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BOOK XX. 

JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
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The middle of the third century beheld all Israel 
thus incorporated into their two communities, under 
their Papacy and their Caliphate. The great events 
which succeeded during the five following centuries, to 
the end of the seventh or the middle of the eighth, 
which operated so powerfully on the destinies of the 
whole world, in the East as well as in the West, could 
not hut exercise an important influence over the con¬ 
dition, and, in some respects, the national character of 
the Jews. Our History will assume, perhaps, its most 
intelligible form, if we depart in some degree from a 
dry chronological narrative, and survey it in relation 
to the more important of these revolutions in the 
history of mankind. 1st. The restoration of the 
Magian religion in the .East, under the great Persian 
monarchy which arose on the ruins of the Parthian 
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BEESTABI.ISHMENT OF JIAGIANISM. Book XX. 


empire. 2dly. The establishment of Christianity as the 
religion of the Roman empire. 3tlly. The invasion of 
the Barbarians. 4thly. The rise and progress of 
Mohammedanism. 

I. The first of these points we have in some degree 
anticipated. The Prince of the Captivity probably rose 
to power in the interval between the abandonment of 
the Mesopotamian provinces by Hadrian, about 118 
a. c., and the final decay of the Parthian kingdom, 
about 229 a. c., when that empire, enfeebled by the 
conquests of Trajan, and by the assumption of inde¬ 
pendence in the Persian province, held, but with a 
feeble hand, the sovereignty over its frontier districts. 
But his more splendid state seems to have been assumed 
after the accession of the Persian dynasty. 

The reappearance of the Magian religion as the 
dominant faith of the East, after having lain hid, as it 
were, for centuries among the mountains of Iran, is an 
event so singular that it has scarcely received the 
notice which it deserves in history. It arrested at once 
the progress of Christianity in the East, which was 
thrown back upon the western provinces of Asia and 
upon Europe, not without having received a strong 
though partial tinge from its approximation to that 
remarkable faith. The great Heresiarcli Manes at¬ 
tempted to blend the two systems of belief, — an at¬ 
tempt the less difficult, as many among the more suc¬ 
cessful of the early heretics had already admitted into 
their creed the rudiments of Oriental philosophy, which 
formed the groundwork of Magianism. But Manes met 
the fate of most conciliators; he was rejected, and 
probably both himself and his proselytes violently 
persecuted by both parties. 1 In what manner the 

1 Compare Hist, of Christianity, ii. 322, &c. 
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sovereigns of Persia, and their triumphant priesthood, 
conducted themselves at first towards their Jewish 
subjects in Babylonia, we have little certain intelli¬ 
gence. Under Ardeschir, Fire Temples arose in all 
quarters. A new or a revived religion is never wanting 
in zeal, and zealous religionists are rarely tolerant 
Collision was inevitable. Some stories, which bear the 
stamp of authenticity, appear to intimate persecution, 
ihe usage of the Jews in lurying the dead was 
offensive to the Magians; and there were certain days 
in w Inch no light was permitted to be burning, except¬ 
ing in the hire Temples. 1 2 The Jews were unwillingly 
constrained to pay this homage to the Gfuebre cere- 
moni.ih It is said that a fire-worshipper came into a 
room m Pumbeditha, where Abba Bar Hona lay ill, 
and took away the light. R. Jehuda cried out, “ Oh, 
merciful Father! take us under thy protection, or lead 
us rather into the hands of the children of Esau ” (the 
Romans). 3 

L>ut on the whole their condition must have been 
favorable, as the pomp of their Prince, the wealth of 
his subjects, and the flourishing condition of the 
Mesopotamian schools, 4 are strong testimonies to the 
equitable and tolerant government of their Persian 


1 iL U1 - R Joclwnan, in Tiberias, beard o’f the 

dismay " 110 " ° U '° ' sion of the Gucbres - he foil to the earth in grief ami 

2 Josi, Goschlchte, iv. 303, 

nnder'tb' 1 Aof 'n “ " 0t 7 : !t *» » ^Ionian raying; « Rather 

' “ Ilian under the Romans, rather under the Romans than 

m k Gucbres, rather under Ihe Guehres than under the learned Jews 
' ” 7?™ ver >' llo t-hMded in those regions), rather under the learned 

ri an unde, « Mows and orphans." God severely visited anv oflbnoc against 
widows or orphans. Josl, Judenthum, ii. 142. ' 

‘_ .lost, Geseblchte, iv. 305. See, on the schools and succession of teachers 
310 c/scy ’ tl ‘ re " r iD ‘° the S ' mde Nahnrdea Sura, dost. ,v 
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rulers. 1 The Oriental cast, which many of their 
opinions had assumed as early as the Babylonian 
Captivity, and the prevalence of'the cabalistic philos¬ 
ophy, which, in its wild genealogy of many distinct 
aeons or intelligences, emanating from the pure and 
uncreated light, bore a close analogy to the Dualism of 
the Magians, — and its subordinate hierarchy of im¬ 
material and spiritual beings, angels, or genii,- would 
harmonize more easily with, or at. least be less ablioi - 
rent from, the prevailing tenets of the Magians than 
the more inflexible Christianity, which rejected the 
innovations of Manes. 

The compilation of the Babylonian Talmud,- as it 
shows the industry of its compilers, seems to indicate 
likewise the profound peace enjoyed by the Jewish 
masters of the schools. This great work was com¬ 
menced and finished under the superintendence of 
Rabbi Asche. s This celebrated Head of the schools 

1 III some instances they introduced slight deviations from tile L:nv, or 
rather from the Mischuu, in favor of their new masters. The rule to abstain 
from all intercourse with the heathen for three days before each nt their holy 
duvs, was limited in the case of the tire-worshipping to the holy day itself, 
Though Rah declared it a sin to learn anything of a Mugian, yet the Jews 
studied astronomy in common with them- Jost, p. 14-3. 

2 The Abhd Chiurini, an Italian, proposed to publish a I-rench translation 
of the whole Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds (p. 521. In Ins Thdone 
du Jttdaisme, and in his Talmud de Bnbylnne, I.eipsic, 1831, he explained 
his views and intentions. Ho met with strong opposition, llis death, how¬ 
ever, while tending the sick of the cholera, in 1832, unhappily cut short Ills 

labors. _ , , A1 . , , 

3 Chiarim assigns the date of the Talmud of Babylon to the tilth aim he- 
ginning of the sixth century. R. Aschc died A.n. 427. It was finished 
seventy-three >cars after the death of Asdic by K. Jose (p. 35). It is 

•anterior to the Koran, which borrows from, perhaps quotes it. Chiarim 
says that it has three characteristics which distinguish it from that ot Jeru¬ 
salem. 1. The confusion with which it envelops the doctrines. II. Hie 
suhlletv and suppleness which its teachers display in their unequal contest 
with violence and hard necessity. HI. The bitterness and haired Willi 
which they look on ull who here contributed to the servitude of the Jews, 
especially’the Christians. Each Talmud has books and chapters wanting 
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that all who had married wives, built houses, or planted 
vineyards, or were fearful, should return to their homes. 
His force dwindled to 3000 ill-armed men. 1 Yet with 
this small band Judas advanced towards Emmaus, 
where the enemy lay encamped. Intelligence reached 
him, that Gorgias had been detached with 5000 chosen 
foot and 1000 horse to surprise him by night. He 
instantly formed the daring resolution of eluding the 
attack by Ming on the camp of the enemy. It was 
morning before he arrived; but, animating his men to 
the onset, they rushed down, all their trumpets clang¬ 
ing, upon the Syrians, who, after a feeble resistance, 
fled on all sides, unto Gazera, and unto the plains of 
Idumea, and Azotus, and Jamnia. Three thousand 
tell in battle. 2 Judas was as wary as bold; his troops 
were as well-disciplined as enterprising. He restrained 
them from the plunder of the camp till the return of 
Gorgias with the flower of the army, who came back 
weaiy with seeking the Jewish insurgents among the 
mountains, where they had hoped to surprise them. 
To their astonishment they beheld their own camp a 
blaze of fire. The contest was short but decisive : the 
Syrians fled without striking a blow, and in their flight 
suffered immense loss. The rich booty of the camp 
fell into the hands ot the Jev r s, “ much gold and silver, 
and bine silk and purple of the sea, and great riches.” 3 
The Jews, with just retribution, sold for slaves as many 
of the slave-merchants as they could find. A due 
share of the spoil was given to the maimed, the widows, 
and the orphans ; the rest divided among the conquer¬ 
ors. 4 Tho next day was the Sabbath, a day indeed of 


1 “ Who nevertheless had neither 
Mhcc. iv. 6. 

2 Verse 15. 


armor nor swords 


to their minds.” 


1 


s Verse 23. 


4 2 Since, viii. 28. 
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DESOLATE CONDITION OF JERUSALEM. Book X 


rest and rejoicing. But success only excited the hon¬ 
orable ambition of the Maccabee. Hearing that, a great 
force was assembling beyond the Jordan under Timo- 
theus and Baccliides, be crossed the river, and gained a 
great victory and a considerable supply of arms. Here 
two of the chief oppressors of the Jews, Pbilarcbes and 
Callisthenes, perished; one in battle; the other burnt 
to death in a house, where he had taken refuge. Ni- 
canor fled in the disguise of a slave to Antioch. So 
closed the first triumphant campaign of the Macca¬ 
bees. 

The next year Lysias appeared in person, at the 
head of 60,000 foot and 5000 horse, at Bethsura, a 
little north of Hebron 1 towards the southern frontier of 
Judina; having perhaps levied part of Ins men among 
the Idumeans. This tribe now inhabited a district to 
the west of their ancestors, the Edomites, having been 
dispossessed of their former territory by the Nabatluean 
Arabs. Judas met this formidable host with 10,000 
men; gained a decisive victory, and slew 5000 of the 
enemy. Thus on all sides triumphant, Judas entered, 
with his valiant confederates, the ruined and desolate 
Jerusalem. 2 They found shrubs grown to some height, 
like the underwood of a forest, in the courts of the 
Temple; every part of the sacred edifice had been pro¬ 
faned ; the chambers of the priests were thrown down. 
With wild lamentations and the sound of martial trump¬ 
ets they mingled their prayers and praises to the God 
of their fathers. Judas took the precaution to keep a 
body of armed men on the watch against the Syrian 
garrison in the citadel; and then proceeded to install 
the most blameless of the priests in their office, to 
repair the sacred edifice, to purify every part from the 
l 1 Mace. iv. 28-35 2 1 Maec. iy. 3(3-00. 


B. C. 164. 
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profanation of the heathen, to construct a new altar, to 
replace out of the booty all the sacred vessels, and at 
length to celebrate the If east of Dedication, —a period 
of eight days, — which ever after was held sacred in 
the Jewish calendar. 1 It was the festival of the re¬ 
generation of the people, which, but for the valor of the 
Maccabees, had almost lost its political existence. 

The reestablishment of a powerful State in Judina 
was not beheld without jealousy by the neighboring 
tribes. 2 But Judas, having strongly fortified the 
Temple on the side of the citadel, anticipated a power- 
fill confederacy which was forming against him, and 
carried his victorious arms into the territories of the 
Idumcans and Ammonites. Thus discomfited on 
every side, the Syrians and theh allies began to re- 
\ enge themselves on the Jews who were scattered in 
Galilee and the trails-Jordanic provinces. Judas re¬ 
venged a cruel stratagem of the inhabitants of Joppa, 
who decoyed 200 Jews or families on board their ships 
and threw them into the sea. He made a descent 
and burned many houses on the harbor, and many of 
theii ships. In Jamnia the same hostile measures 
were threatened. He fell on Jamnia, set the town on 
fire, the blaze of which was seen in Jerusalem. 3 A 
great force from Pyre and Ptolemais advanced into 
the neighboring country. Timotheus, son of a former 
general of the same name, laid waste Gilead with great 
slaughter. 4 Judas, by the general consent of the 

\ ncrrfc1,1 obf,m ’ ps lliev would use no profaned fire for the lamps 
and lights which were henceforth to burn in the Holy Place. According to 
2 Mace. x. 3: “ Striking stones, they took fire out of them." — Herzreh° ii. 
p. 2/1. * 

a 1 Macc. v. 1. Compare 2 Macc. x. 1-S. Joseph. Ant. xii. 7. 6. 

8 2 Mace. xii. 3, 9. 

4 1 Macc. r. 3. 
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people, divided his army into three parts. 8000 men, 
under his own command, crossed the Jordan into 
Gilead; 8000, under his brother Simon, marched into 
Galilee; the rest, under Joseph the son of Zacharias, 
and Azarias, remained to defend the liberated prov¬ 
inces ; but with strict injunctions to make no hostile 
movement. The Maccabees, as usual, were irresist¬ 
ible: city after city fell before Judas and Jonathan. 1 
At length, having subdued the whole country, Judas 
found it prudent not to extend his kingdom to the 
bounds of that of David, and with that view removed 
all the Jews beyond the Jordan to the more defensible 
province of Judaea. Simon was equally successful in 
Galilee ; he drove the enemy before him to the gates 
of Ptolemais. But the commanders who were left at 
home, in direct violation of orders, undertook an ill- 
concerted enterprise against Jamnia, a sea-port. They 
were opposed by Bacchides, the most skilful of the 
Syrian generals, and met with a signal defeat. 2 The 
defeat was before long revenged by the indefatigable 
Judas, but not without loss. When they proceeded, 
after observing the Sabbath in Adullam, to bury the 
dead, small idols were found in the clothes even of 
some of priestly race. A sin-offering was sent to 
Jerusalem, not only to atone for the guilt of these men, 
but for the dead, in whose resurrection the Maccabean 
Jews, no doubt the Chasidim, had full faith. 3 

In the mean time the great oppressor of the Jews, 


1 “Bosora (Bosra), and Bosor, and Alema, Cnsphor, JIaked, and Car- 
naim, — all these cities are strong and great.” — v. 2G. 

2 1 Mncc. v. 55-61. 

3 2 Mncc. xii. “For if he had not hoped that they that were slain 
should have risen again, it had been superfluous and vain to pray for the 
dead.” v. 44. This is the earliest distinct assertion of the Jewish belief in 
the resurrection. 
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fathers, and feeding their flock with hopes of a future 
deliverance, when they should trample under foot the 
enemy and oppressor; — enlisting every passion and 
every prejudice in their cause : occupying the studious 
and inquisitive in the interminable study of their 
Mischna and Talmuds; 1 — alarming the vulgar with 
the terrors of their interdict; while they still prom¬ 
isee; temporal grandeur as the inalienable, though per¬ 
haps late heritage of the people of Israel; — consol¬ 
ing them for its tardy approach by the promise of 
the equally inalienable and equally exclusive privi¬ 
lege of the children of Israel, — everlasting life in the 
world to come ;-—these spiritual leaders of the Jews 
still repelled, with no great loss, the aggressions of 
their opponents. At the same time unhappily the 
Church had lost entirely, or in great degree, its most 
effective means of conversion, — its miraculous powers, 
the simple truth of its doctrines, and the blameless 
lives ol its believers. It substituted authority, and a 
regular system of wonder-working, which the Jews, 
who had been less affected than might have been sup¬ 
posed by the miracles of our Lord and his Apostles, 
had no difficulty in rejecting, either as manifest impos¬ 
tures, or works of malignant and hostile spirits. In 
fact, the Rabbins were equal adepts in these pious 
frauds with the Christian clergy, and their people, no 

1 Oliinriiii states, with some fnilli, that it was one of the objects of the 
Talmud “ dVIcver one nmraille tie separation entre les doits el les nutros 
penples de la terre, en pidseinant ii ses cnmpagmms d’infortune des rein- 
partsplus solides dans la Inline el dans I'orgneil quo oeux des villesdonl ils 
venjueiit il^pQsstfdts.” p, 21, 

It is a curious illustration of the growing alienation between the Jews 
and the Christians that Origan seems lo have kept up an amicable inter¬ 
course with many Jews. Jerome, a century later, was obliged lo submit to 
a secret and nocturnal intercourse with his teacher. Kpist. ad I'amm. 
Compare Vitringa, Do tsyu. Vet. 
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less superstitious, listened with the same avidity, or 
gazed with the same credulity, on the supernatural 
wonders wrought by their own Wise Men, which ob¬ 
scured, at all events neutralized, the effects of the 
miracles ascribed to the Christian saints. Mamcal arts 
were weapons handled, as all acknowledged, with 
equal skill by both parties. The invisible world was a 
province where, though each claimed the advantage in 
the contest, neither thought of denying the power of 
his adversary. A scene characteristic of the times is 
reported to have taken place in Rome; the legend, it 
will easily be credited, rests on Christian authority. 1 
A conference took place in the presence of Constantine 
and the devout empress-mother, Helena, between the 
Jews and the Christians. Pope Sylvester, then at the 
height of his wonder-working glory, had already tri¬ 
umphed in argument over his infatuated opponents, 
when the Jews had recourse to magic. A noted en¬ 
chanter commanded an ox to he brought forward; he 
whispered into the ear of the animal, which instantly 
fell dead at the feet of Constantine. The Je ws shouted 
in triumph, for it was the Ham-sempkorash, the inef¬ 
fable name of God, at the sound of which the awe¬ 
struck beast had expired. Sylvester observed with 
some shrewdness, “ As he who whispered the name 
must be well acquainted with it, why does lie not fall 
dead in like manner?” The Jews answered with 
contemptuous acclamations, — “ Let us have no more 
verbal disputations, let us come to acts.” “ So be it,” 
said Sylvester; “and if this ox comes to life at the 

1 Even Baronins (loubta the authority of tin’s legend. It. appears first in 
the Inter Byxuntines. Zonarns. t. iii. in tail,* Simeon Metaphrostes, pars 
ii.; Glycas, p. 491 (edit. Bonn); Nicephorus, vii, 36; Cedren. t. i. p. 491 
(edit. Bonn). 
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name of Christ, will ye believe ? ” They all unani¬ 
mously assented. Sylvester raised his eyes to heaven, 
and said with a loud voice, — “ If he be the true God 
whom I preach, in the name of Christ, arise, O ox 1 
and stand on thy feet.” The ox sprang up, and began 
to move and feed. The legend proceeds, that the 
whole assembly was baptized. 

The Christians, by their own account, carried on 
the contest in a less favorable field than the city of 
Rome, and urged their conquests into the heart of the 
enemy’s country. Constantine, by the advice of his 
mother Helena, adorned with great magnificence the 
city which had risen on the ruins of Jerusalem. It 
had become a place of such splendor that Eusebius, in 
a transport of holy triumph, declared that it was the 
Hew Jerusalem foretold by the prophets. The Jews 
were probably still interdicted from disturbing the 
peace or profaning the soil of the Christian citv, by 
entering its walls. They revenged themselves by 
rigully excluding every stranger from the four great 
cities which they occupied — Dio Caasarea (Sep- 
phoris), Razareth, Capernaum, and Tiberias. As it 
was the ambition of the Jews to regain a footing in the 
ioly City, so it was that of the Christians to establish 
a church among the dwellings of the circumcised. 

I his was brought about by a singular adventure. 
H.llel had succeeded his father, Judah the Second, in 
the patriarchate . If we are to believe Epiphanius, the 
i a.tilarch himself had embraced Christianity, and had 
been secretly baptized on his death-bed by a bishop. 
Joseph, his physician, had witnessed the scene, which 
wrought strongly upon his mind. 1 The house of 

of V°; Kpi| ’ hanU,s asserts that heard the whole 

or nils Horn Joseph himself when 70 years old. 
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Hillel, after his death, was kept closely shut up by his 
suspicious countrymen. Joseph obtained, entrance, 
and found there the Gospel of St. John, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and the Acts, in a Hebrew translation. 
He read and believed. When the young Patriarch, 
another Judah (the Third), grew up, Joseph was 
appointed an apostle, or collector of the patriarchal 
revenue. It seems that Christian meekness had not 
been imbibed with Christian faith, for he discharged 
his function with unpopular severity. He was detected 
reading the Gospel, hurried to the synagogue, and 
scourged. The bishop of the town (in Cilicia.) inter¬ 
fered. But Joseph was afterwards seized again and 
thrown into the Cydnus, from which he hardly escaped 
with his life. This was not the wisest means of re¬ 
covering a renegade; Joseph was publicly baptized, 
rose high in the favor of Constantine, and attained the 
dignity of Count of the Empire. Burning with zeal, 
— it is to he hoped not with revenge, — he turned all 
his thoughts to the establishment of Christian churches 
in the great Jewish cities. He succeeded under the 
protection of the government, and with the aid of a 
miracle. As he commenced an edifice on the site of a 
heathen temple in Tiberias, the Jews enchanted the 
lime which was to he used for mortar, — it would not 
burn. But Joseph having sanctified some water with 
the sign of the cross, the spell was dissolved, and the 
building arose to the discomfiture and dismay of his 
opponents. 

The laws of Constantine, with regard to the Jews, 
throw more real light on their character and condition. 1 

1 Constantine in a public document declarer! that it was not for the 
dignity of the Church to follow that most hateful of all people, the Jows, in 
the celebration of the Passover. 
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The first of these statutes appears to authenticate 
the early part of the history of Joseph, and was, no 
doubt, framed in allusion to his cased It enacted 
that if the Jews should stone, or endanger the life of, a 
Christian convert, all who were concerned should be 
burned alive. This statute shows the still fiery zeal of 
the Jews, and their authority within the walls of then- 
own synagogue ; nor had they any right to complain, 
if proselytes to the established faith should be pro¬ 
tected from their violence under the severest penalties. 
The second more intolerant clause of this statute pro¬ 
hibited all Christians from becoming Jews, under the 
pain of an arbitrary punishment; and, six months 
before bis death, a third decree was issued by Constan¬ 
tine, prohibiting Jews from possessing Christian slaves.^ 
The reason assigned for this Iuav was that it was un- 

See the Apostolic Canon: El tiq snlaKOvoi; rj mUof iifoipiK.de vpoTeveipera. 
'Ioudaion, ft iopTufa. per’ avruv, iexerat avruv ru j% top-y; £hia aim 
uZvpa, ■// Ti Totnv-ov, Kadaipdodu ■ el Se Aairif >/, iiAopigoSu. LXII apud 
Cotelor. I’at. Apost. ii. 451. 

1 “Judieis et mnjoribus eorum et Patriarctiis volumus intimari: quod 
fiqnis post banc legem aliqucm, qui eorum fernltm fugerit seclmn, et ad 
. cvltuin respexcrit, saxis ant alio furoris genere (quod nunc/erf ooguov- 
:mus) nusus fuerit adtentarc, mox fiammis dedendus est, et cum omnibus 
ems participibus eoncremaiidiis. Si quia vero oi populo ad eorum nefarinm 
seclmn nccesserit, et conciliabulis eorum se applicavcrjl, cum ipsis pomas 
mentaa sustinebit." Cod. Tlieodos. Tit. xvi. viii. 

I bore is some doubt whether this law was so early as Constantine and 
whether Constantine did more than prohibit the circumcision of slaves 
n.e law stands thus in Ritter. Cod. Tbeodos.: “Siquis Judasnrum Chris- 
twnuni maucipiuin, vel cqjuslibet alterius scctm/moreatus circumciderit 
mimme m seryituto retiueat circumcisum, sed libertatis privilegiis, qui hoc 
siwtmuerit, potmtur.” If tlm .lews were altogether prohibited from buying 
such slaves, the prohibition to circumcise them would seem superfluous. 
I.ater staltites show that they had many Christian slaves. Eusebius how¬ 
ever, writes thus, ns in the text: 'A m ’lovtaimr p„Mva XpioruLvdv 

tl’OpoSeru ti ijv?.n<cw ■ (it, yitp Scpirov elvat Ttpo^-oPovraie Kal tnipuiKTOvoK, 
roi'f v~i TOV ourf/poe fatorpupevov f f uyu SavWdas vmiyeodai ■ el. 6’ rlprfodq 
T/ f rviopToc tot pev aenoSat Devdepov, rdv 6e fypia xpvpotuv mte(ccdai. 
Euseb. Vit. Const, iv. S27 
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COUNCIL OF ELVIKA. 


Book XX. 


just that those who had been made free by the blood 
of Christ should be slaves to the murderers of the 
Prophets and of the Son of God. There was another 
civil law, of great importance, affecting the Jews ; they 
were constrained to take upon themselves certain 
public offices, particularly the decuriouate, which, 
from the facility with which the Emperor and his 
predecessors had granted exemptions, had become 
burdensome. The law, however, shows that the 
right of the Jews to Roman citizenship was fully 
recognized. The Patriarchs and the Rabbins had the 
same exemption from all civil and military offices as 
the Christian clergy. In the markets the Jews had 
their own officers to regulate the price of tilings sold 
among themselves, and were not subject to the ordi¬ 
nary discursor or moderator. 1 

But still earlier than these statutes of Constantine, 
Spain, the fruitful mother and nurse of religious perse¬ 
cution, had given the signal for hostility towards the 
Jews, in a decree passed at the Council of Elvira (II- 
liberis), which is curious, as proving that the Jews 
were, to a great extent, the cultivators of the soil in 
that country. It was a custom for the Jewish and 
Christian farmers and peasants to mingle together at 
the festive entertainments given at the harvest-home, 
or at other periods of rural rejoicing. The Jews were 


1 Ood. Theodos. xii. viii. 3, 4. 

Chrysostom records it revolt of tlm Jews in the reign of Constantine, an 
attempt to rebuild their Temple, and to violate the laws which prohibited 
their entrance into the Holy City; and that the insurgents were punished 
by having their ears cut oft, branded ns slaves, and sold in groat numbers. 
Lo Beau (lias Empire, 1 . 10 1 ) ventures to date this insurrection in the war 
A. c. 315. Iam inclined to hesitate as to receiving, on the authority ofan 
ovation, or rather invective, of Chrysostom, a fact so important, of which 

“ e ™ 15 “° 01 ' e . r tr ' lTO ln Uist °T. or, as I believe, in Jewish tradition. S. 
Chrys. Horn. 2 in Judicos. 


J\. C. 340-300. 
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wont in devout humility to utter their accustomed 
grace before the feast that the Almighty would, even 
in the land of the stranger, permit his rains, and dews, 
and sunshine, to fertilize the harvests. The Christians 
appeal- to have been offended at this, apparently very 
innocent, supplication. The decree of the Council 
proscribed the meeting of the two races at these festi¬ 
vals, and prohibited the blessings of the Jew, lest, per¬ 
haps, they might render unavailing the otherwise 
powerful benedictions of the Church. 1 

It. is said that the Jews in the East reveno-ed them- 
selves tor these oppressive laws against their brethren 
by exciting a furious persecution against the Christians, 
in which the Jews and Magians vied with each other 
in violence. 2 3 

The increased severity of the laws enacted by Con¬ 
stantins, the son and successor of Constantine, indicates 
the still darkening spirit of hostility, 2 but the Jews, 
unhappily, gave ample provocation to the authorities. 
The hot-headed Israelites of Alexandria mingled them¬ 
selves in the factions of Arians and Athanasians which 
distracted that restless city. They joined with the 
Pagans, on the side of the Arian Bishop, and com¬ 
mitted frightful excesses, burning churches, profaning 
them with outrages which Athanasius shrinks from 

l “ Admoneri plneuit possessors, ut non pntiantur fructns suos quos a 
Deo percipient coin firstisrinn nctione a Judatis bonedici; nc nostrum irri¬ 
tant et infinitum taciant benedictionem. Si quia post interdiction facere 
usurpaverit, penitus ab ecclasia nbjiciutur.” c. 49, Concil. illberst. a. d. 
305. 

Si vero aliquis cicricus sive fidelis fuerit, qui cum Judieis cibum sump- 
sent, plaeuit mini a corniiiunione nbstinere." c. 50. I have connected the 
two statutes together, as explanatory of each other. 

- Snzomen. H. E. ii. (It Oji:rei tie nal ’lovdatovr t/iottov tlvH Qvoei 
i)nd jlciGKai'iar rii fioyfia ruv Hipi/jfutvijv ^KTro^efiu/uivoup, 

3 Cod. Tlteodos. xvi. 7. 
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relating, and violating consecrated virgins. An insur¬ 
rection m Judaea, which terminated in the destruction 
of Dio Caesarea, gave another pretext for exaction and 
oppression. 1 The Jews were heavily burdened and 
taxed; forbidden, under pain of death, from possessing 
Christian slaves, or marrying Christian women; and 
the interdict of Hadrian, which prohibited their ap¬ 
proach to the Holy City, was formally renewed. 2 These 
laws likewise throw light on their condition. Then- 
heavy burdens may indicate that the Jews possessed 
considerable wealth ; the possession of Christian slaves 
leads to the same conclusion; and the necessity of the 
enactment against marrying Christian women shows 
that, in some ranks at least, the animosity between the 
two races had considerably worn away. ' But the pro¬ 
hibition against entering Jerusalem was still further 
embittered by the distant view of the .splendor which 
the new city had assumed. Christian pilgrims crowded 
the ways which led to the Holy City, 3 where the wood 
of the true cross — the discovery of which by a sin¬ 
gular chance is ascribed to a Jew - began to dissemi¬ 
nate its inexhaustible splinters through the Christian 
world. The church of the Holy Sepulchre, built by 
the Empress Helena, rose in lofty state, and crowned 
the supposed hill of Calvary, on which their ancestors 
had crucified Jesus of Nazareth; while the hill of 
Moriah lay desecrated and desolate, as it had been left 
by the plough of the insulting conqueror. 


l Socrates, II. I'., 11 . 3.3: *• Et interen .Turtieonim seditio qtii Patricinm 
nofan,: m regm specie snshilenmt.” Aurol Victor in Constant. Tins e vi- 
ckmgv means that they hail sol up their Prince as an independent sovereign. 
- hxwomen. H. K. iii. 17. b 

« Compare the Itinerary from Bourdranx to Jerusalem, and Wesscllng's 
notes; Ilieronvm. Open i. 103; (lie famous passage in Greg, Nvssen on the 

wia' " '” l( ’7! n 5 e - 1 i: e ft,Uest ol' tlieee early pilgrimages is in 

Wilkert, Gi'sehichtc dor Ki'ouzziiije, c. i» 


* 
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If then the Jews beheld with jealous alarm the rival 
religion seated on the imperial throne, and the votaries 
of Jesus clothed in the royal purple ; if they felt their 
condition gradually becoming worse under the statutes 
of the new emperors ; if they dreaded still further 
aggressions on their prosperity; they must have looked 
with no secret triumph to the accession of Julian, the 
apostate from Christianity. Before long their elation 
was still further excited by a letter written from the 
Emperor, addressed to “ his brother,” 1 the Patriarch, 
and the commonalty of the Jews. Julian seemed to 
recognize the Unity of God, in terms which might 
satisfy the most zealous follower of Moses. 2 He pro¬ 
ceeded to denounce their oppressors, condescended to 
excuse his brother, annulled the unequal taxes with 
which they were loaded, and expressed his earnest 
hope that, on his return from the Persian war, the 
great designs he had formed for their welfare might 
he fully accomplished. The temporal as well as the 
religious policy of Julian advised his conciliation of 
the Jews. Could they be lured by his splendid prom¬ 
ises to embrace his party, the Jews in Mesopotamia 
would have thrown great weight into his scale in his 
campaign against the Persians; and in his design of 
depressing Christianity, it was important to secure the 
support of every opposite sect. Probably with these 
views the memorable edict was issued for the rebuild¬ 
ing of tbe Temple on Mount Moriah, and the restora¬ 
tion of the Jewish worship in its original splendor. 3 

1 tov udtl.Qbv '’\ouaov tov aldEGi/ztoTaroi' II arpiapxj/v. 

2 ETL (iri&l’dS ~OU/T£ 7jj£ tfijji' l3:lOl?>.iUtC T<J litLVTUV KfJELTTOVL Kdl 

drificnupyu Qeti. Julian. Epiat xxv. 

11 Theodorel assigns the following reason for Julian's design to rebuild 
the Temple. He sent to inquire of the Jews why they had ceased to offer 
sacrifice. They replied, that it was not lawful for them to sacrifice but in 


ATTEMPT TO KEBUILD THE TEMPLE. Book XX. 

llte execution of this project was intrusted, while 
Julian advanced with his ill-fated army to the East 
to the care of his favorite, Alypius. 

The whole Jewish world was in commotion ; they 
crowded from the most distant quarters to be present 
and assist in the great national work. Those who were 
unable to come envied their more fortunate brethren, 
and waited in anxious hope for the intelligence that 
they ought again send their offerings, or make their 
pilgrimage, to the Temple of the God of Abraham, in 
His holy place. Their wealth was poured forth in 
lavish profusion; and all who were near the spot, and 
could not contribute so amply, offered their personal 
exertions. Blessed were the hands that toiled in such 
a work; and unworthy was he of the blood of Israel 
who would not unlock, at such a call, his most secret 
hoards. Men cheerfully surrendered the hard-won 
treasures of their avarice ; women offered up the orna¬ 
ments of their vanity. The very tools which were to 
le employed were, as it were, sanctified by the ser¬ 
vice, and were made of the most costly materials: 
some had shovels, mallets, and baskets of silver; and 
women were seen carrying rubbish in robes and mantles 
o silk.- Men, blind from the womb, came forward to 
lend .then- embarrassing aid; and the aged tottered 
along the ways, bowed beneath the weight of some 
burden which they seemed to acquire new strength to 
support. The confidence and triumph of the °Jews 
was unbounded; some went so far in their profane 

one place, the .site of their Temple. Jnlinn, who looked on saerilice us (he 

from 1 fhi*°0hr'' 0n ' am l ,h f ' vllich distinguished the rest of mankind 
Tern, ! , . mmud,ato b’ orders Ibr the restoration of the 

Of th P I T '? met 5 ,s 0,10 0( ,he earliest and most graphic descriptions 
of the whole transaction. II. E. Hi. 20. 

1 Greg. Naa. iv. ii*.; Theodoret, iv. 20. 


2 Sozomen v. 22. 
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adulation as to style Julian the Messiah. The Chris¬ 
tians looked on hi consternation and amazement. 
Would the murderers of the Son of God be permitted 
to rebuild their devoted city, and the Temple arise 
again from “ the abomination of desolation ” ? Mate¬ 
rials had now accumulated from all quarters, some say 
at the expense of the Emperor, but that is not probable, 
considering the costly war in which he was engaged, 
Nor were the Jews wanting in ample resources : timber, 
stones, lime, burnt brick, clay, were heaped together in 
abundant quantities . 1 Already was the work com¬ 
menced ; already had they dug down to a considerable 
depth, and were preparing to lay the foundations, when 
suddenly flames of fire came bursting from the centre 
of the hill, accompanied with terrific explosions. The 
affrighted workmen fled on all sides, and the labors 
were suspended at once by this unforeseen and awful 
sign. Other circumstances are said to have accom¬ 
panied this event; an earthquake shook the hill ; 2 
flakes of fire, which took the form of crosses, settled on 
the dresses of the workmen and spectators ; ancl the 
fire consumed even the tools of iron . 3 It was even 
added that a horseman was seen careering among the 
flames, and that the workmen having fled to a neigh¬ 
boring church, its doors, fastened by some preternatural 
force within, refused to admit them . 4 These, how¬ 
ever, may be embellishments, and are found only in 
later and rhetorical writers; hut the main fact of the 
interruption of the work by some extraordinary, and, 
as it was supposed, preternatural interference, rests on 

1 Socrates, II. E. iii. -20. 

2 Socrates, It. E. iii. 20; Tiieodoret, iii. 20; Sozomen, v. 23. 

3 Socrates, ibid.; 1 heodoret, who adds that a iiery cross appettred in the 
heavens. The crosses on the Jews’ dresses were dark, not light. 

* Greg. Naz in Judteos, iv. 
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tie clear and unsuspicious testimony of the heathen 
Ammiamis Marcellinns . 1 But, in candor, one local 
circumstance must be mentioned, overlooked by those 
who impugn, as well as by those who maintain, the 
miracle, — by Gibbon, Basnage, and Lardner, as 
well as by Warburton. It will be remembered that 
the hills on which Jerusalem stood were deeply and 
extensively undermined by subterranean passages. On 
the surprise of the Temple by John of Gischala, the 
whole party of Eleazar took refuge in these under- 

1 The growth of the story is curious. Aminiumis is simple, natural, and 
credible: "Cum itaque rei idem fortiter instaret Alipius, juvaretque pro- 
vinciie rector, metuendi globi flnmmarum prope fundament,*! urebris ad- 
sultjbus erumpentes fecere locum, exustis aliqunties opernutibus, innecos- 
sum; hoeque inodo elemento destiiintius repellente, cessant iueeptum.” 
Chrysostom, Adv. Jud., is still modest: mUo m>f) a-o -Qv Ve/teMity hirp- 
Ar/aav jcuvrac aii-ovc <mihton >; he adds, that the foundations which were 
laid bare remained so at Ills time: Kn i TO i, rov £ anv f. u , rn6 $ cut Xa 

yvfivu-fhvra, nal avrov tc rdv q'ot'U, a~ov fip£uvro leevoiv. Oral, do S. 
Babylon. 

Gregory Nazianzen, in his invective against .Julian, with u tew bold 
strokes heightens the effect. The Jews of all ages and both sexes were at 
work, when, alarmed by a hurricane and an earthquake, they tied lo a 
neighboring temple, the gates of which were close,! against litem by an 
invisible power. The Jews endeavoring lo force an entrance, a fire broke 
out and consumed them, as it did Sodom, Nadali, and Abilm. Some Jews 
only partially burned, bore on their bodies tile marks of the Divine wrath! 
Of rite less modest historians the embellishments are given, with references 
in the text, l ire rubbish, according to Theodoret. moved by night r,f its 
own accord: vijn-up dt* 6 xoig ai-opamc dwd tlipmyynr pereriDern ; 
violent winds dispersed the vast mass of materials prepared, many llimt- 
sand measures (modii) of gypsum and chalk. For Gregory Nn/ianzen’s 
story of the Tc-mple, we read that a number of Jews had taken refuge nnd 
fallen asleep in the portico of a neighboring temple, which fell upon them 
ami crushed them all to death. Sozomcn adaiils that different slories were 
current. The silence of Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, on all those miracles, 
often alleged, is significant. Jost asserts that there is no allusion in the 
Talmudic writings to this third building of the Temple; all the quotations 
about it are from later Jewish writers, iv. 257. Sfce, however, note 1, 
p. 29. Those (I suspect, most modern renders) who are not convinced 
by, will reiul not without admiration, Warburtoifs dexterous and bold 
defence of the miracle. Compare Jlilman’s note on Gibbon in lac. 
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ground chambers. Numbers of the Zealots lay hid in 
similar caverns under Sion after the capture of the 
city by Titus; and the sudden rising of Simon on the 
hill of the Temple, after having descended on that of 
Sion, sufficiently proves the vast range of these mines, 
which communicated with each other under both the 
hills over which the city spread. The falling-in of the 
tomb of Solomon, during the rebellion under Bar- 
cochab, may also be adduced. In the long period of 
desolation, during which the hill of the Temple, espe¬ 
cially, lay waste, the outlets of these caverns would be 
choked with rubbish and ruin ; and the air within be¬ 
come foul and inflammable. That the vapors, thus 
fermenting under the whole depth of the hill, should, 
as is often the case in mines, become accidentally 
ignited during the work, kindle, and explode with vio¬ 
lent combustion and terrific noise resembling an earth¬ 
quake, was by no means beyond the ordinary course of 
nature ; though it might be far beyond the philosophy 
ot a people excited to the highest pitch of religious 
enthusiasm, and already predisposed to consider the 
place as the chosen scene of miraculous interference. 
Even the fiery crosses on the garments might have 
been phosphoric exhalations, really seen, and easily 
wrought into that form by the awe-struck imagination 
of the Christians; and preternatural interference would 
hardly he called for to dose the doors of a church 
against fugitives thus under the visible malediction of 
the Deity . 1 

1 There is n very confused, and probably late, notice of this extraordi¬ 
nary event in the Talmudic writings. It is thrown bade to the time of R. 
Joshua ben Chmmniah, who lived during tlie reign of Hadrian, — a very 
■wild anachronism. The writer adds, that the rebuilding was suspended 
on account ot a change in the mind of the Emperor, and the hatred of the 
Samaritans 1 Zunz, Vorfruge, p. 175. 
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„ Nor, indeed, does the miracle, if we may presume so 
to speak, appeal- necessary for its end; for, according 
to the will of the Divine Ruler of the world, a more 
appalling and insuperable obstacle interrupted the un¬ 
hallowed work. The discomfiture of the Jews was 
completed; and the resumption of their labors, could 
they have recovered from their panic, was forever 
broken oft by the death of Julian. The Emperor 
seems not to have reaped the advantages he expected 
from his attempt to conciliate the race of Israel . 1 The 
Mesopotamian Jews, instead of joining his army, re¬ 
mained faithful to their Persian masters, and abandoned 
such of their cities as were not defensible. On his 
approach, one of these, Bithra, situated among the 
branches of the Euphrates, was set on fire by his sol¬ 
diers, and burned to ashes. The apostate himself fell: 

the Christian world beheld the vengeance of God_ 

the Jew the extinction of all his hopes — in the early 
fate of this extraordinary man . 2 

The short reign of Jovian, whose policy it was to 
re\ erse all the acts of his predecessor, was oppressive 
to the Jews ; but it was only a passing cloud. Valens 
and Valentinian reinstated the Jews and their Patri¬ 
arch in their former rights ; 3 yet the state of the 
empire demanded the repeal of their most valuable priv¬ 
ilege, — exemption from the public services. “ Even 
the clergy, such is the curious argument of this edict, 

1 AnlIn - * lIllrc - xxiv. 3. Compare Le Beau, with S. Martin's Note, iii. 

2 Easnage, viii, 5. The Rabbins, as has been said, are altogether silent 
about Julian. “ Ihre Quellen schwcigen -ran Julian untl seiner Unterneh- 
mung, was auch in der Erloiglosigkeit seinen Gruml haben knnu." Jo<d, 

Judenthum, ii. 470. 

8 The Law of Valens and Valentinian is not extant; but their equity to 
the Jews und respect lor their Patriarchs is clearly shown by a Law of 
Arcudius, in which their authority is appealed to. Cod. Thoodoa. xvi. 13. 
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“an? not permitted to consecrate themselves to the 
service of God, without having previously discharged 
their duty to their country. He who would devote 
himself to God, must first find a substitute to undertake 
his share in the public offices.” 1 The Jews could not 
complain, if, admitted to the protection and rights of 
Roman citizenship, they were constrained to perform 
its duties . 2 

During the declining days of the Roman Empire, 
Christianity assumed a more commanding influence, 
and the Jews sometimes became a subject of contention 
between the Church and the Throne . 8 Protected by 
the Emperor as useful and profitable subjects, they 
weie beheld by the more intemperate churchmen with 
still-increasing animosity. Maximus, an usurper, dur- 


1 Cod. Theodos. xii. 1, 00. 

It is in curious contrast with later times, that these duties having bo 
come onerous, the Jews were compelled by law to undertake them; when 
they became again posts of profit and honor, the Jews were excluded from 
them, till very recent days, by common consent. 

•t It IS curious that in the Itinerary of Rutilius, who wrote in the reign 
ol Honorius, there is still a confusion between the Jews and Christians, 
■ehom Ruiihns hates with Pagan impartiality. He lands near Fulerla, 
where the Jews were in a kind of authority: — 


Jtamquc loci querulus curam Judaeus ogebat, 
Ilumunis animal dissociate eibis ; 

Reddimus obscoeure convicia debita genti, 

Quid genitalc caput propudiosa me tit. 

Radix stultifi®. cui Frigitla Sftbbata cordi 
Sed cor frigidius religion** sua cst. 

Septima q11n2q.ua dies turpi damnata veteruo, 
Tanquam iassati mollis imugo Dei, 

Coe torn niendneis dcliramenta nutastre 
Nec pueros ornues credero posse reor. 

Atque utinam uunquam Juda*a aubacta fuisset, 
Pompeii bellis iniperioque Titi. 

Xiatius excisne pestis contagia serpunt 
Vietoresquo suos natio victu. premifc. 


Phe al ,,, s i° n t ° the origin of the Sabbath shows more than usual knowl- 
Mhfering JUda,Sm ’ bUt “ le ViC ‘° r!/ mUSt be tbat which Christianity was 
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ing his short reign, had commanded a synagogue, which 
had been wantonly burned in Rome, to be rebuilt at 
the expense of the community. Theodosius the G reat 
renewed a similar edict, on a like occasion, and com¬ 
manded the Bishop of Callinicum, in Osrhoene, to see 
the work carried into effect. The fiery zeal of Am¬ 
brose, Bishop of Milan, broke out into a flame of 
indignation. 1 In a letter to the Emperor, lie declares 
his disapprobation of such outrages as burning syna¬ 
gogues ; for priests ought to be the quellers of turbu¬ 
lence, and strive to promote peace, unless, he added, 
moved by injuries against their God, or contumelies 
against His Church. At the same time he asserts that 
no Christian bishop could conscientiously assist in build¬ 
ing a temple for the circumcised. “ Either the bishop 
will resist or comply : he must be a sinner or a martyr. 
Perhaps he may be tempted, by the hopes of martyr¬ 
dom, falsely to assert his concurrence in the destruction 
of the synagogue. Noble falsehood 1 I, myself, would 
willingly assume the guilt, — I, I say, have set this 
synagogue in flames, at least in so far that I have urged 
on all — that there should be no place left in which 
Christ is denied.” The Bishop designated a synagogue 
as a dwelling of perfidy, — a house of impiety, — a re¬ 
ceptacle of insanity, — and concluded, in a tone of 
mingled pathetic expostulation and hitter invective, 
“ This shall be the inscription of the edifice, — "A 
Temple of Ungodliness, built from the plunder of the 
Christians.”’ Not content with addressing this letter 
to the Emperor, who was then in Milan, lie thundered 
against him from the pulpit. Theodosius had the weak¬ 
ness to yield to the daring churchman ; the edict was 
recalled, and the Jews remained without a synagogue 
1 Ambros. Epist. xxix. 
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in that city, which, it may he observed, was divided by 
half the empire from the diocese of Ambrose. Theo¬ 
dosius, when removed from the influence of Ambrose, 
and brought by the approach of deatli to higher notions 
of Christian justice, issued an edict, which secured per¬ 
fect toleration to the Jews, and condemned to an arbi¬ 
trary punishment all who should burn or plunder then’ 
synagogues. 1 

In the mean time the Patriarchate began to display 
manifest signs of decay. The Jews were seen before 
heathen tribunals — not only to decide their litigations 
with Christians, but as a court of appeal against the 
injustice of their own judicial authorities. Men ex 
communicated had recourse to pagan judges, not 
always inaccessible to bribery, to enforce their rein¬ 
statement in the rights of the synagogue. 2 A law of 
1 lieodosius was passed, which recognized the power of 
the Patriarchs to punish the refractory members of 
their own community. This law was confirmed under 
Areadius and Honorius : the prefects were forbidden 
from interfering with the judicial courts of the Jewish 
primate. The same privileges were assigned to Jewish 
rulers of synagogues, Patriarchs, and Elders, which had 
been granted to the higher orders of the Christian 
clergy. 3 They were exempted from attendance on the 

1 “.Tnda>orum sentam nullii lege prohibitum, satis constat: undo grnviter 
comnioremur interdfclos quibusdam loci* eorum fuisse conventus. Sub- 
limis iyiltir Magnitude lua, line jussioiie suscepta, nimietatein eorum qui, 
eulj Christian® religlonis nomine, iulicita qua-que pnasmniiiit, et dvs- 
truero svungogns ulquc uxspolinre oonmitur, rongrua severitate colulieliil. 
l)at. ni. Kaleiul. Octob. CouxtuntinopoH. I b codas. A. et Abundantio Goss. 
tA. r>. 398).” Cod. Theodos. xvi. 1. 9. This wits confirmed by Areadius 
and FTonorms in a special law providing against the forcible entrance of 
strangers into Die synagogues, which were to he held in peace and se¬ 
curity. Cod. Theml. xvi. 1.12. 

* Cod. Thedos. xvi. 1-8. 

3 Cod. 1 heodos. ii. viii. 3, a law of Areadius and Honorius. Compare 
viii. 8. 8. y 

von. in. 
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courts of law on the Sabbath or other holy days. In 
all causes which did not relate to their religion, they 
were amenable to the common courts. 1 If the parties 
agreed to compromise and arbitration, and the arbitra¬ 
tors were the Jewish Patriarchs, the provincial judges 
were to carry the sentence into execution, as of that 
of arbitrators appointed in the usual way. It would 
seem that, in disputes with Christians, both parties 
were expected to appear before the ordinary tribunals. 3 
Another law was passed at this period characteristic of 
the times. It enacted that no Jew should be baptized 
without strict inquiry, and a sort of previous noviciate 
of good conduct. 8 Some of the more worthless Jews 
had played upon the eagerness of the Church to obtain 
proselytes, and had made a regular trade of submitting 
to baptism in different places — by which they, in 
general, contrived to obtain handsome remuneration. 4 
This was facilitated by the numerous sects which dis¬ 
tracted the Church, who vied with each other in the 
success of their proselytism, and rendered detection 
difficult. A miracle came to the assistance of the law 
in checking this nefarious traffic ; unfortunately it was 
wrought in a Novatian, not in an orthodox congrega- 

A law of Areadius prohibits a discreditable practice of certain dews who 
took refuge in the churches from their credilons, or tried to escape pmijsh- 
mcnt for their crimes by embracing Christianity. They were not to bu 
admitted as converts till acquitted of their crimes, or till they had. paid 
their debts. 

1 “.Tudaai, Romano ct comrnuni jure viventes de his causis, qus non tam 
ad superstitionem eorum, qnam ud forum et leges nc jura pertinent, ndcant 
solemn jure judicia, omnesquo Romanis legibns inferant et expipiant 
aclioncs.” Cod. Thcodos. ii. 1. 10. 

- Cod. Theories, xvi. 1. 13. 

8 Cod. Thcodos. ix. -15. 2: ‘‘De his qui ad ecclesiam confugient.” 

4 Cod. Thcodos. xvi. 23. Insincere converts, who had not been baptized, 
were to he allowed to return to their former faith, it being verv wisely 
judged that this was for the interest of Christianity: ''Ad legem propriom 
(qnia magis Christianitati consnlotur) liceat remearo.” 
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tion. When one of these unworthy proselytes pre¬ 
sented himself, the indignant water flowed away, and 
refused to rebaptize one who had been so frequently 
baptized before with so little advantage. 1 

The clouds of ignorance and barbarism, which were 
darkening over the world, could not but spread a deeper 
gloom over the sullen national character of the Jews. 
The manner in which the contest was carried on with 
the Church was not calculated to enlighten their fanati¬ 
cism ; nor was it likely that, while the world around 
them was sinking fast into unsocial ferocity of manners, 
they should acquire the gentleness and humanity of 
civilization. No doubt the more intemperate members 
of the synagogue, when they might do it securely, 
would revenge themselves, by insult or any other 
means of hostility in their power, against the aggres¬ 
sions of the Church. Though probably much would 
be construed into insult, which was not intended to 
give offence, it argues no great knowledge of Jewish 
character, or indeed of human nature, to doubt but 
that great provocation was given by the turbulent dis¬ 
position of the Israelites. 2 It is a curious fact, and 
must have tended greatly to darken the spirit of ani¬ 
mosity in the dominant Church against the Jews, that, 
whenever occasion offered, they sided with the Arian 
faction ; while the Arians were in general more tolerant 
towards the worshippers of the undivided Unity of God, 
than the Catholic Church. In the religious factions in 
Alexandria, we have seen them espousing the part of 
the Arian bishop against Athanasius ; and of all the 
sovereigns during this period, none were more friendly 

1 Socr.-it. H. E. vii. 17. 

2 Cml - Tliopdoa. xri. De Hiereticis, xViv. They are accused of joining 
with tiie Domitists in tlierr tumults, of course in Africa. 
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to the Jews than the Arian Gothic kings of Italy. It 
was about the commencement of the fifth century that 
great, and probably not groundless offence was taken 
at the public and tumultuous manner in which the 
Jews celebrated the feast of Purim, and their deliver¬ 
ance under Esther. Not content with beating the 
benches of the synagogue with stones and mallets, and 
uttering the most dissonant cries each time that the 
execrated name of Hainan was pronounced, they pro¬ 
ceeded to make a public exhibition of the manner in 
which the enemies of their nation might expect to be 
treated. They erected a gibbet, on which a figure, 
representing Hainan, was suspended, and treated with 
every kind ol indignity. Probably blasphemous ex¬ 
pressions against all other Hamans might occasionally 
break forth. The Christians looked with jealous 
horror on that which they construed into a profane, 
though covert, representation of the Crucifixion. Some¬ 
times, indeed, it is said, the gibbet was made in the 
form of a cross, with the body suspended upon it in 
like manner to that which was now becoming the 
universal object of adoration. No wonder if the two 
parties met in furious collision, and if the peace of the 
empire demanded the intervention of authority to put 
an end to these indecent scenes. By a law of Theo¬ 
dosius the Second, these festivals were prohibited. 1 In 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Illyria, these or similar causes 
of contention gave rise to violent tumults between the 
Jews and Christians. The synagogues were burned 
in many places. Theodosius commanded the prefect, 
Philip, to execute the law with the strictest impartiality: 
not to suffer the Jews to insult or show disrespect to 
the Christian religion, yet by no means to interfere 
1 Cod. Theodos. xvi. Da Judasis, 1.18. 
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with the free exercise of their own faith. 1 In Syria 
these animosities led to still worse consequences. At 
a place called Inmestar, between Chalcis and Antioch, 
some drunken Jews began, in the public streets, to 
mock and blaspheme the name of Christ. They went 
so far as to erect a cross, and fastened a Christian boy 
to it, whom they scourged so unmercifully that he died. 
The offenders were justly punished with exemplary 
rigor l but the feud left a rankling hatred in the hearts 
of the Christians. 2 Some years after, they rose and 
plundered a synagogue in Antioch. The Roman 
governor espoused the cause of the Jews, this time the 
unoffending victims of wanton animosity; and, by an 
ordinance of the Emperor, the clergy were commanded 
to make restitution. But the clergy found an advocate 
in the celebrated Simon Stylites, so called from his 
passing his life on the top of a slender column, sixty 
feet high. Theodosius could not resist the intercession 
of this saintly personage, to whom lie wrote under the 
title of the “Holy Martyr in the Air” — earnestly 
soliciting his prayers. The order of restitution was 
annulled — the just prefect recalled. 3 It is possible, 
however, that the synagogue in question may have 
been built in violation of a law of the empire, which 
prohibited the erecting any new edifices for Jewish 
worship. 4 

Perhaps unfortunately, as encouraging them to pur¬ 
sue such violent means of conversion, the Christians in 
the island of Minorca, by means of the conflagration of 
a synagogue, obtained a signal triumph — the baptism 
of all the Jews in the island. 5 We have the account of 


1 Cod. Tl,codes. XV i. I. 21. 2 Socrates, H. E. vii. 10. 

i Evagrius, H E. i. 13. 4 Cod. Theod. xvi. 27. 

ina Letter of Sevenia in Baroniua, sub. ann. 418. 
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this transaction on the authority of the Bishop himself, 
and it presents a singular picture of the times. The 
pious Severus was sorely grieved that in an island 
where, though more useful animals abounded, wolves 
and foxes were not permitted to exist, — where, though 
snakes and scorpions were found, yet, miraculously he 
would suppose, they were deprived of their venom, — 
the Jews should be so numerous and wealthy in the 
two largest towns of the island, particularly in Magona, 
now Mahon. Long had he desired to engage in a holy 
warfare against this unbelieving race. He was at 
length encouraged to hope for victory by the arrival 
of the relics of the martyr Stephen, 1 which were left in 
the island by the celebrated Orosius. In a short time 
the conflict began, and perpetual disputations took 
place. The Christians were headed by their Bishop, 
the Jews by a certain Theodoras, a man of acknowl¬ 
edged eminence in Rabbinical learning, and of such 
consequence in the place as to have filled the office of 
defender of the city. 

The Christians, if we are to believe the Bishop, 
thought only of spiritual means of attack, persuasion, 
argument, with whatever miracles the relics of St. 
Stephen might vouchsafe to throw into their scale. 
The Jews had laid up in their synagogue more carnal 
weapons, stones, clubs, arrows, and other arms. En¬ 
couraged by two visions, the Bishop set off at the head 
of all his flock from Immona, and marched in the 
highest spirits to Magona, where he sent a summons 
of defiance to Theodoras and the Jews to meet him at 
the church. The Jews excused themselves because it 

1 A Jew plays a conspicuous part in the discovery of these rotes — no 
less a poison than Gamaliel hiinsulf, the. teacher of St. Paul, wlu> appeared 
in a vision to Lucian, head of a monastery, at Oaphnrgamnln in Palestine. 
These relics were of sovereign efficacy in cheeking the Pelagian heresy. 
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was the Sabbath — and they could not enter an unclean 
place on that day. The Bishop immediately offered to 
■meet them on their own ground, the synagogue. They 
still declined the contest, but surrounded the house in 
which the Bishop was, in great numbers. The Bishop 
mildly expostulated with them for having laid up arms 
in their synagogue. They denied the fact, and offered 
to confirm their assertion with an oath. “ No need of 
oaths,” replied the Bishop; “ let us satisfy our own 
eyes; ” and immediately he set forward with his whole 
troop, singing a verse of the Ninth Psalm, “ Their 
memory hath perished with a loud noise: 1 but the Lord 
endureth forever.” The Jews gladly joined in the 
Psalm, applying it, no doubt, with a very different 
meaning. A fray began in the streets through some 
Jewish women throwing stones from the windows. 
The Bishop could not restrain his flock, who rushed 
furiously in. The fury of the assailants is directly 
attributed to Christ himself! No blood was shed on 
either side, except of an Achan in the Christian party, 
who endeavored to purloin some valuable effects, and 
had Ins head broken by a stone from his own friends; 
but the Christians became masters of the synagogue, 
and set it on fire, with all its furniture, except the 
books of the Law and the articles of silver. There is 
no '■ mention of arms having been discovered. The 
books were carried in reverential triumph to the 
church ; the silver restored. The Christians returned, 
singing Psalms of thanksgiving, to their church. Three 
days after, the Jews assembled within the melauclioly 
ruins of their religious house; the Christians also 
ciowded in, and fheodoi’us began an eloquent viudica- 

i These words will not be found in the English translation! they apneai 
in the Vulgate. 
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tion of the Law. He argued, he confuted all objec¬ 
tions ; he poured contempt on his opponents, who, by 
the confession of their Bishop, were so utterly discom¬ 
fited as to look for help to Heaven alone against this 
obstinate gainsayer. No miracle, however, was vouch¬ 
safed, and they owed their triumph to pure accident. 
They all began to cry with one voice, “ Thcodorus, 
believe in Clu-ist! ” The Jews mistook the words, and 
thought it was a shout of triumph, “ Theodoras believes 
in Christ!” They dispersed on all sides. Women 
tore their hair, and cried in bitter desperation, “ Oh, 
Theodoras, what hast thou done! ” The men bed 
away to the woods and rocks. Theodoras, entirely 
deserted and left alone, had not strength of mind to 
resist. Reuben, the first of the Jews who had been 
converted, argued with him, and laid before him the 
advantages which might attend his becoming a Chris¬ 
tian. The Rabbi yielded to these unworthy motives. 
The example of his defection was followed, and the 
Jews were generally baptized. The triumphant Bishop 
strongly recommended to his brethren the laudable 
example of his own zeal and success, — an example 
which, as far as burning the synagogues, they seein to 
have been apt enough to adopt ; for an express law 
appears to have been required from Honorius to pro¬ 
hibit these acts of violence. « 

The conversion of many Jews in Crete 1 reflects 
more credit on the humanity of the Christians, while it 
shows the wild and feverish fanaticism which still lay 
deep within the hearts of the Jews, ready to break 
forth at the first excitement of those unextinguisliable 
hopes which were alike their pride, their consolation, 
and their ruin. Among the numerous and wealthy 
1 Socrates, vii. 38; Nicephorus, xir. 10. 
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Israelites who inhabited that fertile island, an impostor 
appeared, who either bore or assumed the name of 
Moses. He announced himself as the successor of the 
great Lawgiver, and for a whole year travelled about 
the island, persuading his credulous countrymen to 
abandon their possessions and their farms to follow his 
guidance. They listened; they relaxed their us.ial 
industry, and neglected their labors, under the fond 
hope ot speedily obtaining possession of a more fertile 
laud, that of milk and honey. The appointed time 
came, and at the call of Moses they crowded forth by 
thousands; for he had proclaimed that, like the Red 
Sea of old, the deep Mediterranean would be turned 
to dry land before them. At the dawn of day they 
followed him blindly to the top of a lofty promontory, 
from whence he commanded them to throw themselves 
down. The foremost obeyed; they were dashed to 
pieces against the rocks, or sank into the unobedient 
waves. Many perished; more would have shared 
their fate hut for some fishing-craft and merchant- 
vessels belonging to the Christians, who showed the 
utmost activity in saving the lives of their deluded 
countrymen, and, by holding up the bodies of the 
drowned, prevented the rest from following their fatal 
examj le. The Jews, at length disabused, turned to 
revenge themselves on their leader. But be had dis¬ 
appeared ; no doubt lie had secured a place of retreat, 
probably with some of the fruits of his imposture. 
Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, cannot disguise 
his suspicion that he was a devil who assumed a human 
form for the destruction of those unhappy people. 
But many of the Jews, heartily ashamed of their own 
credulity, and struck with the brotherly kindness of 
the Christians, adopted the faith of love and charity. 
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We must revert to Alexandria, ever the most fatal 
scene of Jewish turbulence and Jewish calamity. Yet 
no calamity could induce this gainloving people to 
bnndon th.it ^i cat emporium of commerce. Rarely 
have we directed our attention to the city of Alex¬ 
andria biu we-have seen its streets flowing with the 
blood of thousands of Jews; at our next, view we 
always find them reestablished in immense numbers, 
and in inexhaustible opulence. To’ the old feuds be¬ 
tween Greeks and Jews in this city, noted at all times 
for its fierce and mutinous spirit, had succeeded those 
of the different sects of Christians, and of the Chris¬ 
tians, Pagans, and Jews. Even holy bishops were not 
superior to the violence which the fiery climate seemed 
to infuse into the veins of these “ children of the Sun.” 
J he records of the Alexandrian Church present, per¬ 
haps, the most un-Christian page in Christian history. 1 
At this period the city was rent into factions on a 
subject, all-important in those days, the merits of the 
dancers in the public exhibitions, 2 These entertain¬ 
ments usually took place on the Jewish Sabbath, and 
on that idle day the theatre was thronged with Jews, 
who preferred this profane amusement to the holy 
worship of their synagogue. 3 Violent collisions of the 
diffeient factions perpetually took place, which rarely 

1 Socm tes, "• E ', vii - 13 • Socrates says of the Alexandrian seditions, 
,' va W oifunog oil mivircu -n/c ippijc They always ended in blow! 
sued. 


* Tl,e scverer Kabbins prohibited the theatre. “ Iis denique, qni „ ludis 
abstnmi-rtint, multi Judcorum aeoeiisendi, qui n Rnbhii.is eiepius mlmoniti, 
coronnin Ihenlrnlom, veluti cajtum irrisornm, quern ingredi 1‘lnsmistiv pm- 
hibuerat, sunctitatis studio ftigerunt.” Mailer. Do Cienio .Kvi Theo.losinm 

p. 60, with note. The Rabbinical authority was at its weakest in Orotic 
Alexandria. 


lie .lows and Christians, like the Blues and Greens in Constantinople, 
scein to have espoused the cause of different actors, in ili ttUov iSiu Toiic 
opxqoTuc inirtnoTiipuvTO koiS’ iavrciv. 
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terminated without bloodshed. Orestes, Prefect of 
Alexandria, determined to repress these sanguinary 
tumults, and ordered his police regulations to be sus¬ 
pended in the theatre. 1 Certain partisans of Cyril, the 
Archbishop, entered the theatre with the innocent de¬ 
sign, according to Socrates, on whose partial authority 
the whole affair rests, of reading these ordinances. 
Among the rest was one Hierax, a low schoolmaster, 
a man conspicuous as an adherent of the Archbishop, 
whom he was wont frequently to applaud by clapping bis 
hands (the usual custom in the Church} whenever he 
preached. From what cause does not appear, but the 
Jews considered themselves insulted by his presence, 
and raised an outcry that the man was there only to 
stir up a tumult. Orestes, jealous of the Archbishop, 
who had usurped on the civil authority, ordered Hierax 
to be seized and scourged. Cyril sent for the princi¬ 
pal Jews, and threatened them with exemplary ven¬ 
geance if they did not cause all tumults against the 
Christians to cease. The Jews determined to antici¬ 
pate their adversaries. Having put on rings ofpnlm- 
hurk that they might distinguish each other in the 
dark, they suddenly, at. the dead of night, raised a cry 
othre about the great church, called that of Alexander. 
Hie Christians rose, and rushed from all quarters to 
save the church. The Jews fell on them, and mas¬ 
sacred on all sides. When day dawned, the cause of 
the uproar was manifest. The militant Archbishop 
instantly took arms, attacked with a formidable force 
the synagogues of the .Jews, slew many, drove the 
lest out of the city, and plundered their property 2 

J IW ° nmS r6lat0S act of Archbishop with characteristic coolness: 
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The strong part which Orestes took against the 
Archbishop, and iiis regret at the expulsion of the 
thriving and industrious Jews from the citv, seem to 
warrant a suspicion that the latter were not so en¬ 
tirely without provocation. Both, however, sent repre¬ 
sentations to the Emperor; hut, probably before he 
could interfere, the feud between the implacable Pre¬ 
fect and the Archbishop had grown to a greater height. 
Cyril, it is said, on one occasion advanced to meet his 
adversary, with the Gospel in his hand, as a sign of 
peace ; but Orestes, suspecting probably that he had 
not much of its spirit in his heart, refused this offer of 
conciliation. There were certain monks who lived in 
the mountains of Nitria. These fiery champions of 
the Church seized their arms, and poured into the city 
to strengthen the faction of the Patriarch. Embol¬ 
dened by their presence, Cyril openly insulted Orestes 
— called him heathen, idolater, and many other op¬ 
probrious names. In vain the Prefect protested that 
he had been baptized by Atticus, a bishop in Con¬ 
stantinople. A man, named Ammonius, hurled a 
great stone at his head : the blood gushed forth, and 
his affrighted attendants dispersed on all sides. But 
the character of Orestes stood high with the inhab¬ 
itants. The Alexandrian populace rose in defence of 
their Prefect; the monks were driven from the city, 
Ammonius tortured and put to death. Cyril com¬ 
manded his body to be taken up, paid him all the 
honors of a martyr, and declared that he had fallen a 
victim to his righteous zeal in defence of the Church. 
Even Socrates seems to shrink from relating this un¬ 
christian conduct of the Patriarch. Cyril himself was 


“ Ex Jurlipis nonmillos neci dnt, alios expcllit o civitiile, eorumque fortuuus 
a multitudinc diript permittit.” Sub ann. 415. 
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ashamed, and glad to bury the transaction in oblivion. 
Before long, however, his adherents perpetrated a more 
inhuman deed even than the plunder and expulsion or 
the Jews : it must be related, to show the ferocious 
character ot their antagonists. There was a woman, 
named Hypatia of extraordinary learning, and deeply 
\ ersed in the 1 la tonic philosophy. She lived in great 
intimacy with Orestes, and was suspected of encourag- 
nig him in Ins hostility to the Patriarch. This woman 
they sensed, dragged her from her chariot, and, with 
the most revolting indecency, tore her clothes off, and 
dien rent her limb from limb. By another account 
. i ll,m f lf a accus ed as having instigated, from 
jealousy of the fair Platonist’s numerous hearers, this 
louible act. It ,s grievous to add, that, through 
biibes and interest at the imperial court, the affair 
lemamed unpunished: nor do we hear that the Jews 

° Jtamed either redress or restoration to their homes 
anu property. 

We gladly avert our eyes to catch a few occasional 

fowarcl °tl r' feC,i ' 1g amon S tlie Christian hierarchy 
laids the subjects of our History. The history and 

the laws of the Empire thus show the Jews in almost 
every province, not of the East alone, hut of Greece 
he Islands, Italy, Gaul, Africa, and Spain. 1 It W 
Hted that such was the spirit of love produced by the 
example of the good Hilary, in his diocese of Poitiers 
n rani, that at his funeral the Israelites were heard 

tion' firV" ^ - reW tI,eir monmful psalms of lamenta- 
Uon for the Christian Bishop.* Some traits of friendly 

aiKl ° f am,cablu correspondence with respecta- 

1 Socrates, H. E., iii. 13 . 

■ Honorat. Vit S. Hilarii. 
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ble Jews, occur in the elegant works of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris. 1 

In the mean time the Jewish Patriarchate, after 
having exercised its authority for nearly three centu¬ 
ries, expired in the person of Gamaliel. Its fall had 
been prognosticated by many visible signs of decay and 
dissolution. The Jews, ever more and more dispersed, 
became probably a less influential part of the popula¬ 
tion in Palestine ; at least those in the Holy Land bore 
a less proportion to the numbers scattered throughout 
the world; and thus the bonds of authority over the 
more remote communities gradually relaxed. A law 
of Honorius gave a signal blow to its opulence: it 
prohibited the exportation of the annual tribute 2 which 
the collectors of the Patriarch levied on the Jews 
throughout the Empire, from Rome, 3 * * * * 8 probably from 
the Western Empire. Five years after, it is true, this 
law was repealed, and the Patriarch resumed his 
rights ; but the Jews were deprived, by another statute, 
of the agency, — an office, now apparently become 


1 Yet Sidonius must apologize for his favorable disposition to a Jew: 
“ Gozolas nntione Judreus . . . cujus mihi quoque esset persona ccrnli, si 
non esset sec til despecta . .” Ep. iii. 4, and iv. 5. ‘‘Judtcum priosens 
ehurta conimendut, non quod mihi placeat error, per quern pereunt invo- 
luti. . . . Sed quia neminein ipsorum nos dceot cx asse damnabilem pro- 
nunciare, dum vivjt. In spe enim ndhuc absolutionis est, cui suppet.it posse 
convert]’.” fi. 11. Sec also Greg. Tur. ii. c. 21. 

2 Josf attributes the gradual decline of the Patriarchate (at. an earlier 

period) to the falling-off of its revenues: “ Wenn wir nicht irren, so hatla 

die Sclnvache ties Patriarchats ihren Grund ini Yersiegen der Einnahmen, 

die Him in fruiterer Zoit zugoflossen waron.*' Judentlmm, ii. 358. They 

then began to send out their collectors: “ . . . quos ipsi Apostolos vocant, 
qui ail exigent!urn aimnn atque argentum a Pntriarehn certo tempore 

diriguntur, e singulis Synagogis cxactam summam ndque suseeptam ad 
eundem reportent.” Cod. Theodos. xvi. 14. Compare, on the title 
arcooro?.o£, .Julian. Epist. xxv. Epiplmnius de Hn?re3. 30, and the note 
on this law in Ritter’s Cod. Theodos. 

8 Cod. Theod. xvi. 15. 
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lucrative, which their active habits of trade enabled 
them to fill with great advantage to themselves. At 
length a law of .Theodosius, 1 which has been differently 
understood, either stripped the Patriarch of the honor¬ 
ary title of Prefect, which had been assigned to him 
by former emperors, and thus virtually destroyed his 

authority; or, as some — inaccurately, 1 conceive_ 

suppose, expressly abolished the office. The crime 
imputed to the Patriarch was his erecting new syna¬ 
gogues, in defiance of the imperial laws. At all events, 
Gamaliel even if after this statute lie maintained 
the empty name of Patriarch —at his death had no 
successor; and this spiritual monarchy of the West 
was forever dissolved. 2 It may be said that the domin¬ 
ion passed into the hands of the Rabbinical aristocracy. 
The Jerusalem 1 almiul had already been compiled, as a 
new code : it embodied and preserved the learning of 
the schools in Palestine, which, before the fall of the 
Patriarchate, hadmlmost come to an end. But the later 
compilation, the Talmud of Babylon, eclipsed the more 


On tlia title of Agentes in Iiebua, compare note 


1 Cod. Theodos. xvi. 
on Law 24. 

2 Cod. Thfendos. xvi. 22:_ 

; Jl ‘T liel " S oxirti " ,avit se posse Impimc delinquere, quod 
, C n * He was ordered to surroni J bia 

pa ant (codicillum) of office as honorary Prefect, “ Ita ut in eo sit hoiiore 
m quo ante 1 rafeeturan, fuerut constitutes, ac deineeps nullus eondi luciat 

"r !" 80 . ,i '".' ,inc > si * ine setllti( " le fiWM.it depoiii 
nth , T r ' P roh,b,te<1 «*e circumcision, bv him or any 

a an? sW —«“ .£53 

aitoniing ti the law of Constantino. Compare Law 26 

privin!' tlm uJr'nm! 1 t TUendo *™ ">« -V-nger prohibited the de- 
piivmj, the .Kvra ol their synagogues, and burning them. If Bvntt 

Rogues, since the passing of the law, had been consecrated as <d, r he or' 

** of eqnai din, JZ'^ 

be’reato^ If I. 0C '' consl!cmtal to Christian uses were to 

tin. nW ' ‘ C,a G! ' lln adequate price was to be paid. But while 

Cod Sd! xvras .''’ 0 ' 0 PeimittBd f ° Sta " d ' n ° ne "’ ° DeS were t0 built - 
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obscure and less perfect work of the Palestinian Jews, 
and became the law and the religion ot the whole 1 ace 
of Israel. 

The Talmud remains as a whole secluded in its 
mysteries, except to those who are not only Hebrew 
scholars, but who have mastered the later and less 
classical Hebrew (if it may be so said) of the Rabbins. 1 
In our days perhaps the Talmud, revealed in all its 
secret lore, might obtain a fair hearing and a dispas¬ 
sionate judgment. But immediately after, or indeed 
before its final compilation had begun, three ages of 
intense, bitter, unforgiving hatred between Jew and 
Christian bad intervened — ages of division too natural, 
too inevitable, when Christians bated each other for 
far less glaring differences, and with even more impla¬ 
cable cordiality, than they did the Jews. During this 
period the Christian considered himself involved in an 
inextinguishable blood-feud with the Jew, the mur¬ 
derer as he was esteemed of the Saviour; and the 
Jew, scattered, despised, downtrodden, could not but 
look with the gloomiest envy on the Christian, who 
had succeeded in conquering the world to his faith, an 
achievement which, in his high days of hope, he had 
thought to have been his own glorious destiny. He 
therefore shut himself up in his pride, as if his race 
were still the chosen, though as yet sorely tried and 

i Sane separate treatises may be read translated into Latin or into mod¬ 
ern languages, a few in the great Thesaurus of Ugolini. i'he vast scheme 
of Chiarini, who proposed to publish the whole Babylonian iahriud, trans¬ 
lated into French (his single volume contains only the first treatise, the 
Beracoth), was cut off by bis untimely death, in 1S32. M. Pinner of Ber¬ 
lin issued proposals even on a larger scale for the publication of the whole 
Talmud, with a German translation, and copious notes and illustrations. 
Only the lirst voluttft appeared (at least I, as a subscriber to the work, 
have received but one, in folio, Berlin, A. D. 1842). I presume that the 
work has been discontinued, for what reason I know not. 
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lioa\ ily burdened, people of God. In later times, 
when the schism grew wider and wider, the only way 
(as we shall find it was proposed in the Middle Ages) 
to extirpate obstinate Judaism, was to burn and de- 
sfroy, and utterly root out the Talmud. The Talmud 
therefore became more dear to the Jew, who was little 
inclined to unfold its lore to the blind, prejudiced 
Christians, unable to comprehend, and unworthy of 
being enlightened by its wisdom. As better times 
came on, Christian scholars, Lightfoot, Selden, the 
Buxtorffs, Meuscken, Wolf, Bartolocci, dug into those 
hidden mines, from the love of knowledge and the de¬ 
sire of illustrating the origin of their own religion. 
Eisenmenger undertook the hateful task of disclosing 
all the mysteries of Rabbinical leatning, only to make 
the Jews more detestable to the Christian world, and to 
expose them to more merciless persecution. The title- 
page of his work is “Judaism Exposed ” (Entdecktes 
Judenthum). It is, according to Eisenmenger, a pro¬ 
found and true statement of the frightful manner in 
which the obdurate Jews curse and scoff at the Iloly 
JTnnty, God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
moek at the Holy Mother of Christ, throughout insult 
the New Testament, the Apostles and Evangelists, the 
whole religion of Christ. Odious as was the spirit and 
intention of Eisenmenger, his reading was vast, his 
industry indefatigable (two enormouslv thick quarto 
volumes are crowded with citations in the original, and 
W,th t, ,' msl;L " ons > I have never heard his accuracy 
seriously impeached. But the grave defect of the book 
is, that passages from the Talmud are heaped together 
indiscriminately with passages from the modern writ- 
nigs, writings ot times when cruel persecution, as well 
as contempt, had for centuries goaded the miserable 
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Jews to the only vengeance in which, besides over¬ 
reaching in trade, they could indulge, —writings in their 
own secret, unintelligible language, such as the “ Tol- 
doth Jesu,” and the other “ fiery weapons of Satan,” 
published later, to the horror and detestation of Chris¬ 
tian Europe, by Wagenseil . 1 Of all the Jewish books, 
early and late, the extracts in Eisenmenger, read with 
this caution and in the more generous spirit of our 
times, form certainly a most curious and instructive 
collection. Take the strange, monstrous Oriental 
hyperboles, in which the barbarized Jews endeavored 
to describe the Undescribable, to represent under im¬ 
agery the Inconceivable Godhead and Ilis attributes ; 
the wild, sometimes profound, and almost sublime alle¬ 
gories, which Eisenmenger, and probably the more 
ignorant Jews themselves, understood literally, as they 
did the strange apologues and parables. Consider the 
philosophy of the Talmud without the apologetic re¬ 
serve and prudent suppression of the modern Jewish 
writers, or without the remorseless literalness of most 
Christian expositors ; without receiving it as altogether 
a mystery of esoteric wisdom, skilfully and subtly 
couched in language only really intelligible to the 
initiate, but as the growth of the human mind in a 
very peculiar condition, a legendary and a scholasti¬ 
cism, and a mysticism of half-European, half-Asiatic 
cast. But this would require a perfect mastery of 
Rabbinical Hebrew in its gradual development and ex¬ 
pansion, as well as a calm and subtle, and penetrating, 

1 Tho “Tela Ignea Satanic." Wagenseil himself admits the wretched 
trash about the birth and early life of the Saviour, in the “ Toldoth Jesu,” 
to be very modern: “narn eat oiunmo reeeus seu abortus,” p. 25. I ap¬ 
prehend that it was crushed out of the maddened hearts of the Jews by 
the Inquisition — a miserable, revenge, but still revenge! It iirst. appeared 
in the “ Pugio Fidei ” of the Spanish monk' Raymond Martin. 
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I would almost say, considering tlie subjects often in 
discussion, a reverential judgment, — the gift of few 
men, of still fewer who are likely to devote their minds 
to what after all might prove but a barren study. So 
alone should we know what the Jews have been, what 
they may be, and fully understand their writings and 
their later history. A religious mind would be above 
all indispensable; but the combination of religious zeal 
with respect for the religion of others is the last and 
tardiest growth hi the inexhaustible soil of Christian 
virtue . 1 

1 Tlio calm and sober chapters of Jost, in his “ .Tudenthnin,” on the Tal¬ 
mud (Judentlium, ii. pp. 202-222), deserve to be read and studied. See 
Ids distinction between the Haiucha and the Midrasch, p. 213. “While, 
ns the Hnlnclin was the very life of the religion, it rigorously enforced 
tlio Law in all its strictest observances, with all the subtlety and inge- 
ii uity by which its provisions had been fenced about, and guarded by 
(be most minute definitions, so the Midrasch was the element of the most 
boundless intellectual activity, or of thought and opinion, ‘des Dettlcens 
und Meinens. All which did not belong to the Law it assumed as its prov¬ 
ince; the conceptions of God, of angels and spirits; notions of the being and 
destiny of man in this world and the next ; the moral law in ail its bear¬ 
ings; tlie treatment of the historical events in the Jewish umitlls; the pos¬ 
sible meaning of every expression in the Holy Scriptures; the reconcile¬ 
ment of seemingly contradictory characters of Biblical persons; popular 
traditions and proverbs; popular belief and superstition, even particular 
observances of the Law, as fur us they could lie brought into relation with 
such imiuirios, - in short, an endless world of aclual life and creative im¬ 
agination was contained In the Agadn or Midrasch." The Agada “ . . . . 
represents God us acting and speaking us appears to the writers necessary 1 
lor ills purposes; it brings forward holy men and women of tlio old times 
l.cliire tile eyes of its hearers .as conversing with God ami with spirits; it 
permits God and the angels to mingle in the commerce and strife of men 
o f "'" t0 1101 uncording to their wish; on the holy it bestows miraculous 
powers ol Hie most extraordinary kind. They heal the sick of whom art 

has despaired, kill with a word or a look-all nature is under their 

command. 1 hey have unlimited power over evil spirits. The 

, . 1 ftMM9 11,1 S01 ' ,S of tenets and opinions, which are not accordant with 

Jewish language and views, tn mould them after its own fashion; it takes 
up I ythagorean and Platonic, Alexandrian und Gnostic, Persian und oilier 
Oriental notions, und turns them into Jewish. Hence Hie infinite charm 
of variety, and the delight of the Jews to wander in this wild garden; 
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hence the acknowledged impossibility to introduce anything like tenets, or 
even to lay down principles of tenets.” 

This fertile imagination of the Jews had already allowed itself free play 
in the apocryphal books, such as the ivth (so called) Esdras, the Ascension 
of Isaiah, the Book of Enoch; to say nothing of the Jewish part of the 
Oracula Sibyllina. Compare Ewald, especially on the ivth book of Esdras, 
xvii. 63, &c.; Ililgenfeld, Die Jiidische Apocalyplik. 

Pinner, in his preface, has cited the opinions of many other learned men 
as to the real character and contents of the genuine Talmud. See, too, 
Salvador (J^sus Christ et sa Doctrine) for a defence of the Talmud. 
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sSRHsr 4 Jcrusa,em by the peraian3 -*•«»,»** by 

The irruption of the Northern Barbarians during 
the latter half of the fourth to about the end of the 
• hlth century so completely disorganized the whole 
frame of society, that the condition of its humblest 
members could not but be powerfully influenced by 
the total revolution in the government, in the posses¬ 
sion of the soil, and in the social character of all those 
countries which .were exposed to their inroads. The 
Jews were widely dispersed in all the provinces on 
winch the storm fell - in Belgium, along the course 
the Rhine —in such parts of Germany as were 
cmhzed — m Gaul, Italy, and Spain. An early law 
of Constantine 1 shows them as settled at Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), another in Macedonia and Illv- 
ricum. The Western Emperors legislate concerning 
the Jews as frequently as the Eastern. In Gaul” 
Council after Council, not only those which denounce 
their commerce in slaves, but others in every part, in 
1 Cod. Theodos. xvi. 3. 12. 
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Bretagne, at Agde, in the South, show them as liv- 
Lncr on terms of free intercourse with the Christians; 

o 

the clergy alone were forbidden to share in their feasts, 
or to admit them to their own hospitable hoards , 1 We 
have seen them mourning over a humane Bishop of 
Poitiers; so too over another Bishop, Cfallus of Cler¬ 
mont, whose bier they followed weeping, with lighted 
torches .' 2 They are employed by another Bishop of 
Clermont (Sidonius Apollinavis) in offices of trust. 
The laws of the Burgundians define the mulct for a 
Jew who shall strike a Christian with fist or cudgel 
or whip or stone, or pull his hair . 3 If he lifted his 
hand against the sacred person of a priest, the penalty 
was death and confiscation of goods . 4 In Italy we 
shall have full account of their state and condition. 
The decrees of the Council of Elvira have already 
recognized them as land-owners and cultivators of the 
soil in Spam. Of the original progress of the .Tews 
into these countries, history takes no notice ; for they 
did not migrate in swarms, or settle in large bodies, 
but sometimes as slaves, following the fortunes of their 
masters ; sometimes as single enterprising traders, they 
travelled on and advanced as convenience or profit 
tempted, till they reached the verge of civilization. 
On them the successive inroads and conquests of the 
Barbarians fell much more lightly than on the native 
inhabitants. Attached to no fixed residence, with lit¬ 
tle interest in the laws and usages of the different 
provinces; rarely encumbered with landed property or 

1 Concil. Venet. (Vannos, cun. 21) AgathensiB (Agde). The Council of 
Elvira dul not confine this prohibition to the clergy. 

2 Gregor. Tur. Vit. Patr. c. vii. 

3 Bnronius, Ann. a. d. 445-9, 449-61. 

* Leg. Burgund. (apud Cancinni, xix.). De Judrais quf in Christian uni 
manum pruesuraerint initterc. 
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with immovable effects; sojourners, not settlers, den¬ 
izens rather than citizens, they could retreat, before the 
cloud burst, to the more secure and peaceful dwellings 
of theif brethren, and bear with them the most valu¬ 
able portion of their goods. True citizens of the ivorld, 
they shifted their quarters, and found new channels 
for their trade as fast as the old were closed. But the 
watchful son of Israel fled to return again, in order 
that he might share in the plunder of the uneircum- 
cised. Through burning towns and ravaged fields he 
travelled, regardless of the surrounding misery which 
enveloped those with whom he had no ties of attach¬ 
ment. If splendid cities became a prey to the flames, 
or magnificent churches lay iu ashes, his meaner dwell¬ 
ing was abandoned without much regret, and with no 
serious loss; and even his synagogue might perish in 
the common ruin, without either deeply wounding the 
religious feelings of the worshippers, who had no pecu¬ 
liar local attachment to the spot, or inflicting any very 
grievous loss on a community who could reestablish, at 
no great expense, their humble edifice. If, indeed, 
individuals experienced considerable losses, their whole 
trading community had great opportunities of- reim¬ 
bursement, which they were not likely to overlook or 
neglect in the wild confusion of property which at¬ 
tended the conquests of the invaders. Where battles 
were fought, and immense plunder fell into the power 
of the wandering Barbarians, the Jews were still at 
hand to traffic the worthless and glittering baubles with 
which ignorant savages are delighted, or the more use¬ 
ful hut comparatively cheap instruments and weapons 
of iron and brass, for the more valuable commodities, 
of which the vendors knew not the price or the use. 
These, by the rapid and secret correspondence which, 
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no doubt, the Israelites had already established with 
their brethren in every quarter of the world, were 
transported into more peaceful and unplundered re¬ 
gions, which still afforded a market for the luxuries and 
ornaments of hie. Already in the time of Gregory 
the First, a more perilous traffic had begun. Some of 
the clergy had dared, or had been compelled by want, 
to alienate the sacred vessels and furniture of their 
churches to the profane hands of the Jew merchant. 
Gregory declares with horror 1 that the clergy of Vena¬ 
fro had sold to a Jew two silver cups, two crowns with 
dolphins, the lilies of two others, six larger and seven 
smaller pallia . 2 It seems that the sale was illegal, and 
the Jew could be forced to regorge his prey, Gregory, 
as we shall hereafter see, was generally just and hu¬ 
mane to the Jews. As to the particulars of this com¬ 
merce, we have no certain information, as, in truth, 
the fact rests rather on inference than on positive data; 
but if it existed to the extent we believe, it must have 
been highly lucrative, when the venders were ignorant 
barbarians, and the purchasers intelligent, and, prob¬ 
ably, not over-scrupulous traders, well acquainted with 
the price which every article would bear in the dif¬ 
ferent markets of the civilized world. Nor is it im¬ 
probable that, by keeping alive the spirit of commerce, 
which might otherwise have become utterly extinct 
amid the general insecurity, the interruption of the 
usual means of communication, and the occupation of 
the roads by wild marauders, the Jews conferred a 
great advantage on society, by promoting the civiliza¬ 
tion of these wild and warlike hordes. But we have 
ample- evidence that one great branch of commerce fell 
almost entirely into the hands of the Jews — the in- 
1 “ Quod dici nefas est." 2 S. Greg. Ejpisf. i. &5. 
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ternal slave-trade of Europe. It is impossible to sup¬ 
pose but that this strange state of things must have 
inspired a sort of revengeful satisfaction into the mind 
of the zealous Israelite. While his former masters, or 
at least his rulers, the Christians, were wailing over 
their desolate fields, their ruined churches, their pil¬ 
laged monasteries, their violated convents, he was grow¬ 
ing rich amid the general ruin, and perhaps either 
purchasing for his own domestic service, at the cheapest 
pi'ice, the fairest youths, and even high-born maidens, 
or driving his gangs of slaves to the different markets, 
where they still bore a price. The Church beheld this 
evil with avowed grief and indignation. In vain popes 
issued their rescripts, and councils uttered their inter¬ 
dicts ; the necessity for the perpetual renewal both of 
the admonitions of the former, and the laws of the lat¬ 
ter, show that they had not the power to repress a 
practice which they abhorred. The language of these 
edicts was, at first, just and moderate. The Christians 
had, probably, the wisdom to perceive that, however 
apparently disgraceful to their cause, and productive 
of much misery, this trade had also its advantages, in 
mitigating the horrors and atrocities of war. Servitude 
was an evil, particularly when the Christian was en¬ 
slaved to an Infidel or Jew, but it was the only alter¬ 
native to avoid massacre. Conquering savages will 
respect human life only where it is of value as a dis¬ 
posable article, — they will make captives only where 
captives are useful and salable. In the interior of 
Africa, it may be questionable how far the slave-trade 
increases or allays the barbarity of warlike tribes. No 
doubt many marauding expeditions arc undertaken, 
and even wars between different tribes and nations 
entered into, with no other motive or object of plunder 
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except, the miserable beings which supply the slave- 
marts i but where the war arises from other causes, it 
would probably terminate in the relentless extermina¬ 
tion of the conquered party, if they were not spared, 
some may say, and with justice, for the more pitiable 
fate of being carried across the desert as a marketable 
commodity. But with the northern tribes, the capture 
of slaves was never the primary object of their in¬ 
vasions ; they moved onward either in search of new 
settlements, or propelled by the vast mass of increas¬ 
ing population among the tribes beyond them : at this 
period, therefore, this odious commerce must have 
greatly tended to mitigate the horrors of war, which 
the state of society rendered inevitable. 

From the earliest period after Christianity assumed 
the reins of the Empire, the possession of Christian 
slaves by the circumcised had offended the dominant 
party. Constantine issued a severe law, which pro¬ 
hibited the Jew, under pain of confiscation of prop¬ 
erty, from buying a Christian slave ; but this law was 
either never executed, or fell into disuse . 1 It was re¬ 
enacted by Theodosius, with the addition, that such as 
were slaves before the issue of the decree were to be 
redeemed by the Christians . 2 A law of Ilonorius 3 
only prohibited the conversion of Christian slaves to 
Judaism, not interfering with, or rather fully recogniz¬ 
ing, the Jews right of property in their bondsmen . 4 

4 1 Colt Theodos. xvi. Sozomen. ’lam\<uuv 6i tvopotemmv tf&eva 
dovAov dtvda&ai ruv t^irtpas aipecreuc. The slilve was confiscated to the 
public treasury. H. E. iii. la. 

2 Cod. Theodos, iii. 1. 5. The date is A. c. 38*1. 

2 1 Cod. 1 heodos. xvi. 8. 3. The law is dated A. c. 415, 

4 Jost, Judunlhmn, ii. 158. mentions Abalm, a wealthy and enlightened 
Jew ol Cffisaroa, who was on friendly and familiar terras with the Homan 
proconsul, and though lie conversed in Greek with the proconsul, and 
allowed his daughters to be taught Greek, still lived in amity with the 
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After the evil had grown, through the - incessant bar¬ 
baric wars, to a much greater magnitude, the Council 
of Orleans 1 (a. c. 540) took the lead, but with great 
fairness and moderation, in the laudable attempt to 
alleviate its baneful effects on the religious as well as 
the temporal state of the slave. That assembly en¬ 
acted, “ That if a slave was commanded to perform 
any service incompatible with bis religion, and the 
master proceeded to punish him for disobedience, he 
might find an asylum in any church: the clergy of 
that church were on no account to give him up, but to 
pay his full value to the master.” The fourth Council 
of the same place (a. c. 541) goes further: “ If a slave 
under such circumstances should claim the protection 
of any Christian, lie is bound to afford it, and to re¬ 
deem the slave at a fair price.” Further: “ Any Jew 
who makes a proselyte to Judaism, or takes a Chris¬ 
tian slave to himself (probably as wife or concubine), 
or by the promise of freedom bribes one born a Chris¬ 
tian to forswear bis faith, and embrace Judaism, loses 
his property in the slave. The Christian who lias ac¬ 
cepted his freedom on such terms shall not presume to 
fulfil the condition, for a born Christian who embraces 
Judaism is unworthy of liberty.” The first Council of 
Macon (a. c. 582) enacts, “ That according to the 
laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, the conditions by 
which a Christian, either as a captive in war or by 
purchase, has become slave to a Jew, must be re¬ 
spected. But since complaints have arisen that Jews 
living in the great and small towns have been so 
shameless as to refuse a fair price for the redemption 

Rabbins, ami even lectured in tile synagogues. He was served by Gothio 
slave*, and hud an ivory chair. 

1 Labbe. Concil. Bub ann. 
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of such bondsmen, no Christian can be compelled to 
remain in slavery ; but every Christian lias a right to 
redeem Christian slaves at the price of twelve solidi, 1 
(to such a price had human life fallen,) either to re¬ 
store them to freedom, or to retain them as his own 
slaves ; for it were unjust that those whom our Saviour 
has redeemed by his blood should groan in the fetters 
of un-Christian persecutors.” These laws produced little 
effect; for in the first place they calculated, far beyond 
the character of the age, on the predominance of Chris¬ 
tian charity over the love of lucre, both in the clergy 
and the laity. Besides, the whole administration of 
law had fallen into the worst disorder. Every king¬ 
dom, province, or district had its separate jurisdiction ; 
no uniformity of system could prevail; and where the 
commonalty, many of the administrators of the law, 
and even the clergy, could neither write nor read, the 
written rescripts of councils were often but a dead 
letter. The Fourth Council of Toledo (a. c. 633) 
recognized the practice of Jewish slave-dealing as in 
full force. The Tenth, at the same place (a. c. 655), 
complains that “ even the clergy, in defiance of the 
law, sold captives to Jews and heathens.” At the 
close of the sixth century, one of the wisest and most 
humane pontiffs filled the Papal chair, Gregory the 
First. The Pope in his pastoral letters alternately 
denounces, bewails, and, by authoritative rebuke and 
appeal to the better feelings, endeavors to suppress, 
this “ cruel and impious ” traffic, which still existed in 
Italy, Sicily, and the South of France. He writes to 
Fortunatus, Bishop of Naples, “ that he has received an 
account that a Jewish miscreant has built an altar, and 

1 According to the calculation adopted by Gibbon for this period, about 
80s. of our money. 
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forced or bribed bis Christian slaves to worship upon 
it.” 1 The prefect was directed to inflict corporal 
chastisement on the offender, and to cause all the slaves 
to receive their freedom. The next year he writes to 
Venantius, Bishop of Luna in Tuscany, rebuking him 
for permitting Christian slaves to come-into the power 
of Jewish masters, contrary to his duty. Those who 
had been long in the possession of such masters were 
to be considered as villains attached to the soil (the 
Jews, it should seem, were considerable landed proprie¬ 
tors or cultivators of the land in Italy). But if the 
Jew resisted, or abused his seigniorial right to trans¬ 
plant the slave 2 from the soil to which be belonged, he 
was to lose his lease of land, as well as his right over 
the slave. Gregory distinguishes between the pos¬ 
session of and the trade in slaves. No Jew or heathen, 
who was desirous of becoming a Christian, was to be 
retained in slavery. Lest the Jew should complain 
that he is robbed of his property, this rule is to be ob¬ 
served: if a heathen slave, bought as an article of 
trade, within three months after the sale, and before he 
finds another purchaser, shall wish to embrace Chris¬ 
tianity, the Jew shall receive the full price from a 
Christian slave-purchaser; if after that time, he shall 
immediately obtain bis freedom, as it is evident that the 
Jew keeps him not for sale, but for service. 3 This 

^ 1 1 ho altar tvas dedicated to the blessed Elios: a singular circumstance, 
if true, as it should seem that the Jew tempted other Christians besides 
slaves to tins “ saint-worship," so contrary to the spirit of his own religion. 
The Jew, it is insinuated iu the charge, had bribed the Bishop to conniv¬ 
ance. Greg. I-.pi.st. lib. ii. ep. 37. 

“ Quod si quispium do his vel ad ttlinm locum migrare, vel in obsequio 
into retiuere voluerit, ipse silti peputet qui jus colonarinm temeritate sua, 
jus vero juris dominii stti severitate damnuvit." Lib. iii. epist. 21. 

_ 3 This appears from a second letter to Eortimutus, Bishop of Naples, lib. 

'. ep. 31. I he Pagan or Jewish slave who wished to embrace Christianity 
‘ in libertatem modis omnibus vindieetutV’ 
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was, as it were, within the dominions of the Papacy, 
at least, almost bordering on the Pope’s own particular 
diocese. In the Gallic provinces, as probably his 
power was less implicitly acknowledged, so his tone is 
less peremptory. The slaves in such cases were to be 
repurchased out of the goods of the Church. Gregory 
writes to Caudidus, a presbyter in Gaul: “ Dominic, 
the hearer of this letter, has with tears made known to 
us, that his four brothers have been bought by the 
Jews, and are at present their slaves at Narbonno. 
We direct you to make inquiry into the transaction, 
and, if it be true, to redeem them at a proper price, 
which you will charge in your accounts, i. e. deduct 
from the annual payment made to Rome.” 1 Three 
years earlier he had written to Januarius, Bishop of 
Cagliari, in Sardinia, rebuking him, because certain 
slaves, belonging to Jews, who had taken refuge in a 
church, had been given up to the unbelievers. lie 
here declares “ that every slave so seeking baptism be¬ 
comes free, and the treasures of the poor (/. e. the 
goods of the Church) are not to suffer loss for their 
redemption.” 2 

There is in his very curious letter to Fortumitus, 
Bishop, of Naples, an approval of his ardent zeal in 
favor of Christian slaves bought by the Jews in the 
Gallic provinces. The Pontiff had intended entirely 
to interdict the trade. But a certain Jew, Basilius, 
with several others, had waited upon him, and stated 
that this traffic was recognized by the judicial author¬ 
ities, and that it was only by accident that Christian 

1 Lib. vi. epist. xxi. 

2 u Sive dim Christianus, sive nunc fuorit baptisatus, sine uilo C’liristi- 
anoruni pnuperum dam no religioso ecclesiastics piatatis pntrweiiiio in liber- 
talem modits omnibus vindicetur.” Epist. lib, iii. 9. 
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slaves were bought among tlie heathen. 1 In a solemn 
tone, the Pontiff thus writes to Thierri and Theode- 
bert, Kings of the Franks, and to Queen Brunehaut: 
“ We are in amazement that, in your kingdom, Jews 
are permitted to possess Christian slaves. For, what 
are Christians hut members of Christ’s body, who, as 
ye know, as we all know, is their Head ? Is it not 
most inconsistent to honor the Head, and to allow the 
members to be trampled on by His enemies ? We en¬ 
treat your Majesties to expel this baneful traffic, from 
your dominions : so will ye show yourselves true 
worshippers of Almighty God, by delivering His faith¬ 
ful from the hands of their adversaries.” 2 Another 
letter of Gregory, to Leo, Bishop of Catania in Sicily, 
establishes the curious fact that the Samaritans were 
likewise widely dispersed, and shared this traffic with 
the Jews : — “A circumstance, both revolting; and 
contrary to the law, hath been made known to us, — a 
circumstance, if true, worthy of the strongest repro¬ 
bation and the heaviest punishment. We understand 
that, certain Samaritans resident at. Catania buy heathen 
slaves, whom they are so daring as to circumcise. You 
must investigate this affair 'with impartial zeal, take 
such slaves under the protection of the Church, and 
not suffer these men to receive any repayment. Be¬ 
sides this loss, they must be punished to the utmost 
extremity of the law.” 3 According to the Roman law, 
which still prevailed in Sicily, the penalty of circum¬ 
cising slaves was death and confiscation of proper¬ 
ty. In all other respects, this wise and virtuous Pon¬ 
tiff religiously maintained that tolerance towards the 
Jews which they enjoyed, with few exceptions, during 

1 L j b - vii - 2. 35. 2 Lib. vii. 2.115,11G. 

8 Lib. y. epist. 32. Compare Jib. vii. epist. 22. 
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this period of confusion, and even for some time after 
the conversion of the Barbarian monarchs to Chris¬ 
tianity. 1 

For all this time the Church was either sadly occu¬ 
pied in mourning over the ravages which enveloped 
the clergy and people in common ruin, or, more nobly, 
in imparting to the fierce conquerors the humanizing 
and civilizing knowledge of Christianity. It had not 
the power — we trust, in those times of adversity, that 
best school of Christian virtue, not the will — to perse¬ 
cute. There is a remarkable picture of the state of 
the Jews in Africa, in a tract printed among the works 
of St. Augustine, called the “Altercation between the 
Synagogue and the Church.” 2 The date of this rec¬ 
ord is uncertain ; but it seems earlier, rather than 
later, as Basnage supposes, than the Vandal conquest 
of that region. The Synagogue maintains that “ she is 
neither the slave nor the servant of the Church, since 
her sons are free, and, instead of being constrained to 
wear fetters and other marks of servitude, have full 
liberty of navigation and of commerce.” This seems 
to indicate considerable extent of trade. On the other 
hand, the Church rejoins that the Synagogue is obliged 
to pay tribute to the Christians ; that a Jew cannot 
pretend to the Empire, or to become a count (comes) 
or governor of a province ; that he cannot enter into 
the senate or the army; that he is not even received 
at the tables of men of rank ; and that if he is allowed 
the means of obtaining a livelihood, it is only to pre¬ 
vent his perishing of hunger. 

Theodoric, the Arian Gothic king of Italy, it has 

1 See a letter to the Bishop of Palermo, lib, vii. epist 2C. Compare vii. 
2. 59. 

2 Augustin. Oper. “Altercatio Eeclesifa et Synagogtu.” 
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already been observed, openly protected the Jews. 1 
His secretary, Cassiodorus, prompted and encouraged 
this enlightened policy. The king lost no opportunity 
ol' expressing bis opinion, that the Israelites showed an 
excessive zeal for the goods and for the peace, of this 
world, while they lost all thought of immortality; but he 
discountenanced and repressed all insult and violence. 
He reproved the senate of Rome, because on account 
of some private quarrel the synagogue had been burned. 
Tie strongly rebuked the clergy of Milan, who had 
endeavored to make themselves masters of a synagogue 
and all its property. 2 He repressed the people of Genoa, 
who bad abrogated all the privileges of the Jews, long 
resident among them ; had risen, pillaged, and unroofed 
the synagogue. 3 He directed that the Israelites should 
be reinstated in their privileges, and permitted to rebuild 
their synagogue, provided that it was a plain building, 
and covered no larger space of ground than their 
former one. This was at the end of the fifth century. 
It was about the end of the sixth that the Pope him¬ 
self assumed the saintly office of protector of the 
oppressed. Prom several of the letters of Gregory the 
hirst, it appears that the Jews had laid their grievances 
before him in person, and obtained redress. 4 He severely 
rebuked those whose intemperate zeal had led them to 
insult the synagogues by placing the images of the 
Virgin and the crucified Redeemer within their walls: 5 

1 Thundoric. Kdict. M3. 2 Cas-iodor. Var. v. 37. 

0 Cassiod. Var. il. 27, and iv. 33. 

* Gregory reprove* tile Rishnp of Terraeina for having driven the Jews 
Irom certain place* where they were accustomed In hold their festivities: 

Eos enint, fpti a Christiana reliirinnc discordant, mnnsuetudine, benivni- 
tate, ndmonendu, sundemlo. ad unitatem fidei necesse est eontzrettare; ne 
c|iios dnlcedn prredientinnia, et prictensus futnri judiois terror ad credendum 
invitare pntcrul, minis et terroriiius repellanhtr." Epist. lib. i. 34. 

J Epist. vii. It. 3. This crime bad been committed by a . I elvish convert 
vol. tit. 5 
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jet he was by no means remiss in his attempts to 
convert these unbelievers; but they were to be won 
by tenderness, by gentleness, not by threats, terrors, 
and unjust usage . 1 Tile Pope stands in amiable con¬ 
trast to other potentates of his time. The tyrannical 
and bloody Cliilperic, the contemporary king of Paris 
and Soissons, with the fierce and ignorant ardor of 
a man who hoped by his savage zeal for the Christian 
faith to obtain remission for his dreadful violations 
of every Christian virtue, compelled the Jews, who 
seem to have been numerous and wealthy, to receive 
baptism. But it was remarked that these compulsory 
com cuts were but doubtful believers 5 thev observed 
their own Sabbath as strictly as that of the Church. 
Cliilperic, whom Gregory of Tours calls the Nero of 
France, was a theologian, in his own estimation, of 
the highest authority. He wrote on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. The orthodox detected manifest 
Sabellianism in the royal tract, which, nevertheless, 
the king would impose by summary edicts on his sub¬ 
jects. Cliilperic would personally convince the Jews 
ol their blind error. There was a certain Priscus, a. 
vender of ornaments, perhaps a jeweller, in his court. 
The king one day, pulling the Jew gently by the 
beard, ordered the good Bishop of Tours, Gregory, the 
historian, to lay his episcopal hands upon him — the 
sign ol proselytism. File Jew resisted. “ O stubborn 

lit Cagliari, who had insulted the synagogue which lie had abandoned, hv 
attaching it on tliu dnv of the Passover, and placing nil image of the Virgin 
within it. “The Jews,” observes the Pope, “are forbidden to build new 
synagogues, but we have no right, to deprive them of the old." 

1 I here is a letter ot (.regorv appointing a provision for certain converted 
Jewish females, “rationahili moderarinne concurrerc, nu vielfis quod absit 
inopiam patiantur.” Epist. iii. 31. The Jews on the farms of the Church 
m Sicily were to have their payments lightened. Epist. iv. 0. Compare 

vrii .IS 1 
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soul and incredulous race! ” said the long, and pro- 
reeded to ply the Jew with theological arguments. 
Prisms resolutely asserted the Unity of God, averred 
that fie neither had nor could have a Son, a consort 
in his power. The king argued in vain ; the bishop 
tried his skill with gentler and better reasoning, but 
with as little effect. The Jew stood firm ; the king 
tried blandishments, but with no greater result. He 
then took to more powerful reasoning ; he threw the 
obstinate unbeliever into prison. The Jew sought to 
gam tune, promised, after he had married his son to a 
Jewish maiden at Marseilles, to consider, of course to 
yield to the royal teacher. But the king had more 
convincing allies than the good bishop. Phatir, a 
Christian proselyte, at whose baptism the king had 
been sponsor,—thus his son by a closer tie than birth,— 
perhaps from some old grudge, rushed into the syna¬ 
gogue with Ids armed followers and murdered the 
defenceless Priseus. The murderers took refuge in the 
Church of St. Julian. The king, to do him justice, 
sent troops to seize and execute them. Phatir fought 
his way through (Ids accomplices killed each other), 
and found an asylum in the kingdom of Burgundy, 
where he was afterwards killed. Some of the Gallic 
prelates, "V irgilius of Arles, and Theodore of Marseilles, 
followed the example of Chilperic’s zeal. They com¬ 
pelled the Jews in their respective dioceses to submit 
to baptism. But there were merchants among them, 
it would seem, of wealth and widespread connections ; 
these men appealed to Pope Gregory. Gregory in his 
letter 1 positively prohibits all force. He argues with 
simple good sense, that, however the bishops may have 
been moved by love for the Redeemer, the compulsory 
1 Epist. i. 45. Compare xi. 15. 
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convert will no doubt revert to In's former belief,* gentle 
persuasion is tlie only sure means of changing the 
heart. The Pope himself, as we have seen, employed 
these more Christian, though occasionally more politic, 
and doubtless more effective, means of conversion. lie 
forbade, as we have said, all outrage or insult; but, as 
we have also seen, he executed rigidly the Laws of 
Asylum, by which the Jews daily lost their slaves; 
and while by his protection he appealed to their better 
feelings, he laid a temptation in the way of their 
avarice, by offering remission of taxes to all converted 
Jews. We shall hereafter see the manner in which 
Spain maintained its dark distinction of being the first 
as "well as the most ardent votary of religious perse¬ 
cution, and the fatal consequences of her implacable 
intolerance. 

Scarcely had the world begun to breathe after the 
successive shocks which its social state had received 
from the inroads of the Northern barbarians, — scarcely 
had it begun to assume some appearance of order, as 
the kingdoms of the Goths, the Vandals, the Lombards, 
and the Franks successively arose upon the broken 
ruins of the Roman Empire, — when Mohammedanism 
suddenly broke forth, and, spreading with irresistible 
rapidity over great part of Asia, the north of Africa, 
and Spain, effected a complete revolution in the goyern- 
. ment, the manners, and the religion of half the world. 
The Persian kingdom fell at once, and the Magian 
religion was almost extinguished. In the Asiatic prov¬ 
ides, Christianity, excepting in Armenia, was reduced 
to an inconsiderable and persecuted sect. A magnifi¬ 
cent mosque took the place of the Jewish Temple on 
the summit of Moriah. The flourishing churches of 
Africa, the dioceses of Cyprian and Augustine, ivere 
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yielded up to the interpreters of the Koran, and the 
Cross found a precarious refuge among the mountains 
of the Asturias, while the Crescent shone over the rich 
valleys of Spain and the splendid palaces of Grenada 
and Cordova. Such a revolution, as it submitted them 
to new masters, could not but materially affect the 
condition of the Jews. Inmost respects, the change 
was highly favorable ; for, though sometimes despised 
and persecuted by the Saracenic emperors and caliphs, 
in general their state was far less precarious and de¬ 
pressed than under the Christians ; and they rose to 
their great era of distinction in wealth, cultivation, and 
in letters, under the mild dominion of the Arabian 
dynasty in Spain. 

In order to trace the influence of this great revolu¬ 
tion, we return to the East, and survey the state of the 
Jews : I. Under the Byzantine empire ; II. Under 
the later Persian monarchs ; and III. In Arabia. The 
Greek empire was rapidly verging to decay ; the. im¬ 
perial court was a scene of intrigue and licentiousness, 
more like that of an Asiatic sultan than of the heir of 
the Roman name. The capital was distracted by fac¬ 
tions, not set in arms in support of any of those great 
principles which dignify, if they do not vindicate, the 
violence of human passions, but in assertion of the 
superior skill ot dancers and charioteers. The circus, 
not the senate, was the scene of their turbulence ; the 
actor, not the orator, was the object of popular ex¬ 
citement. An eunuch, Nurses, and a Thracian peasant, 
Belisarius, alone maintained the fame of Rome for 
' alor and ability in war. The Church was rapidly 
increasing in power, but by no means, notwithstanding 
the \ ii’tues and talents of men like Chrysostom, in the 
gioat- attributes of the Christian religion, — wisdom, 
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holiness, and mercy. The Jews, probably by their 
industry as traders and their connection with their 
brethren in the East, ministered considerably to the 
splendor and luxury of the imperial court. But the 
fall of the Patriarchate, and the dispersion of the com¬ 
munity in Palestine, which seems entirely to have lost 
the centre of unity with the religious capital, Tiberias, 
lowered the whole race in general estimation. They 
were no longer a native community, or, it might almost 
be said, a state, whose existence was recognized by the 
supreme power, and which possessed an ostensible 
head, through whom the will of the sovereign might 
be communicated, or who might act as the representa¬ 
tive of the nation. They sank into a sect, little differ¬ 
ing from other religious communities which refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the established Church. 
In this light they are now considered in the imperial 
laws. 1 Hitherto they had enjoyed the rights of Roman 
citizenship ; but the Emperors now began to exclude 
from offices of honor and dignity all who did not conform 
to the dominant faith. This was the great revolution in 
their state : from followers of a different religion they 
were degraded into heretics ; and the jiamo of heretic 
implied all that was odious and execrable to the popular 
ear,— all that was rebellious to civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. It was a crime to be put down by the rigor of 
the law; and the law put forth its utmost rigor at the 
hands of the ruling power. In the sixth year of Justin 
the Elder, a law was promulgated to the following 
effect:—Unbelievers, heathens, Jews, and Samaritans 
shall henceforth undertake no office of magistracy, nor 
be invested with any dignity in the state; neither be 
judges, nor prefects, nor guardians of cities, lest they 

1 Cod. .1. do Ihcr. et Munich, c. 12. 
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may have an opportunity of punishing or judging 
Christians and even bishops. They must be likewise 
excluded from all military functions. In case of the 
breach of this law, all their acts arc null and void, and 
the offenders shall be punished by a fine of twenty 
pounds of gold. This law, which comprehends Samar¬ 
itans as well as Jews, leads us to the curious fact of 
the importance attained by that people during the 
reigns of Justin and Justinian. 1 Hitherto their petty 
religious republic seems to have lurked in peaceful 
insignificance. Now, not only do its members appear 
dispersed along the shores of the Mediterranean, shar¬ 
ing the commerce with their Jewish brethren in Egypt, 
Italy, and Sicily, hut the peace of the empire was 
disturbed by their fierce and frequent insurrections in 
Palestine. Already in the preceding reign, that of 
Zeno, their city of Sichem, which had now assumed 
the name of Neapolis (Naplnus), bad been the scene 
of a sanguinary tumult, of which we have only the 
Christian narrative, — the rest must be made up, in 
some degree, from conjecture. The Samaritans still 
possessed their sacred mountain of Gerizim, on which 
they duly paid their devotions. No stately temple 
rose on the summit of the bill, but the lofty height was 
consecrated by the veneration of ages. 2 It is not iin- 

l A curious law (Cod. Theodos. xiii. v. 18) liud united the Jews and 
Samaritans in thu privilege or the exemption from serving in the corn-ships 
which supplied Constantinople. This seems to have been the funetion of 
the Navicular!! in question in this law, and probably applied to the Jews 
nml Samaritans in Alexandria, where they coexisted in the time of Ha¬ 
drian. The greater part, as poor aud employed in petty trade (inopes, 
viliblisque icmimereiis oecupati), were to he exempt; the men of substance 
(idotiei Iheiiltatilms) were not to be excused from this publio duty 

- Procopius, I)e .Kdiliciis, v. 7- 

Procopius ignorantly asserts that there never hint been a temple on 
Gerizim. He also strangely misrepresents the words of Christ, which he 
cites us if predicting that the true worshippers (the Christians i should 
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probable that the Christians, who were always zealously 
disposed to invade the sanctuary of unbelief, and to 
purify, by the erection of a church, every spot which 
had been long profaned by any other form of worship, 
might look with holy impatience for the period when 
a fane in honor of Christ should rise on the top of 
Mount Gerizim. The language of our Lord to the 
woman of Samaria, according to their interpretation, 
prophetically foreshowed the dedication of that holy 
mountain to a purer worship. No motive can be 
suggested so probable as the apprehension of such a 
design, for the furious, and, as we are told, unprovoked 
attack of the Samaritans on the Christian church in 
Naplous. They broke in on Whit-Sunday — slew 
great numbers — seized the Bishop Terebinthus in the 
act of celebrating the Holy Eucharist— wounded him 
— cut otf several of his fingers, as they clung with 
pious tenacity to the consecrated emblems, which the 
invaders misused with such sacrilegious and shameless 
fury as a Christian dare not describe. The bishop 
fled to Constantinople, appeared before the Emperor, 
showed his mutilated hands, and at the same time re¬ 
minded him of our Lord’s prophecy. Zeno commanded 
the offenders to he severely punished, expelled the 
Samaritans from Gerizim; and the Christians had at 
length the satisfaction of beholding a chapel to the 
Virgin on the peak of the holy mountain, surrounded 
by a strong wall of brick, where, however, a watch 
was constantly kept to guard it from the Samaritans. 
During the reign of Anastasias, some Zealots, led by a 
woman, clambered up the steep side of the precipice, 
reached the church, and cut the guard to pieces. They 

worship on Gerizim. This leads to the notion that, the Christians were 
contemplating the building a church there. 
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then cried out to their countrymen below to join them , 
but the timid Samaritans refused to hearken to their 
call; and Procopius of Edessa, the governor, a man 
of prudence and decision, allayed the tumult by the 
punishment of the offenders. This chapel was still 
further strengthened by Justinian; and five other 
churches, destroyed by the Samaritans, rebuilt. 1 

The rankling animosity between the two religions — 
aggravated, no doubt, by the intolerant laws of Justin¬ 
ian, hereafter to be noticed — broke out in a ferocious, 
though desperate insurrection. It originated in a col¬ 
lision between the Jews and Samaritans, and the Chris¬ 
tians ; many houses were burned by the Samaritans. 
Justinian, enraged at the misconduct of the Prefect 
Bassos, deposed him, and ordered his head to he cut 
ofi on the spot. A certain Julian, by some reported to 
have been a robber chieftain, appeared at the head of 
the Samaritans. He assumed, it is averred, the title of 
King, and even had some pretensions to the character 
ot a Messiah. All around Naplous they wasted the 
possessions of the Christians with fire and sword, 
burned the churches, and treated the priests with the 
most shameless indignities. By one account Julian is 
said to have entered Naplous while the games were 
celebrating. The victor was named Nicias; he had 
won the prize from the Jewish and Samaritan chariot¬ 
eers. Julian demanded his religion, and on his reply 
that he was a Christian, instead of conferrino- the crown 
upon lum, had his head shuck off. The whole district 
was a desert ; one bishop had fallen in the massacre, 
and many priests were thrown into prison or torn in 
pieces. A great force was sent into the province ; and, 


1 Vit. S. Sab®. 
Compare Le Beau 


Jnnnn. JJnlnla, p. Edit. Bonn.; Tlicopliau. i. p. 274. 
vni. 11S. 
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after a bloody battle, the Samaritans were defeated, 
Julian slain, and Silvanus, the most barbarous enemy 
of the Christians, taken and put to death. One, how¬ 
ever, of the insurgents, named Arsenins, found bis way 
to Constantinople. He was a man of great eloquence 
and ability, and succeeded in convincing the Emperor, 
who was usually entirely under the priestly influence, 
as well as the Empress, that the Christians were the 
real authors of this insurrection. The ecclesiastics of 
Palestine were seized with amazement and terror at 
the progress of this man — whom they characterize as 
“ a crafty and wicked bar ” — in the favor of the Em¬ 
peror. They had recourse to St. Sabas, and induced 
him to undertake a mission to Constantinople in their 
defence. The venerable age (he was ninety years 
old) and the sanctity of Sabas triumphed over, it may 
he feared, the reason and justice of Arsenius. The 
Samaritans were condemned ; the leaders of the insur¬ 
rection adjudged to death ; the rest of the people ex¬ 
pelled, and interdicted from settling again in Naplous ; 
and, by a strange edict, the Samaritans were no longer 
to inherit the property of their fathers. Arsenius liim- 
self bowed to the storm, and embraced Christianity ; 
many of the Samaritans, at the preaching of Sabas, or 
more probably to secure their property to their children, 
followed his example, or pretended to do so, with hy¬ 
pocrisy which may offend, but cannot surprise. The 
Emperor offered magnificent presents to Sabas; the 
holy man rejected every personal advantage ; but re¬ 
quested a remission of taxes for his brethren, whose 
fields had been wasted and property burned in the 
recent tumults. 

This apparent success in converting the great part ot 
an obstinate race of unbelievers to the true faith, with 
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some other events of the same nature, no doubt en¬ 
couraged Justinian in his severe legislative enactments 
against the Jews and Samaritans. These nations were 
confounded with the recreant or disobedient sons of the 
Church, the heretics ; they were deprived of all civil 
dignities, and at the same time compelled to undertake 
the offices attached to those dignities. Every burden 
of society was laid upon them ; but the honor and dis¬ 
tinction which should he the inseparable rewards of 
such public services were sternly denied. They might 
be of the Curia, hut the law which made sacred the 
person of the Curiales, and made it a crime to strike 
them, to put them to the torture, to exile them, had no 
application to the Jew, the Samaritan, or the heretic. 1 
The proselyting zeal which dictated the constitutions of 
Justinian entered into the bosom of families, under the 
specious pretext of securing Christian converts from the 
unwarrantable exercise of the parental authority. Either 
supposing that the law which forbade the intermarriages 
of Sa mini tans or Jews with Christians was perpetually 
eluded, or providing for the case of one party becoming 
a convert while the other adhered to his faith, Justinian 
enacted that among parents of different religions the 
cliiot authority should rest with the true religion. In 
defiance ol the father, the children were to be under 
the care of the mother; and the father could not, on 
the ground of religion, refuse either a maintenance or 
his necessary expenses to the child. 3 “Unbelieving 
patents, who have no other well-grounded cause of 
complaint against, their believing children, are hound 
to leave them their property, to afford them a main¬ 
tenance, to provide them with all necessaries, to marry 
them to true believers, to bestow on them dowries and 
1 Nov - Con6tit - -*5, c. 1. a Cod. Just.- 1, v. 12. 1. 
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bridal presents according to the decree of tlie prefect or 
the bishop.” Further, the true believing children of 
unbelieving parents, if those children have been guilty 
of no act of delinquency towards their parents, shall 
receive that share of their inheritance, undiminished, 
which would have fallen to them if their parents had 
died intestate; and every will made in contravention 
of this regulation is declared null and void. 11' they 
have been guilty of any delinquency, they may he in¬ 
dicted and punished ; but even then they have a right 
to a fourth part of the property. 1 

The above edict included both Jews and Samaritans: 
in the following, an invidious distinction was made. In 
litigations between Christians and Jews, or Christians 
among each other, the testimony of a Jew or a Samari¬ 
tan was inadmissible ; in the litigations of Jews among 
each other, the Jew’s testimony was valid; that of a 
Samaritan as of a Manicliean of no value. Another 
statute enacted that the synagogues of the Samaritans 
should be destroyed, and that whoever attempted to 
rebuild them should be severely punished. The 
Samaritans were entirely deprived of the right of be¬ 
queathing their property: only true believers might 
presume to administer to the effects of a heretic, 
whether he died with or without a will. Thus no 
Samaritan, had more than a life-interest in his property; 
unless his son was an apostate, it was forever alienated, 
and went to a stranger or to the imperial treasury. 
No Samaritan might bear any office, neither teach nor 
plead in courts of law: impediments were even placed 
in the way of his conversion : if he conformed in order 
to obtain an office, he was obliged to bring his wife 
and children with him to the church. Not merely 

1 Ood. Just. i. v. 13.1. 
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could he not bequeath, he could not convey property 
to an unbeliever ; if lie did so, it was confiscated to the 
treasury. The children of mixed marriages must be 
believers, or forfeit their inheritance ; or where this' 
was partly the case, the unbelieving children were 
excluded. “ The true believers alone inherit: if none 
are members of the Church, it passes to the nearest re¬ 
lations ; in default of these, to the treasury. The pre¬ 
fects and bishops are to enforce these statutes in their 
respective districts, and the infringement of them is to 
be punished by the severest penalties.” These cruel 
statutes- which sowed dissension in the bosom of 
every family, caused endless litigations among the 
nearest relatives, almost offered a premium oil" filial 
disobedience, and enlisted only the basest motives on 
the side of true religion — were either too flagrantly 
iniquitous to be put in execution, or shocked the'cooler 
judgment of the Imperial legislator. 

A decree was issued a few years after, modifying 
these enactments, but in such a manner as perhaps 
might tempt, the sufferers to quote, if they had dared, 
the sentence of their own wise king, — “The tender 
mercies of wicked men are cruel.” In this edict, after 
some pompous self-adulation on his own clemency, 
Justinian declared, that, on account of the good con¬ 
duct of the Samaritans, attested by Sergius, Bishop of 
Caesarea, who, to his honor, seems to have interposed 
m the,r behalf, the rigor of the former laws was miti¬ 
gated. I he Samaritans were permitted to make wills, 
o convey property, to manumit slaves, to transact all 
busmess with each other. It abandoned all claims of 
the treasury upon their property; but it retained the 
following limitation, “ because it was just that Christian 
hens should have some advantage over unbelievers.” 
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Where part of the family had embraced Christianity, 
and the father died intestate, the children who were 
true believers inherited to the exclusion of the rest. 
But in case the latter, at a subsequent, period, were 
converted, they were reinstated in their inheritance, 
with the loss only of the interest of those years during 
which they remained obstinate. Where the father 
made a will, the unbelieving heirs could not claim 
more than a sixth part; the rest could only be ob¬ 
tained, as above, by the change of their religion. A 
deceitful peace, maintained by the establishment of a 
proconsul in Syria, with a considerable body of troops, 
lasted for about twenty-five years. At the end of that 
time a new insurrection took place in Ctesarea. The 
Jews and Samaritans rose, attacked the Christians, 
demolished the churches, surprised and massacred the 
Prefect Stephanas in his palace, and plundered the 
building. The wife of Stephanus fled to Constanti¬ 
nople. Adamantius was commissioned to inquire into 
the origin of the tumult, and to proceed against the 
guilty with the utmost rigor. Of the real cause we 
know nothing. Adamantius condemned the insur¬ 
gents, executed many, confiscated the property of the 
most wealthy, probably for the restoration of the 
churches, and reduced the whole province to peace. 

As the Samaritans will appear no more in this His¬ 
tory, I pursue, to its termination, the account of this 
people. The Samaritans found means to elude these 
laws by submitting to baptism, resuming their prop¬ 
erty, and then quietly falling back to their ancient 
faith. A law of Justin, the sou of Justinian, denounces 
this practice, and reenacts almost the whole iniquitous 
statute of his father. 1 How far these measures tended 

1 This singular law exempted the Samaritan peasants and husbandmen 
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to the comparative extinction of tlie Samaritan race, 
we cannot ascertain; but at this time they had so 
almost entirely in their hands the trade of money- 
changing, that a money-changer and a Samaritan, as 
afterwards a Jew and an usurer, were equivalent 
terms, let, after this period, few and faint traces-of 
their existence, as a separate people, appear in history. 
In the seventeenth century, it was discovered that a 
small community still dwelt in the neighborhood of 
their holy mountain, and had survived all the vicis¬ 
situdes of ages, in a country remarkable for its per¬ 
petual revolutions; that they still possessed the copy 
of the Law in the old Samaritan character; 1 and even 
to this day their descendants, a feeble remnant of this 
once numerous people, are visited with interest by the 
traveller to the Holy Land. 3 

The zeal of the Emperor, while it burned more 

P T i ! U | ,S ' ! l,Cir c,,ltivnt!o " ° f the soil did not concern 
? ' alone ' ,Jut thB "» ltttre stole, and especially tile power of 

pa\ 06 tnxos to lie stale. Besides, the laboring- on the sni’l presupposes n 
want 01 higher knowledge, which may naturally keep husbandmen from 
tliscot eriny the superiority ol the Christian religion. Kcepin- tin- Sob 
ba h or performing any act which might throw suspicion on the sincerity 
ol i s conversion, subjected the Samaritan t„ exile or other punishment 

hay o 'Z r i HnUI Pr01 ^'' Sumnriwri might 

L freedoln ' ‘ ,taU Mptive ’ 0,1 Christian, acquired 

! d " not re ™'"berthnt they attracted much notice among the earlier 
cleMn Val'le YnTr ‘ l,t= Samarifn.'s were found by the traveller Pietro 
of T „1 [ C ''; 1 ' vale '"' 0a * a > Biiimisens, and Aleppo. Benjamin 

I ml,-I. .-peaks ol mm hundred Samaritan families in Sic hem \ftr the 
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fiercely against the turbulent and disaffected Samari¬ 
tans, in whose insurrections the Jews of Palestine 
seemed to have shared both the guilt and the calami¬ 
ties, did not neglect any opportunity of attempting 
either by force, or, we can scarcely hesitate to add, 
fraud, the proselytism of the Jews dispersed through¬ 
out the Eastern empire. The two great means of con¬ 
version were penal laws and miracles — sometimes 
compulsion. Among the boasted triumphs of the re¬ 
conquest of Africa from the Vandals was the reduction 
to the true faith of Borium, a town on the borders of 
Mauritania, where the Jews are said to have had a 
splendid temple, no doubt a synagogue more costly than 
usual. 1 The miracles indeed of this age are almost too 
puerile to relate; we give one specimen as characteris¬ 
tic of the times. It was the custom of the Church to 
distribute the crumbs of the consecrated Host which 
might remain, to children, summoned for that purpose 
from their schools. While Menas was Bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, the child of a Jewish glass-blower went to 
the church with the rest, and partook of the sacred 
elements. The father, inquiring the cause of his delay, 
discovered what he had done. In his fury he seized 
the child, and shut him up in the blazing furnace. The 
mother went wandering about the city, wailing and 
seeking her lost offspring. The third day she sat down 
by the door of the workshop, still weeping, and calling 
on the name of her child. The child answered from 
the furnace, the doors were forced open, and the child 
discovered sitting unhurt amid the red-hot ashes. His 
account was that a lady in a purple robe, of course 
the Blessed Virgin, had appeared and poured water 

1 Procop. da JEdif. vi. 2. The temple was said to be of the age of 
Solomon. 
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on the coals that were immediately around him. The 
unnatural father was put to death, the mother and 
child baptized. 1 Such were the legends which were to 
convince that people who had rejected the miracles of 
Christ and his Apostles. The Jews were too wise or 
too superstitious, too quick and adroit, not to work 
counter-miracles, too credulous and ignorant not to 
believe them. In an age of daily wonders, wonders 
cease to he wonderful; familiarity with such solemn 
impressions destroys their solemnity and impressive¬ 
ness ; they pass away, and are as rapidly effaced as the 
ordinary business of life. Good and evil spirits were 
by common consent invested with powers bordering on 
omnipotence ; each party saw nothing but the works 
of devils in the alleged miracles of the other. 2 

The laws were probably little more effective, and 
deeply imbued with the darkness of the age. An 
Imperial decree, not easily understood, and not worth 
much pains to understand, was issued, to establish an 
uniformity in the time at which the Jewish Passover 
and the Christian Easter were celebrated. 3 The Jews 
were forbidden, under heavy pecuniary mulcts, from 
following their own calculations. In the same edict, 
with singular ignorance of the usages of the people for 
whom lie was legislating, Justinian prohibited the Jews 
from eating the Paschal Lamb, a practice wdiich they 
had discontinued for five centuries. 4 But the Emperor 
had an opportunity of inflicting upon Judaism a more 
fatal blow, of which, it is probable, he himself did not 

1 Evagr. II. E. iv. 36. 

J " Rer I hnimud is! eben pn roll kindiseber Miitmihen au$ iler ncuen 
Zeif, wiedie Kirchenschriftsteller der erwalmren Jabrbunderte." Such is 
the ingenuous confession of dost, v. 191. 
a I’rocop. Hist. Anc. c. 28; Basnage, viii. 350. 

4 Basnage, Hist, des Juifs. 
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apprehend entirely the important consequences. A 
schism had arisen in the synagogues, between the 
teachers and the commonalty, the clergy and the laity 
of the Jews. With a singular abandonment of their 
jealousy of all foreign interference in what may be 
called the domestic concerns of their religion, an appeal 
was made to the Emperor, and the conflicting parties 
awaited his mandate on a subject where, one might 
have supposed, they would rather ha ve looked for the 
interposition of their God. The great point in dispute 
was the language in which the Scripture was to be 
read, 1 and the expositions made, in the synagogue. On 
the decision the dominion of the Rabbins depended, — 
it trembled to its foundations. With the fall of the 
Patriarchate, the connection of the scattered synagogues 
of the West with Palestine had been interrupted. The 
schools had likewise been entirely closed, or fallen into 
disrepute. The Semicha, or ordination by the imposi¬ 
tion of hands, formerly received in Palestine, was sus¬ 
pended. The learned youth were obliged to seek their 
education in the schools of Babylonia. Thus they lost 
the sanctity which still, in popular opinion, attached to 
whatever came from the Holy Land. They probably 
were strangers, and by no means well acquainted with 
the Western languages. The people, who had now 
entirely forgotten both the Hebrew of the Scriptures 
and the vernacular language of Palestine, began im- 
periously to demand the general use of Greek transla¬ 
tions. The craft of the Rabbins was in danger ; it 
rested almost entirely on their knowledge of the orig- 
inal Hebrew writings, still more of the Mischnainth 
and Talmudic Comments. Hebrew was the sacred 
language, and, the language of learning once super- 
1 See Jost, y. 181 ei seq. 
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seeled by Greek, the mystery would be open to prefane 
eyes, and reason and plain common sense, instead of 
authority, might become the bold interpreters of the 
written Law, perhaps would dare to reject entirely the 
dominion of tradition. In vain had been all their pain- 
mi and reverential labors on the Sacred Books. In 
vam had they counted every letter, every point, every' 
mark; and found mysteries in the number of times in 
winch each letter occurred in the whole volume, in its 
position, in its relation to other letters. The deep and 
bidden tilings of the Law were inseparable from the 
Hebrew character. Besides its plain and obvious mean¬ 
ing, every text was significant of higher matters to the 
ears of the initiate. All the decisions of the schools, 
all the sayings of the Rabbins, were locked up in that 
sacred language. The Mischna, and the Talmud it¬ 
self, might become a dead letter; for if the Scriptures 
were read in the vernacular tongue, the knowledge of 
Hebrew might, cease to be a necessary qualification of 
Hie teacher. The Rabbins had much reason, and more 
stubborn prejudice, on their side. The elder Wise 
Men had always looked with jealousy on the encroach¬ 
ment of Greek letters. “Cursed be he that eateth 
swine s flesh, and teacheth his child Greek,” had been 
an old axiom, perhaps, from the time of the Asmoneans. 

I hey were fighting for life and death, and armed them- 
res with >dl the spiritual terrors they could assume, 
they fulminated their anathemas; they branded their * 
opponents as freethinkers and atheists. At length the 
™ befol ' e Emperor. Whether his passion 
or legislation, which sometimes, even the Christian 
a shops complained, induced Justinian to intrude into 
concerns beyond his province, led him to regulate the 
synagogue; or whether the disputes ran so high as to 
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disturb the public peace, and demand the interference 
of the supreme authority ; or 'whether the appeal was, 
in fact, voluntarily made; an edict was issued, which 
is still extant among the imperial constitutions. 1 It 
enacted that no one, who wished to do so, should be 
prevented from reading the Greek Scriptures in the 
synagogue; it enjoined those who read Greek to use 
the Translation of the Seventy, which had been ex¬ 
ecuted under the special, though less manifest, in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Ghost, because the prophecies 
relating to Christianity were most clear in that transla¬ 
tion ; but it did not prohibit the version of Aquila, 
or any other. It positively interdicted the use of the 
Mischna, as the invention of worldly men, which mis¬ 
led the people into miserable superstition. None of 
the Archiperacitm, the readers of Peracha, or Extracts 
of the Talmud, on pain of confiscation of goods, and 
corporal chastisement, were to forbid the use of other 
languages, or dare to utter ban or interdict against 
such practices. On the other hand, freethinking, 
atheism, and such crimes, were to be severely pun¬ 
ished ; whoever denied the existence of God, of the 
angels, the Creation, and final judgment, was con¬ 
demned to death. The law terminated with a solemn 
admonition to read the Scriptures, so as to improve 
their spirits and hearts, and increase in knowledge and 
morality. The law was wise and moderate ; but, as 
.lost observes, the Emperor probably prevented its 
operation by betraying too openly its object, —the con¬ 
version of the Jews. The spirit of the age was against 
him ; the Rabbins eventually triumphed,— the Talmud 
maintained its authority. 

In his former persecuting edicts, the short-sighted 
l Nov. Const. 116. 
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Emperor bad alike miscalculated his own strength and 
the weakness of the Jews. Rome, in the zenith of her 
jtower, might despise the discontents of a scattered 
people, or a mutinous province, but in these disastrous 
times it was dangerous for the feeble Eastern empire 
to alienate the affections of the meanest of its subjects. 
The Jews had the power, and could not be expected 
to want the desire of vengeance. Even in the West 
they were of some importance. During the siege of 
Naples by Belisarius, the Jews, who loved the milder 
dominion of the Gothic kings, defended one quarter 
of the city with obstinate resolution, and yielded only 
when the conqueror was within the gates. 1 On the 
eastern frontier, now that the Persian monarchy on the 
Tigris was an equal match for the wreck of the Roman 
empire on the Bosphorus, an oppressed and unruly 
population, on the accessible frontier of Syria, holding 
perpetual intercourse with their more favored, though 
by no means unpersecuted brethren in Babylonia, might 
be suspected of awaiting with ill-suppressed impatience 
the time when, during some inevitable collision beween 
the two empires, they might find an opportunity of 
vengeance on masters against whom they had so long 
an arrear of wrong. The hour at length came; but, 
as the affairs of the Jews in the Eastern empire, at 
least in Palestine, are now inseparably moulded up 
with those of Persia, we turn our attention to the 
Eastern Jews, briefly trace their history down to the 
time of Justinian, and then pursue the mingled thread 
to the appearance of Mohammed. 

II. From the death of R. Asclie, who commenced 
the Babylonian Talmud, dai-k were the days of the 
children of the Captivity. During the reigns of the 

1 Procop. de Bello Gothico, i. 10, p. 53, Edit. Bono. 
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Persian kings from Izdigerd to Kobad, from about 430 
to 530 (a. c.), the dominant Magian religion oppressed 
alike the Christian and the Jew. The Sabbath, say 
the Jewish traditions, was taken away by Izdigerd. 1 
Still, however, the Resch-Glutha, or Prince of the 
Captivity, maintained his state, and the famous schools 
of Naliurdea, Sura, and Pumbeditha were open. Civil 
discords had nearly destroyed the enfeebled state; and 
the house of David, from whose loins the princes of 
the Captivity deduced their rank, was wellnigh ex¬ 
tinct. Here, as elsewhere, great jealousies existed 
between the temporal and spiritual power : the former 
attempted, the latter would not endure, encroachment, 
The rupture took place when it might have been 
expected that they would have lived in the greatest 
harmony; for the Prince of the Captivity, R. Huna, 
had married the daughter of R. Chanina, the master 
of the schools, a grandson or great-grandson of R. 
Asche, who commenced the Talmud. 2 But ambition 
listens not to the claims of blood and kindred. The 
Resch-Glutha, or his judge, attempted to interpret the 
Talmud in the presence of the Wise Man. Chanina 
resisted this usurpation of his province. The Resch- 
Glutha decoyed Chanina into his power, sat in judg¬ 
ment on him, ordered his beard to be shaved, and cast 
him forth, interdicting all the inhabitants of the cit.y 
froin affording him shelter, or the necessaries of life. 
Chanina (we have no better history than this legend 
to offer) wept and prayed. A pestilence broke out in 
thfe royal family, and every soul perished except a 

1 Just, v. 2-22; lint Jost is obliged to admit that the history of those Per¬ 
sian persecutions, in which several Rescli-Gluthas, Rabbis, and learned men 
were put to death, is altogether confused and obscure. 

2 Jost, v. 226. There are two versions of the story; I have bleudud some 
particulars of both. 
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child, with which the widowed daughter of C'lianina, 
the Prince’s wife, was pregnant. Chanina dreamed a 
dream : he saw himself in a grove, where he cut down 
all the stately cedars ; one young plant alone remained, 
lie was awakened as by a violent blow on the head; 
an old man stood by, who said, “I am the lord of this 
grove, the King David.” He reproached the dreamer 
for having thus cut off all the lofty cedars of the house 
of David, and forcibly reminded him of his duty to 
watch over the single scion of the royal stock. Chanina 
waited night and day hy his daughter’s door ; neither 
the fiery heat of noon, nor torrents of rain, could in¬ 
duce him to remove till the child was born. He took 
the infant and superintended his education with the 
most diligent care. In the mean time a certain Paphra, 
distantly allied to the royal house, bought, like the 
Roman Didius, the princely dignity, and enjoyed it for 
fifteen years. At. that convenient time he came to a 
most ignoble end: a fly flew into his nose, and made 
him sneeze so violently that he died! The vouncr 
/utra ascended the throne. During his reign of 
twenty years, an enthusiast, named Meir, brought ruin 
on the whole community. He proclaimed himself, 
most probably, a Messiah ; be pretended that a fiery 
column preceded bis march, and with four hundred 
desperate followers he laid waste the country. The 
Persian king, Kobad, speedily suppressed the insur¬ 
rection. Meir was put to death, and all the heads of 
the Captivity were involved in his fate. The Prince 
of tlie Captivity, Zutra, and R. Chanina, his tutor, 
were hanged. This great, insurrection took place in 
580 a. c., a year before Niishirvan’s accession. At 
this disastrous period, many of the Babylonian Jews 
wandered from their afflicted settlements; some, it is 
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believed, found their way to the coast of Malabar. A 
son of Zutra fled to Tiberias, where he renewed the 
Semicha, or laying-on of hands; and, it is supposed, 
contributed to disseminate the Babylonian Talmud 
among the Jews of the West. 

Chosroes the Just, or Nushirvan, who ascended the 
throne of Persia in the fifth year of Justinian, 531 
a. c., was not more favorable to the Jews of Babylonia. 
Their schools.were closed by authority. But so great 
was the impatience of the Palestinian Israelites under 
the oppressive laws of Justinian, that they looked with 
anxious hope to, and arc reported by Christian writers 
to have urged, by an offer of 50,000 men, and by the 
splendid prospect of the plunder of Christian Jerusalem, 
the hostile advance of the Persian monarch. 1 Those 
hopes were frustrated by the conclusion of an “ ever¬ 
lasting peace” between Justinian and Nushirvan, in 
which the pride of Rome was obliged to stoop to the 
payment of a great sum of money. The “ everlasting 
peace ” endured barely seven years, and the hopes of 
the Jews were again excited; but their day of ven¬ 
geance was not yet come. After extending his con¬ 
quests to Antioch, Nushirvan was constrained by the 
ability of Bolisarius to retreat. Peace was again 
concluded, Jerusalem remained unplundered, and the 
Jews and Samaritans were abandoned to the vindictive 
justice of their former masters. Under Hormisdas, 
the successor of Chosroes Nushirvan, the Babylonian 
Jews were restored to their prosperity. Their schools 
in Pumbcditha, Sura, and Nahardea were reopened. 
A new order of doctors, the Gaonim, the Illustrious, 

1 Theopban. Chronogr. p. 274, Edit. Bonn.; but Theoplianes has con¬ 
fused the dates, and places this offer at the commencement of the reign of 
Justinian. See Basnagc, and Jout’s criticism on Basnage. 
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arose; and their prince resumed liis state. After the 
fall and death of the weak Hormisdas, the Jews 
espoused the party of the usurper Bharam, 1 or Varanes, 
against the son of Hormisdas, Chosroes the Second, 
the rightful heir of the throne, and by no means, I 
believe with Gibbon, the parricide, who fled to implore, 
and obtained, the assistance of Maurice, Emperor of 
I lie East. Among the executions which followed the 
triumphant restoration of Clhosroes to the throne of 
his ancestors, the Jews had their full share. 2 There 
was a new Antioch built by Nushirvan, and peopled 
with the inhabitants of the old city, whom he trans¬ 
ported thither, and who were struck with agreeable 
astonishment at finding the exact counterpart of every 
house and street of their former residence. The Jews 
formed a considerable part of this community, and 
when the storm first burst on the city, Mebod, the 
general of Chosroes, inflicted on them the most dread¬ 
ful penalties for their disloyalty: some were cut off by 
the sword, others tortured, others reduced to slavery. 
But this was vengeance, not persecution; the Jews 
submitted, and made their peace with Chosroes. When 
that king, summoned alike by gratitude and ambition, 
prepared to burst on the Byzantine empire, to revenge 
on the barbarous usurper Phocas the murder of his 
friend and protector Maurice, and that of his five sons, 
the Palestinian Jews were in a state of frantic excite¬ 
ment, still further aggravated by the persecutions of 
Phocas, who compelled a great number of their brethren 
to submit to baptism. Ever rash in their insurrections, 
they could not wait tbe appointed time : they rose in 
Antioch, set the splendid palaces of the principal in- 

1 Theophylact Simocattn, v. 0 , 7. p. 218, Edit. Honn. 

2 Gibbon, cm xlvi. viii. p. 103, Edit. Mi I man. 
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habitants 011 fire, slew numbers, treated tire Patriarch 
Anastasias with the worst indignity, and draowd him 
through the streets till lie died. 1 2 

Phocas sent Bonosus and Cotto against the insur- 
gents, who defeated them with great loss, and re¬ 
venged, us far as they had time, the outrages which 
had been committed in all quarters. But they were 
compelled to retreat, and the Jews beheld, in a par¬ 
oxysm of exultation, the unresisted squadrons of Clios- 
roes pouring over the frontier: Antioch surrendered 
without a blow. “ 

Chosroes turned towards Constantinople; his gen¬ 
eral, Carusia, advanced to the conquest of Palestine 
and Jerusalem.- The Jews arose at his approach; 
from Tiberias and Nazareth they joined him in great 
numbers, till their force amounted, according to report, 
to 24,000 men. Before the capture of Jerusalem, 
new causes of exasperation were added to the dread¬ 
ful arrears of ancient vengeance. In Tyre it is said 
that the incredible number of 40,000 Jews had token 
up their dwelling. They sent secret messengers to all 

1 1 lieopb. Chronog. p. 457, Edit. Bonn. Chronicon PtUihalc. Tills 
btiel notion mcrulv says, £ vr/pedr/ i)7rb arpanuruv, p. Oil!), Edit. Bonn. 

2 Tlicophylact Simoeatta, v. 0, 7, p. 210, Edit. Bonn. 

bimocutbi s account; of tlie Babylonian Jews, their commerce, their 
wealth, their disposition to ally themselves with the Persians to revenge 
themselves osi the Unmans, is curious: rtiv yup 'lefioadhvfiafp. in to Ove.mra- 
aiavov rod uuTonpuTopoc (iaqvtmv, tov re vauv k/nreKpa/ie^ov bfifioihuvreg 
ttoW/wI tuv lovdaluiv tt)V P upatuu <i ?uiyv etc T//r 11 afattoTtn/t; i. c roi)g M//- 
Kai izpbg t/jv (tpxiyoirov ndr/vrjv fieravaareeuvoiV, L£ f/g it irporruThtp 
trrvyx<iVEV av ’A/ ipaupr ru. npiCtrara roivvv qvtol kpTTOpevnupevoi nai rt/v 
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LKKo.uaug eroifidrara 6u,iKl(rBaLvow Lari yup tt dvr/pov rd c&vog nai utu.gto- 
»a<ov (ptTioiiuav^ijv re uat rvpavvov, ku 2 oiTuag 7 /iuarn pvT/povucbu, 
rvKf'ju re Kai virofiuoKavov t Kai eg kfidpav dueruborov re mu dbid?d\an~av. 
P. 218; also Diouys. Patriardm, apud Assemaii, Biblioth. Orient, ii. 103 , 
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their brethren hi Palestine, in Damascus, in Cyprus, in 
the mountainous districts of Galilee, and in Tiberias, 
to assemble suddenly before the walls of that city, on 
the night of the Christian Easter. The conspiracy 
reached the ears of the Christians. The Bishop and 
powerful citizens seized the most wealthy of the Jews, 
threw them into prison, and put the gates and walls in 
the best possible state of defence. The Jews appeared, 
and revenged themselves by the destruction of the sub¬ 
urbs for the failure of their surprise ; hut every time a 
Christian church, the great object of their animosity, 
was set on fire, the besieged struck off the heads of 
a hundred Jewish prisoners, and cast them over the 
wall. This horrible retaliation produced no effect ; 
twenty churches sank into ashes, and the heads of 
2000 Jews lay .bleaching on the sand. 1 At length, on 
a rumor of the advance of the Imperial forces, the 
Jews retreated to join their brethren hi the easier 
achievement of entering, under the protection of their 
Persian allies, the streets of Christian Jerusalem. 

It had come at length, the long-expected hour of 
triumph and vengeance ; and they did not neglect the 
opportunity. They washed away the profanation of 
the Holy City in Christian blood. The Persians are 
said to have sold the miserable captives for money. 
The vengeance of the Jews was stronger than their 
avarice ; not only did they not scruple to sacrifice their 
treasures in the purchase of these devoted bondsmen, 
they put to death without remorse all they had pur¬ 
chased at a lavish price. 2 It was a rumor of the time 


1 Eutychii Ann. ii. pp. 220-223, from whom the author quoted by Hot- 
tinker (Hist, Orient.) took it. St. Martin, note on Le Beau, xi. 8. 

2 Theophan. Chronojj. p. 403, Edit. Bonn. 

Chronieou Paschale, sub auii. t'14, p. 704, Edit. Bonn. The chronicler is 
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that 90,000 perished. Every Christian church was 
demolished; that of the Holy Sepulchre was the great 
object of furious hatred; the stately building of Helena 
and Constantine was abandoned to the flames; “ the 
devout offerings of three hundred years were rifled in 
one sacrilegious day.” 1 But the dream of Jewish 
triumph was short; the hope of again possessing, if 
not in independence, under the mild protection of the 
Persian monarch, the Holy City of their forefathers, 
vanished in a few years. The Emperor Heraclius, 
who seemed to slumber on the throne of Byzantium 
like another Sardanapalus, allowing the Persians to 
conquer and even to occupy their conquests, Jerusa¬ 
lem itself, the Sacred City, undisturbed, suddenly 
broke the bonds of sloth and pleasure. After a few 
campaigns, conducted by the Roman with equal bold¬ 
ness and ability, the Persian monarch, instead of array¬ 
ing his victorious troops under the walls of Byzan¬ 
tium, trembled within his own insecure capital; and 
the provinces which he had overrun, Syria and Egypt, 
passed quietly under the sway of their former masters. 
Heraclius himself visited Jerusalem as a pilgrim, where 
the wood of the true Cross, which had been carried 
away to Persia, was reinstated with due solemnity, the 
exiled Bishop Zacharias replaced on his throne, and 
the Christian churches were restored to their former 
magnificence. 2 If the clergy enforced upon the kneel¬ 
ing and penitent Emperor the persecution of the Jews, 
it must be acknowledged that provocation was not 
wanting; for how many of them had been eye-wit¬ 
nesses of, perhaps sufferers in, the horrible atrocities 

silent nbont the.sale of the Christians, which rests on a later authority; but 
the chronicle is as brief on this sad event as may be. 

1 Gibbon, viii. 226. 

2 Theophan. Chronograph, p. 504, Edit. Bonn. 
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committed on the capture of the city! Yet we have 
no authentic account of great severities exercised by 
Heraclius. 1 The law of Hadrian was reenacted, which 
prohibited the Jews from approaching within three 
miles of the city, — a law which, in the present ex¬ 
asperated state of the Christians, might he a measure 
of security or mercy rather than of oppression. 

1 There is one case of conversion, in which no doubt force was used on 
a certain Benjamin in Tiberias. Tkeophanes. 
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During the conflict between the Persian and Roman 
Emperors, a power was rapidly growing up in the 
secret deserts of Arabia which was to erect its throne 
upon the ruins of both. Mohammed had already an¬ 
nounced his religious doctrine, — “ There is but one 
God, and Mohammed is His prophet,” — and the 
valleys of Arabia had echoed with the triumphant 
battle-cry of his followers, “ The Koran or death ! ” 
The Jews were among the first of whom Mohammed 
endeavored to make proselytes, — the first opponents, 
and the first victims of the sanguinary teaching of 
the new Apostle. For centuries, a Jewish kingdom 1 
or kingdoms, unconnected either with the Jews of 
Palestine or Babylonia, had existed in that district of 
Arabia called, in comparison to the stony soil of one 
part and the sandy waste of the other, Arabia the 
Ha PPy- then' origin we have no distinct account; 

1 This kingdom must, of course, he carefully distinguished from the 
Arabic kingdom conterminous to Palestine, over which Aretas ruled at the 
time when St. Paul retired into Arabia (Gal. i. 17), and in which no doubt 
were multitudes of Jews. 

2 Saba, Yemen, Homeritis, were either situated in this region, or were 
the general name of the whole, or each of a separate district, of which the 
limits were not clearly defined. 
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but among the various afflictions and dispersions of the 
Jewish people, it would have been extraordinary if a 
place of refuge so near, and at the same time so se¬ 
cure, had not tempted them to venture on the perils 
of the desert—which, once passed, presented an al¬ 
most insuperable barrier to the pursuit of an enemy. 
Their mercantile brethren, who visited the ports of the 
Red Sea, might bring home intelligence of the pleas¬ 
ant valleys which ran down to the coast, and from 
which gales of aromatic sweetness were wafted to their 
harks as they passed along. Ancient tradition pointed, 
and probably with truth, to these regions as the dwell¬ 
ing of that famous Queen of Sheba who had visited 
their great, king in his splendor ; and in the hospitable 
dominions of her descendants the race of Solomon’s 
subjects might find refuge. In some respects the 
Arabian tribes were their brethren ; they seem to 
have entertained great respect, if they did not learn 
it from the Jews, for the memory of Abraham. They 
practised circumcision in Sabsea, like the Jews, on the 
eighth day, and they abhorred swine’s flesh. How¬ 
ever they came there, Jewish settlers, at least, one 
hundred and twenty years before Christ, had built, 
cities and castles, and established an independent king¬ 
dom. 1 Arabian tradition (we dare not dignify it with 
the name of history) assigns a Jewish king to the 
district of Homeritis, about that period, named Abu- 

1 11 icy line] many converts, it is said, among the Arab tribes. 

“ Snznmfcrie remarque, 1. vi. c. 38, que par suite des rapports que les 
Arabes d" desert avnient eus aver les Juifs, b.urtjcoup d'entr’enx aval cut 
adopt,- les usages Judalquos, mv 'bm'iainC.is tfioiv. I.es auteurs orientuux 
font la memo remarque,el nomment plusieurs des tribus Arnbes qui avnient 
embrusM- la religion Juivc. II s’en trouvait boauconp dnns les environs do 
la Moeque. Elies ftirent les premiers adversaires de Mahomet." St. Mar¬ 
tin, note on Le Beau, iii. p. 449; but compare note viii. p. 4T. 
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Carb-Asaad. 1 It adds the inconsistent circumstance 
that he first strewed with carpets the sacred temple of 
Mecca called the Caaba. If this be true, Judaism in . 
Arabia must have been more social and tolerant than 
elsewhere; for the Caaba, before the time of Moham¬ 
med, was, undoubtedly, a temple of idolatrous wor¬ 
ship ; and though the Jew might assert that the Ctod 
of Israel maintained the first place, many associate or 
subordinate deities claimed their portion in the sacri¬ 
fices of Mecca. 2 The line of Jewish kings in Homeri- 
tis is continued, though a broken series ; but we have 
no space for these barren annals, and pass on to the 
last of these Homeritish kings, who reigned and fell 
a short time before the rise of Mohammedanism. The 
feuds of Christians and Jews spread into these retired 
and fertile valleys, and connected, perhaps, with politi¬ 
cal circumstances, inflamed the warlike habits of tribes 
in which the old Arabian blood was far from extinct. 
Christianity had first penetrated into Yemen in an 
Arian form, probably during the reign of Constantins, 
son of Constantine the Great. 3 With the Arians, the 
Jews, as usual, seem to have lived on terms of amity. 
The Catholic faith spread, from the other side of the 
Red Sea, under the protecting influence of the power- 
fill kings of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. Elcs-baan, the 
king of that country, had extended his conquests over 
the opposite shore of the Red Sea; and Dunaan, 4 the 

1 Compare Jost (Gescbichto, v. 241). This king was nearly contemporary 
with John Hyreanus. Jost, quotes Michaelis, Orient, et Exeg. Bibl. iv. 157. 

2 See them in .Tost, v. 213, 245. 

11 l’agi, Crit. in. Baron, sub aim, 354. 

4 The name is variously written Dhu Npwas. Jost. According to he 
Beau ami St. Martin, Elea-baan, then a pagan, to revenge the massacre 
of a caravan passing through Homeritis to the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
had invaded Homeritis. killed the king Dimian, or Dimnos or Dumiunus, 
established a Christian king on the throne, and had himself been bap- 
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Jewish king of Homeritis, after many defeats, had 
keen obliged to pay tribute to the Etliiopian. But his 
restless spirit disdained submission ; every defeat only 
kindled the burning desire of vengeance and indepen¬ 
dence. The invasions of the Ethiopian, dependent on 
i he precarious navigation of the Red Sea, were often 
suspended,—probably, at certain periods, in winter at 
least, were entirely cut off. Dunaan resolved on the 
I'"Id measure of attempting the sudden extermination 
of the Christian power in Yemen; after the loss of 
their allies, the Abyssinians would find it difficult to 
maintain their footing in the country. He seized a 
favorable opportunity, rose, and executed all the Chris¬ 
tians within his power, and appeared before the walls 
of Nagra, their chief city, at the head of 120,000 men. 
lb- summoned the inhabitants to take down the cross, 
which stood on a height above the city, and to deny 
the Christian religion. A singular negotiation ensued. 
The besieger demanded the acknowledgment of the 
Unity of God, as the supreme Head of the Church, 
and the denial of a plurality of Persons in the God¬ 
head. The Christians readily acknowledged the Unity, 
hut refused to yield on the other point. On their 
refusal, Dunaan gave the signal for the execution of 
many of his Christian captives in the sight of their 
brethren, and the sale of others as slaves. At length, 
on a promise of freedom of conscience, the Christians 
opened their gates, but,the perfidious Arab violated 
the terras, threw Areth and others of the leaders into 
chains, and then demanded Panins, the bishop, who 

"zed bv a bishop sent by order of lbe Emperor Justin to Axum. The 
Jews, on the death of the Christian king, revolted, regained the supe¬ 
riority, and set up Dunaan; massacred a great number of Christians, and 
destroyed the churches. Compare throughout Le Beau, viii. 53, and St. 
Martin's notes. 

Voi„ m. 
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had formerly been among his most eloquent opponents. 
The bishop had been for two years in his grave, but 
Dunaan revenged himself on his lifeless bones, which 
were disinterred and burned. Many priests, monks, 
and nuns, as the most active of his adversaries, suffered 
the same fate; and obtained, in the estimation of their 
brethren, the honors of martyrdom. Dunaan then tried 
arguments on Areth and the rest of his prisoners, to 
convince them of the absurdity of worshipping a cru¬ 
cified God. On the rejection of his arguments, he 
had recourse to more summary means of conviction,— 
threats of instant death ; these likewise were unavail¬ 
ing. Areth and his companions submitted cheerfully 
to execution. They coukl not well do otherwise, for 
their wives and daughters had before crowded forth, as 
if they were hastening to a bridal, to partake in the 
glory of suffering for their faith. Such, with many 
more particulars, is the tenor of a letter ascribed to 
Dunaan himself, 1 * and addressed to A1 Mondar, a 
prince of the Saracens, whose alliance he courted. I 
confess that I doubt, or rather feel assured, that this 
letter is either entirely fictitious, or greatly inter 
polated. The crimes of Dunaan, and the wrongs of 
the Christians, did not remain long unavenged. 3 4 With 
the spring, Eles-baan, and a formidable force of 120,000 
men, invaded the region. 3 Dunaan, after an obstinate 
defence, was defeated, and lost his life ; 1 and in his 
person expired the Jewish kingdom of the Homerites. 

1 It is contained in the Syriac letter of Simeon, Bishop of Belh-Aimm. up. 
Asseman. Bibl. Orient, i. 304. Acts of the Arab martyrs in Metnph rasle.R. 

“ Le Beau, viii. 58. Compare Schultens, Hist, .loetan. 

0 The 120,000 men of Motnplirastcs nre reduced by Hnmznli nr Ispahan 
and Nowain to 10,000. Tabari gives 30,000. St. Martin’s note. 

4 The Aral > historians agree that after his defeat Dunaan threw himself 
into the sea. 
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After his death, Abraham, son of A vet,it. founded a 
Gbristiun kingdom, which scarcely acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the feeble son of Eles-baan. The Chris¬ 
tian dynasty in its turn was overthrown by the con¬ 
quering arm of the Persians, and Arabia was reckoned 
among the subject realms of Chosroes the Second. 1 

But though they had lost their royal state, the Jews 
were still numerous and powerful in the Arabian 
peninsula; they formed separate tribes, and maintained 
the fierce independence of their Ishmaelitish brethren. 
Mohammed manifestly designed to unite all those tribes 
under his banner.- While bis creed declared implacable 
war against the worshippers of fire, it respected the 
doctrines of the Jews, 3 and at least of the less orthodox 
Christians. Die Apostle of God was the successor, 
greater indeed, oi the former delegates of heaven, 
Moses and Isha. (Jesus). 1 It was only the fire of the 
Mngians which was at once extinguished, and the 
palace of Chosroes, which shook to its foundations, at 


1 Procop. <le Bell. Pers. i. 20. Abraham, at the instigation of Justinian, 
nutl promised to invade the Persian kingdom, but after one feeble effort 
abstained from nil aggression. The whole history of these obscure wars 
and the nlliiirs of the Jewish and Christian kings of Homoritis, is well 
worked out, and the conflicting Oriental authorities cited and balanced, bv 
SL Martin in his notes on the chapter of La Beau 

2 '• Children of Israel, remember my favor wherewith I have favored you 
and that I have preferred you above all nations." Sale's Koran, Sura ii.' 
1 lie Koran recites all the narratives of the deliverance from Egypt, and in 
the csert. Read the whole following passages. 

3 " Wo gave unto the children nf Israel the book of the Law, and wisdom 
and prophecy; and we fed them with good things, and preferred ilium above 
at nations; and we gave them plain ordinances concerning the business of 
religion: neither did they rail to variance except after the knowledge had 
come unto them, through envy amongst themselves; hut the Lord will 
tan e t tc controversy between them mi the day of resurrection concerning 
tha. wherein they disagree.” Sale’s Koran, e. -15; ii. 368. 

•' “ We formerly delivered the hook of the Law to Moses, and caused 
apostles to succeed him, and gave evident miracles to Jesus Iho son of 
Mary, and strengthened him with the Holy Spirit." Sura, ii. p. 17. 
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bis birth . 1 All the traditions which the old Arabian 
creed had preserved from immemorial ages, or with 
which it had been impregnated from the Jews resident 
in Arabia, still find their place in the Koran; and 
Abraham, the common father of the two races, holds 
the most conspicuous rank in their religious history . 2 
Jerusalem was appointed the first kebla of prayer; and 
in the nocturnal journey, during which the Prophet was 
transported to the holy city of the Jews, the mysterious 
winged horse, the Borak, arrested its course to pay 
homage to Mount Sinai, and to Bethlehem, the birth¬ 
place of Jesus. To the first part of the new creed, 
every Jewish heart would at once respond, “There is 
but one God— why should not their enthusiasm, their 
impatience in awaiting the too long delayed Messiah, 
their ambition, or their avaricious eagerness to be 
glutted with the plunder of misbelievers, induce them 
to adopt the latter clause, “ and Mohammed is His 
Prophet " ? “We formerly gave unto the family of 
Abraham a book of revelations and wisdom, and we 
gave them a great kingdom. There is of them that 
believe on him, and there is of them who turnetli aside 
from him ; but the raging fire of hell is a sufficient 
punishment. Verily those who disbelieve our signs, 
we will surely cast them to be broiled in hell-fire ; so 
often as their skins shall be well burned, we will give 

1 Abulleda, Vit. Moll a in. p, 3 . Compare the new edition, or rntlier new 
Lileot Mohammed, by Sprenger: “In ilor Naelit, in welcher dor Fro],bet 
geboren wurde, zilterte die Hullo dos Cliosroes, mid es Helen vierzelm Co¬ 
quets (schorfa) horunter, uiid das Feuer dor Mngier, welches tuusend Julire 
vorher nie erlosehen war, erloseb, und der See you Saiva Irocknele mis.” 
See further the dream of the High Mobed, that he saw camels, followed by 
Arabian horses, puss the. Tigris, and spread over Persia) the terror of the 
King, and the measures which he adopted to obtain an interpretation of the 
awful vision which prefigured the Mohammedan conquest; p. 134. 

2 Sale's note, vol. i. p. 26. 
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them other skins in exchange, that they may taste the 
sharper torment; for God is mighty and ivise. But 
those who believe, and do that which is right, we will 
bring into gardens watered by rivers : therein shall 
they remain forever, and there shall they enjoy wives 
free from all impurity ; and we will lead them into 
perpetual shades .” 1 Such was the alternative offered 
to the Jews ! But the Jews stood aloof in sullen un¬ 
belief; they disclaimed a Messiah sprang from the 
loins of Idagar the bondwoman. Nothing remained 
but to employ the stern proselytism of the sword . 2 The 
tone of Mohammed changed at once: the Israelites 
were taunted with all the obstinacy and rebellion of 
their forefathers; they were coupled with idolaters as 
the worst of unbelievers ; 3 and the Koran bitterly 
mocks their vain hope “that the fires of hell shall 
touch them only for a few days.” 

•The storm fell first on the Kainoka, a tribe who 
dwelt in Medina. In the peremptory summons to 
embrace Islamism were these words : — “ Lend to the 
Lord on good interest ? ”— “ Surely,” said the sarcastic 
I hineas, the son of Ayubah, “ the Lord must be poor 
to require a loan ! ” The fiery Abubeker struck him a 
violent blow, and declared that, but for the treaty 
existing between the tribes, he would have smote off 
bis head. An accidental tumult gave rise to the first 
open warfare. A Jewish goldsmith insulted an Arabian 
maiden; the Arabs slew the offender . 4 The Jews, 
the Beni Kainoka, were in a violent commotion, when 
Mohammed sent them the peremptory alternative, 
“Islamism or war.”—“We are ignorant of war,” 

1 V ‘ P’ 1 bale's note on c. iii. vol. i. p. 88. 

I lion sluilt surely find the most violent of all men in enmity against 
tlie true believers to be the Jews and Hie idolaters." Sura, v. p. 149. 

4 Vit Mohani. ap. Gagnier. p. Cl; Abulfeda, Vifc. Abr. Beer. 
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answered the Jews; “ we would eat our bread In 
peace ; but if’ you force us to fight, you shall find us 
men of courage. They fled to a neighboring citadel, 
and made a gallant defence for fifteen days, at the end 
of which they were forced to surrender . 1 Mohammed 
issued immediate orders for a general massacre ; he 
was hardly prevailed upon by the powerful Abdollah, 
son of Obba, to spare their lives ; their wealth was 
pillaged. Their arms fell to the lot of the conquerors, 
and Mohammed arrayed himself in a cuirass, which 
either the Jews or his followers asserted to have be¬ 
longed to King David ; 3 they added, 'in defiance of 
Jewish history, that he had it oil when he slew Goliali. 
J lie miserable tribe, thus plundered and defenceless, 
was driven to find a settlement on the frontier of Syria. 
The turn of the tribe of Nadhir came next , 4 but they 

1 I rejoice to find in tire new Life of Mohammed by Mr. Muir, carefully 
drawn from the Koran and the most accredited traditions, full agreement 
witli the general views of this chapter. Perhaps Mr. Muir would not accept 
all the traditions in the text. The scene here briefly reflated is very 
strikingly told, in. p. 135. Mr. Muir gives a curious illustration of the ill 
blood between the Moslems and the Jews. “ For many months after (lie 
arrival of Mohammed [at Medina], it so happened that no children were 
horn to (lie Moslem women; anil the rumors began to spread that their 
barrenness was occasioned by Jewish sorcery." pp. (ill, Gl. 

1 Koran, c. 50: “The spoils of the inhabitants of these people which God 
hath granted to Ins Apostle, are due unto God und that Apostle, and him 
who is ol kin to the Apostle, and the orphans, and the poor, and the travel¬ 
ler, that they may not he forever divided in a circle among such of you as 
are rich. . . . Like those who lately preceded them [the Maters who mre 
slow ul Bedr, or the Jews of Kuimaku who wereplundered ami sent into exile 
before those of ul Nadhir. Sale’s note], they have tasted the evil conse¬ 
quences of their deed, and a painful torment is prepared for them hereafter ” 
ii. p. 430. 

“ Abulfeda, c, 35. Compare Pococke, Hist, Arab. p. 11. 
l But see in Muir some treacherous and revolting murders perpetrated 
on Jews by the express command of Mohammed: “ On the moruiimafter 
the murder ei Kali [Kali's chief otlence was the publication of amatory 
sonnets about the Moslcmite women], Muhnmiiied gave a general permission 
to his followers to slay any Jew's whom thev might chance to meet ” iii n 
148. The defeat of Mohammed at Ohod took place between these events. 
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provoked tlicir fate by a treacherous attempt to assas¬ 
sinate tlie Prophet at a peaceful banquet . 1 They were 
besieged in their castle, and constrained to surrender, 
though with all the honors of war. Their wealth was 
confiscated, by a special revelation of the Koran, to the 
sole benefit of Mohammed himself and the poor; while 
the merciless edict pursues them into the next world, 
and, for their resistance to the Prophet, condemns them 
to everlasting hell-fire . 2 The vanquished Nadhirites 
retreated from the neighborhood of Medina ; they 
joined the Koreish, the inveterate enemies of Moham¬ 
med, and the Jews of Koraidha, in a new war against 
the Prophet. On the very evening of the day on 
which Mohammed won the memorable battle of the 
“Ditch ,” 8 against the Koreish, he advanced to ex¬ 
tirpate the Jews ot Koraidha. Plis followers even 
neglected, without rebuke, the evening prayer, in their 
thoughts of vengeance. The Angel Gabriel, they 
believed, led the way, and poured terror into the hearts 
of the Ivoraidhites. Even Caab, the son of Asad, the 
brave author of the war, counselled surrender . 4 They 

1 Bat as his followers saw nothing to excite suspicion, uml as the chapter 
in the Koran specially devoted to the subject does not hint at such perfidy, 
the charge is open to grave suspicion. Muir, 20!). 

2 Compare Muir, pp. 209-215, with the extracts from the Sura, xxx.: 
‘‘They are like unto Satan, when he said unto man % Become a a infidel; 1 
mul when he had become an infidel, the Tempter said, * Verily l am clear 
nf thee ! Verily / fear the Lord if nil worlds ! f And the end of them both 
is that they are cast into the fire — dwelling forever therein! That is the 
reward of the transgressors.” 

a Or rather the retreat of the Koreish from the Ditch which was the muin 
defence ot .Medina. The fortress of the Kora id tribes (Muir writes it 
Ooreitza) was two or three miles distant from Medina. 

4 Aii*.l he hath caused such of those who have received the Scriptures 
t«i come down out of their fortresses, and he cast into their hearts terror 
and dismay: a part of them ye slew, and a part ye made captives, and God 
bath caused you to irfherit their land and their houses and their wealth.” 
Salf3 s Koran, xxxiii. p. 275, with his note. The story is more fully told in 
Abuifbda and in Gagnier. 
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descended from their castle, hoping to obtain mercy 
through the intercession of their allies. The judgment 
was left to the venerable Saad, the son of Moadh. 1 
Sand was brought, sick and wounded, into the camp. 
“ Oh, Abu-Amru,” (it was the name of Saad,) cried 
the Jews, “ have mercy upon us ! ” Saad uttered his 
judgment with awful solemnity : “ Tot all the men lie 
put to death, and the women and children be slaves.” 
“A divine judgment! ” exclaimed the fierce Prophet, — 
“a judgment from the highest of the seven heavens ! ” 
Seven - hundred .Jews were dragged in chains to the 
market-place of Medina—graves were dug—the un¬ 
happy wretches descended into them — the sword did 
hs office, and the earth was heaped over their remains. 
1 lie inflexible Prophet looked on without emotion, and 
this horrible butchery is related with triumph in the 
Jvoian. -The next Jewish victim was the powerful 
Salmn : he was assassinated in his bed by order of the 
I lophet. 1 he Jews of Khaibar now alone preserved 
their independence. Khaibar was a district six days’ 
journey to the southeast of Medina; 8 rich in palm- 
trees, and fertile in pastures, and protected by eight 
castles, supposed to be impregnable. The Apostle led 
forth to war two hundred horse and fourteen hundred 
foot; as he entered the territory of Khaibar lie ex¬ 
claimed to his troops, — “ On, with redoubled speed 1 ” 
He then turned to heaven in prayer, — “Lord of the 
Heavens, Lord of the Earths, Lord of the Demons, 
and all that they lead into evil — Lord of the Winds, 
and all they disperse and scatter— grant us the spoil 

1 Compare throughout, Muir, p. 272, &c. Saad lirnl been wounded at 
the I'itch: 14 Mohammed knew well the hitter hate into which Bis fnntmr 
friendship had hecn turned by the treachery of the Corcilza.” Therefore 
Mohammed chose him as arbiter of their fate. 

2 Eight, according to Muir. 

8 About 100 miles. Muir. Compare throughout, vnl. i\*. eh. 21. 
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of this city, and preserve us from evil.” 1 Allah had 
before promised him great booty: the evil lie appre¬ 
hended was, the poison which was afterwards given to 
him by a Jewish woman. The prayer ended, he cried 
again, ‘“Forward, in the name of Allah ! ” The Jews 
of Klmibar were slumbering in peaceful repose. Their 
first castle, Naem, was taken by assault; the second, 
Natan, the castle of Asad, son of Moad, made a more 
vigorous defence. The Moslemites were reduced to 

O 

great extremities, for the country had been wasted, 
and all the palm-trees destroyed. At length Nataa 
fell, and Mohammed became master of an immense 
booty in corn, dates, oil, honey, flocks of sheep, cattle, 
and asses, and armor of all sorts. One author adds 
that they brought to the Prophet a camel-skin full of 
collars, bracelets, garters, ear-rings, and buckles, all of 
gold, with an immense number of precious stones. 
Alkamus, the third citadel, made a still more gallant 
resistance. It was here that Ali distinguished himself. 
He planted the standard on the walls: he clove the 
skull of Marhab, the great champion of the Jews, 
through his buckler, two turbans, and a diamond which 
he wore in his helmet, till the sword stuck between his 
jaws. 2 Abu-Rafe, an eye-witness, declares that the 
“ Strong Lion,” Ali, seized the gate of the city, which 
eight men could not. lift, and used it as a buckler. 3 On 
the capture of Alkamus, Ivenana, the chief, was horribly 
tortured, to induce him to betray the secret hiding- 
place of bis treasures; 4 but the patient Jew endured 

1 Gagnier, ii. 47. 2 Gugnier, ii. 54, from Gunnnabi. 

s " Abu-Iinfe," observes Gibbon, in his usual caustic vein, u was an eye- 

witness,— but who will be witness for Abu-RafcV M 

4 Here, as at Koraidhn, Mohammed appropriated to himself the beautiful 
Jewess Kikfttm, >vho, however, refusing to change her religion, was only his 
concubine. He east bis mantle over the lovely Satin, the wife of Kcnano- 
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to the utmost, and a more merciful Islamite relieved 
lum by striking off lu's head. Three more of the castles 
fell. I he two hist surrendered on the promise that the 
lives of the besieged should be spared. 1 The in¬ 
habitants of the cities of hadai and Khaibar capitulated 
on the condition of surrendering, besides all their 
■wealth, which was vast, not merely in the fruits of the 
eai tli, sheep, and camels, but in treasure and jewels, 
half the revenue of their fields and pastures, which 
the^ were still to cultivate for the use of the Prophet. 
But Mohammed reserved the right of exiling them 
according to his good pleasure, — a right which was 
afterwards exercised by the Caliph Omar, who alleged 
the dying injunction of the Prophet, that but one faith 
should be permitted to exist in Arabia. Some of the 
.Jews of Khaibar were transplanted to Syria; yet it is 
supposed that some vestiges of their creed may still be 
traced among the Arab tribes of that district. 2 

But the persecution of the Jews by the Mohamme¬ 
dans was confined to the limits of the Arabian peninsula. 
Under the empire of the Caliphs, which rapidly swal¬ 
lowed up the dominions of Persia, and many provinces 
o! the Eastern empire, though doomed by the haughty 
spirit of Ishunism, perhaps by the legislation of Omar, 


Muir mills, “ Indeed he is not free from the suspicion of being influenced in 
Ibe destruction of Kenans by (he desire of obtaining his wife." 

1 It was during this war that n Jewish woman made Mohammed ;t nres- 
ent cf it poisoned sheep; he tasted it, but was warned not to eat any more. 
, ‘ “ r ‘ Ual lurked 111 '■'» constitution. Bishr, a favorite follower 

of ‘Mohammed, died ot partaking more largely of (lie poisoned shoulder of 
the kid. 1 he woman, Zeinub, sister of the brave Marhub, avowed her 
guilt. “ I said Within myscir, If lie is a prophet, he will be aware Mint the 
ahouMor of the kid is poisoned; hut if he he a mere pretender, then we 
shall be rid ot him, ami the Jews will again prosper.” 

Gagniersuys that they continued to inhabit their former hinds on con¬ 
dition of cultivating them, it is presumed for the benefit of their masters, 
as being better versed in the arts of husbandry. Niebuhr supposed that he 
discovered traces ot Judaism among those tribes. 
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to perpetual inferiority, 1 tin's people might rejoice in 
the change of masters. Jerusalem yielded an easy 
conquest to the triumphant Omar, and though the 
Jews ink'llt heboid with secret dissatisfaction the maw- 

o o 

nilleent mosque of the conqueror usurping the sacred 
hill on which the Temple of Solomon had stood, yet 
still they would find consolation in the degradation of 
the Christians, and the obscurity into which the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was thrown ; and even, perhaps, 
might cherish the enthusiastic hope that the new 
Temple might be destined for a holier use. Some 
Christian writers accuse the Jews of a deep-laid con¬ 
spiracy to advance the triumph of Mohammedanism ; 
hut probably this conspiracy ivas no more than their 
united prayers and vows that their oppressors might 
fid! before a power which ruled them on the easy terms 
of tribute, the same which they exacted from all their 
conquered provinces. This union of their hearts was 
natural; they might well rejoice in the annihilation of 
the throne of Persia, for Izdigerd, the last of her kings, 
had commenced a fierce persecution of the Jews in his 
dominions ; 2 and the Christians could lay little claim 
to their faithful attachment as subjects. No doubt, as 
the tide of Mosleinite conquest spread along the shores 
of Africa, the Jews exulted, rather than deplored the 
change of masters; 40,000 of their race were found 
bv Amrou in Alexandria, at the conquest of that city, 
and suffered no further oppression than the payment 
of tribute. 3 In one country alone (we overleap a 
century) it is probable that they took a more active 
interest than their secret prayers and thanksgivings in 

1 Comp, in Eroeh unit Gruber, p. 100. 

2 Sclievet Jehuda. Eersecut. tertia. Epist. E. Sclierir up. .Jodi, quoted 
by .lost, p. 315. 

8 Jost, v. 310. 
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the triumph of the Crescent. Spain had already taken 
the lead in Jewish persecution. Spain maintained its 
odious distinction, and Spain had without doubt reason 
to rue the measures which set a great part of its most 
industrious population in justifiable hostility to its laws 
and government, and made them ready to hail the 
foreign conqueror as a deliverer and benefactor. The 
lust of Roderick, and his violation of the daughter of 
Count Julian, led not more directly to the subjugation 
of his country than the barbarous intolerance of his 
ancestors towards the Jews. Their wrongs, in the 
violence done to their consciences, were not less deep 
than that suffered by the innocent Caava ; their 
vengeance was less guilty than that of the renegade 
Julian. 

For above a century their wrongs had been accumu¬ 
lating. As early as the reign of Reearcd, the first 
Catholic king of the Goths, they had attained unex¬ 
ampled prosperity in the Peninsula. They were, to a 
great extent, the cultivators of the soil, which rewarded 
their patient industry with the most ample return ; and 
often the administrators of the finances, for which they 
were well qualified by their knowledge of trade. 
Bigotry, envy, and avarice conspired to point them 
out as objects ol persecution. 1 Laws were passed, of 
which the spirit may he comprehended from the 
preamble and the titles : — “ Laws concerning the pro¬ 
mulgation and ratification of statutes against Jewish 

l Even Gregory the Great, so just, almost charitable, to the Jews in other 
countries, cannot withhold his approbation of the cruel laws of the orthodox 
Iimired. lie disguises it, probably disguised it to himself, under admira¬ 
tion for the disinterestedness of Recurcd, who refused a large sum of money 
front the Jews to abate his rigor: — “Quod cum vestrn Excidleiltin eon- 
etitutionem quandam contra Jmheorum perfidiam dedisset, hi du qttibua 
Prolate t'ucrat, reetitudinem vestrn: mentis deflectere, pccuniarum summon 
nIFerendo moliti sunt, et munipotentis Dei pluoere judicio requirens, auro 
iuuocentinm pnetulit." ix. ii. 122 . 
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wickedness, 1 and for the general extirpation of Jewish 
errors.- That the Jews may not celebrate the Passover 
according to their usage; that the Jews may not con¬ 
tract marriage according to their own customs ; that 
I lie Jews may not practise circumcision; that the Jews 
make no distinction of meats ; that the Jews bring no 
action against Christians; that Jews be not per¬ 
mitted to bear witness against Christians: of the time 
when their converted descendants are admissible as 
witnesses: of the penalties attached to the transgres¬ 
sions of these statutes by the Jews : against the circum¬ 
cision of slaves by the Jews.” The penalty for these 

i The modem Spanish writer Amador de los Rios is too good a Roman 
Catholic not to justify these proceedings, “ quand ce people (the Goths), 
npres avoir nccept<5 ilejii In religion des vaiueus, dans le troisidme Concile 
de Tolvde, cninprit la m’cessitc de veiller a sa conservation et ii son agrtin- 
dissemenl, et dot linir en mEine temps par mettre on terme aux cxebs des 
Juife." I liesc excesses were Iheir superior civilization and better knowl¬ 
edge of tlio arts necessary to lire. “ Eniin lour caravttro et leor naturel 
mularieux et ruse les ovuient places dans one position ovantagense, position 
ipii out pu, pent-elm, les oouduire. avec le temps, ii etre les dominatours 
des Gotha mOmes." Magnubal’s Translation, p. 28. 

“ Lex \\ isi-Gntli. 1. xii. t. 11, 12: “ De datis et confirnmtis leg. super 
ludieam luquitittm promulgatis.'' 

''Nam cum virtna Dei totum univeisaliter ncie verbi sui loereslum ex- 
tirpaverit fomitem vel sureulnm, sola Jodieoruoi nequitiil ingemiscinius arva 
nostra esse polluto regiruinis nostri.” A Catholic land might not endure 
.Jewish cultivators. Leges Wisi-Gothorum, lib. xii., an. Canciani, iv. pn. 
1SD-1SG. 

The first law is directed against Christian renegades to Judaism. No 
baptized .Jew shall again leave or profane the fail Ii of the holy Christum 
religion, assail il by act or word, or secretly or openly blaspheme it. These 
proselytes were to take care not to damage the clucument which they had 
signed of their conversion In Christianity. 

'lhe laws, however, in ihe text are expressly directed against all Jaws: 
Dc cun el is Judieorum erruribus generuliter extirpnmlis. Ne Judiei more 
sun eelebrent I'ascha. Ne Judiei more suo ftedus enpulent nuptiale. Ne 
Judiei carafe fuviaut cimimcSstoiium," &c. T'lieir distinction of meats wan 
looked on with special delestuliun: 11 Cum heat us Apnslulus dicat, oinnia 
niumla rnumlis; eninipiinatis autem et. inddulibus nihil est luundmn: merito 
Judieorum detestabilis vita et discretionis hon'endie immunditia, omnium 
eordium borrore imnumdior, et refelli oportet et abjiei debet.” 
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offences was even more extraordinary than the offences 
themselves : the criminal was to be stoned to death, or 
burned by the hands of his own people. 1 These laws, 
however, do not at first seem to have come into opera¬ 
tion. 2 It is suspected, from a passage in a letter of 
Pope Gregory, that the Israelites paid a large sum of 
money for their suspension. Three statutes of Sisebut, 3 
the fourth in succession from Recared, complained of 
the neglect of Recared’s law by his degenerate suc¬ 
cessors. Sisebut disclaimed their culpable toleration, 
and sternly reenacted, with rigid provisions, the prohi¬ 
bition to the Jews to have Christian slaves; such slaves 
were declared at once free ; if after a fixed time any 
Jew was found in possession of a Christian slave, half 
his substance was to be forfeited to the Treasury. It 
was a capital crime for a Jew to circumcise a Christian, 
man or woman. Children born of Jewish or Christian 
parents (this law seems to contemplate mixed marriages 
or concubinage) were to be brought up as Christians; 
at the same time there is a singular provision, that if 
any convert from Christianity shall obstinately adhere 
to Judaism, he shall be publicly flogged, shaven, and 

1 “Qllicumpie ant superiority vetita legibus nut snis imiixn phicitis 
temerare voluerit, vet frustrare prsesumpseril, inox juxtn sponsionem cumin 
gtuitis Blue irmnihuR aut lapiile piinmtur,uut igne cremelur." The king hail 
the suspicious power of mercy; he might grant the guilty Jew, with all his 
eunjiaenk'il property, as a slave to any of his favorites, “ sicque fiat tit nee 
rent amissam reeipiat dominos, nec iihertatem reparcl sorvus.” L W xii 
t. xi. 

- “ Si certe hi, qiti in ritmn Hebrieorum trailucti sunt, in oil pnrlhtiii stare 
voluerint.” Tlic odict pursues the transgressor of the law bevoml this 
worlil to the Day of Judgment: “ Futuri etiam exnminis terribile emu 
patuerit tempos, et metiieiidus Domini adventits fueril rcscratu-q iliseretUB 
a Christianogrege perspieuoad laivnm cum llebrtcis exnretnr tl.auiinis atro- 
cibus, cumitante sibi diabolo ut tiitrix flamnia in transgressor!bus mternS 
piena dcsniviat, et loeuples rcimineratio Ghristianis favcnlibus liinc in 
sternum eopiosd detur." Leges Wisi-Guth. apnd Canciani, iv. J 88. 

8 Sisebut's accession, A. c. 612. 
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granted in perpetual servitude to whomsoever the king 
shall will. The third law seems to imply that the 
tfencml feeling; was not in frill accordance with the 
fierce intolerance of the king: it denounces the penalty 
of excommunication and fine against any one, even 
bishop, priest, or monk, who shall in any way patronize 
or defend the victims of these laws. But the zealous 
Sisebut was not content with these slow and indulgent 
measures ; he would extirpate the perfidious and de¬ 
tested race from the contaminated land. About four 
years alter, he began his remorseless persecution. The 
Spanish monarch was excited, it is said, by the Emperor 
Heraclius, 1 who had found out that his empire was 
threatened with danger from the circumcised, and, 
ignorant of the secret growth of Mohammedanism, 
determined to extirpate the dangerous race throughout 
the world.' 2 Among the smouldering ruins of the 
Christian churches, and the vestiges of recent Christian 
massacre in Jerusalem, Heraclius might unhappily 
have found stronger reasons for the persecution of the 
Jews j but as we have no satisfactory evidence of his 
having wreaked his vengeance in his own dominions, 
it may he doubted whether his jealous vigilance ex- 

1 Basnage is disposed to believe this, as well as Mariana, on whoso 
authority it chiefly rests; hut the Spanish historian Formas has shown 
that Sisebut had begun to persecute the Jews before his treaty with lie ra¬ 
dius. ii. p. 340. 

The hislnrimis ut‘ the East are silent about it: it rests on monkish tradi¬ 
tions'in tb , West. Compare Schrdckh, xx. p. 303. Vit. S. Amandi Tra- 
iectensia. 

Lafilente, ii. p. 407, fully accepts the story of Heraclius, doubtfully that 
of the ilO.OOO converts. But lie writes in the nobler spirit of later times: 

*' I,os (Judies) que rpioduran en nostra peninsula snfrierou lodo gfnere de 
viol curias, lio habia humiliation, no liubia mni tratamento, no Jiahia ainar- 
garu, qtie no se les hiciera probar; v ,Sisebut aquel prencipe tan compasivo 
y humuno, que vertea iagrimas a la vista de la snngre quo se derornmaha 
en Ins comhates, vein impassible las crueldades que con los Judios se come- 
tian. A tnnto arrastra el excesivo celo religioso.” 

3 See p. 273. 
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tended so far as to the extremity of the West. Sisebut 
must bear alone the shame, he probably thought, alone 
inherit the glory of his oppressive measures. The 
Jews were commanded, at once, either to abandon their 
religion or to leave the dominions of the Goths. Ac¬ 
cording to their own account, they assembled with tears 
and groans in the court of the palace, obtained an 
audience, and held a singular theological debate with 
their royal antagonist. The king declared that he was 
constrained by his conscience to force them to receive 
baptism. They adduced the example of Joshua, who 
did not, they said, compel the Canaanites to accept the 
Law of Moses, but allowed them peace on condition of 
their observing the seven Noacliic precepts. 1 The 
king, perplexed by this daring historical argument, re¬ 
plied that he recognized no authority superior to his 
own ; that it was his bounden duty to enforce his law, 
because all who were not regenerate in baptism must 
perish everlastingly. 2 The Jews replied, that, as the 

1 Basuago relates this scene oil the authority of Solomon ben Virgn, 
Schevet Juda, p. 03. The Jewish writer lias committed an anachronism 
mid fixed the reign of Sisobtit as lute as 800. 

“ Mariana, lib. vi. Mariana asserts that there were laws inserted in the 
Fuero Jiutgo with this intent. I can find only the three laws above attrib¬ 
uted to Sisebut. But of the persecution there can be no doubt, from oilier 
sources, especially tho noble remonstrance of Isidore of Seville: “ In initio 
regni siii Judiuos ad tldcm Cbristianum permovere cemulfttionem quldem 
Pei halniit, sod non secundum scicntium. Potestate eniin eompulit quos 
provocare tidei rutione oportuit.” Isidor Hisp. in Chronieo. Mariana is 
indignant, not so much at the intolerance of the king, though he acknowl¬ 
edges that it was “cosa illicitay vedadu entro los Christianas, que a uingimo 
Re liagtt I’lierca para quo lo tea contra su voluiitad.” But no wonder that 
the king erred, since lie presumed to take into his own hands affairs (hut 
belong to the ecclesiastical power. Mariana's pity for the terrible sufferings 
of the Jews finds easy consolation: u Por esta mnneru la diviiia just id a 
eon nuevos eastigos trubajava y ofiligia aquellu micion malvadu, en penade 
la sangro du Christo liijo de Dios, que tan sin culpa derruinaron. 1 ' The 
proceedings of the Fourth Council of Toledo, too, hear witness to the 
persecution. The doubtful authority for the 90,000 baptized is Aimoin. 
Hist. Franc, iv. 22. Compare Gibbon, eb. 37. 
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Israelites who despised the Holy Land were sufficiently 
punished by being excluded from its blessings, so they 
would pay an adequate penalty, by being excluded from 
eternal life. Sisebut rejoined that men might be left 
to themselves to accept or refuse temporal advantages, 
but that they must be forced to receive spiritual bless¬ 
ings, as a child is forced to learn his lessons. But the 
king’s orders were more effective than his arguments. 
The Jews were thrown into prison, and treated with 
the utmost rigor. Some fled into France or Africa, 
others abandoned their religion, 90,000 are reported to 
have submitted to baptism : but how far their hearts 
renounced their creed, or how speedily they relapsed, 
must remain uncertain. 

But. Sisebut did not carry out these atrocious acts 
without one voice of noble Christian remonstrance 
raised against him, that of Isidore of Seville, who boldly 
reproved the king’s zeal not according to knowledge. 
In the next reign but. one, that of Sisenand, the Jews 
obtained a relaxation of the oppressive statutes, prob¬ 
ably from an unexpected quarter. The rare example 
was displayed of a synod of clergy in that age, of 
Spanish clergy, openly asserting the tenets of reason 
and Christian charity. The Fourth Council of Toledo, 
under the Presidency of Isidore of Seville, enacted, 
“ that men ought not to he compelled to believe, 
because God will have mercy on those on whom He 
will have mercy, and whom He will He hardenetli. As 
man fell by his own free will in listening to the wiles 
of the serpent, so man can only he converted by his 
free acceptance of the Christian faith.” Yet, with re¬ 
markable inconsistency, the Council likewise decreed, 
“ that all who had embraced the faith must he con¬ 
strained to adhere to it, and to remain within the 
8 


VOL. III. 
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Church. For, us they had received the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment, the holy name of God would be blasphemed, and 
the faith disgraced by their falling off.” 1 The Council 
sadly acknowledges how hollow and insincere had been 
many of their enforced conversions. iSTot only did many 
of these New Christians practise in secret Jewish cere¬ 
monies, but they were guilty of performing the abomi¬ 
nable rite of circumcision. The children of such 
parents were to be taken from them, and brought up 
either in monasteries or under the care of pious men. 
There is a humiliating confession too: such was still 
the influence of the wealth of the Jews, that many 
laymen and clerks, even bishops, were bought to he 
their protectors. The penalty for this profane and 
sacrilegious connivance was in some cases not less 
than excommunication. 2 The prohibitions against the 
Jews holding civil offices and retaining Christian slaves 
were renewed. The children of Jews by Christian 
mothers (this seems to have been not uncommon) 
were to be brought up as Christians. The gleam of 
light and mercy was but transient. The Sixth Council 
of Toledo (the wise and good Isidore of Seville had died 
in the interval 3 ) indignantly disclaimed the tolerant 
spirit of the former synod. It praised Suintila the 
Second for his violent proceedings against the Jews, 
and blessed God that they possessed a prince so full of 
ardor for the faith. 4 The Council enacted that every 

1 IV. Cmicil. Tolot. anil. iii. Sisenandl, A. a U33. 11 Qui antcm jampri- 
dum ml Christinuitatem venire coacti sunt, Bicut factum est tcmporibus 
reiigiosisslmi priruriprs Kiselmti." Art. lvii. 

I until ent rpmrumlam cupiditas, . . . multi quippe hucusque ex 
Baeenlotiim# ct Illicit uccipientus a Indicia inunora, perliiliatn eoruin patro- 
ciniu Min favebmit." Art. lvii. 

:1 III! died a. c. 03G. Lite in Smith's Dictionary. 

4 The canon of the Vi, Council of Toledo, under Suiiitelle (A. e. 033), con¬ 
firms more distinctly the persecution of Sisebut. The Most Christian 
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king on his accession should take an oath to execute 
those laws, and passed an anathema on that sovereign 
who should neglect this indispensable part of his royal 
duty. Under Recescuinth, the Eighth Council of 
Toledo, A. c. 653, reenforced the obligation of the 
king to execute the laws against the Jews with the ut¬ 
most severity. 1 To this Council a curious petition was 
presented. The undersigned baptized Jews expressed 
their readiness to submit to the law; they acknowledged 
its justice and wisdom in the humblest language, recited 
and declared their assent to all its prohibitions : of cir¬ 
cumcision, Jewish marriages, distinctions of meats, 
sabbatical observances. The only indulgence they 
requested was an exemption from being constrained to 
eat pork, a food to winch they could not habituate 
themselves; even that they could endure, without 
disgust and horror, if only used in cookery with other 
things. 2 But the most extraordinary fact in yill this 
history is, that not only were these laws ineffective in 
the conversion or extirpation of the .Tews, 3 but that 
there were yet Christians who embraced Judaism. One 
of' the Visigotliic laws indignantly enacts the punish¬ 
ment of death for such an offence. “ Even many of 
(lie clergy,” declares the Tenth Council of Toledo, “ a 
fact monstrous and unutterable, pursue an execrable 
commerce with the ungodly, and do not scruple to sell 
to them Christian slaves, and thus give Christians up 
to be converted to Judaism.” 4 The Ninth Council 

Kin", by f.lie inspiration of God* bad determined, “ pnevaricutiones et 
superstitiones eornrn eradicate fumtiius, nec sinit degere in regno suo eum 
qui noil sit ctttholiulis.” Canon iii. 

1 VIII, Cone. Toltilanum, Canon x. xii. 

2 “ISa tumen qiue cum ipsis dccoctu sunt, absque fastidio ac honore suma- 
mus.” Till. Cone. Tolet., ap. Labbe. 

8 Canon xvii. 

4 Legss Wisi-Goth, xii. ii. 27. “ De Judaizantibus Christiania: Ut nul 
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had decreed, that all baptized Jews were bound to ap¬ 
pear in the Church, not only on Christian, but also on 
Jewish holidays, lest, while professed Christians, they 
should practise secret Judaism. But the Twelfth 
Council of Toledo, or rather the Legislature with the 
full assent and approbation of the Council, in the reign 
of Ervig, far surpassed its predecessors in the elaborate 
cruelty of its enactments, even if aimed only at Jews 
professing Christianity. There is indeed a singular 
ambiguity in the wording of the law, — it appears 
generally to include all Jews, 1 — but most of its provis¬ 
ions seem especially directed against conformists to the 
Church. Are we to suppose that the Church, only 
legislating for its members, intended these laws spe¬ 
cially for Jews within its pale ? or that this conformity 
had been so general as to comprise nearly all the Jews 
within the realm ? 3 The Jews were assembled in the 
Church of the Holy Virgin, at Toledo, and the resolu¬ 
tions of this Christian assembly were read aloud. 3 The 
preamble complained that the crafty Jews had eluded all 
former laws, and attributed the failure of these statutes 
to the severity of the punishment enacted, which was 
death in all cases, — contrary, it was added, to the Holy 

lus omni do veniam mercutur, qui a meliore proposito ad detenus declinnsse 
convincetur. It proceeds to enact death and confiscation of goods against 
any one guilt)' ot' this cruel and stupendous crime: u Quieunque Christianas, 
et prtesertim a Christiania parenLibus ortus, sexfts scilicet utriusque, circum- 
c'lBionem, vol puoscanquu Judaicos ritus, exercuisse repertus est.” 

1 Coucil. I olet. ix. a. c. G56, Canon vii. 

- u Pmindo si quis Jur]a?orum du his scilicet qui nonduiu sunt baptizati, 
nut se baptizuro distulerit, aut filios suos vel famulos nullo modo ad saoer- 
doteni baptizundos remisurit, vel so suosque de baptismo subtraxerit, ct vel 
unius anni spatiuin post legem banc editam quispiam illoruui sine gratia 
baptimatis transient.” Lex. iii. 

8 This appears from the subscription to the Laws. Leges Wisi-Golh. 
xii. iii. Gnnciani, 100, 201. In fact these were Laws of the Realm enforced 
by the ussent and confirmation of the Council, — the whole in Canciuni. 

It was a consolidation of the Statute Laws against the Jaws. 
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Scriptures. The penalties of the new statutes were 
mitigated, hut not in mercy. The general punishment 
was one hundred lashes on the naked body ; after that 
the offender was to be put in chains, banished, and his 
property confiscated to the lord of the soil. 1 This .was 
tiie penalty for profaning the name of Christ, rejecting 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, blaspheming the 
Trinity — for not bringing children or servants, them¬ 
selves or their dependants, to baptism — for observing 
the Passover, the New Moon, the Feast of Tabernacles 
(in these cases, on real conversion, the land was re¬ 
stored) — for violating the Christian Sabbath, or the 
great festivals of the Church, either by working in the 
tie Id, or in manufacture. If these days were desecrated 
by a servant, the master was liable to a fine. The cir¬ 
cumcision of a child was more cruelly visited, on the 
man, by mutilation, — on the woman, by the loss of her 
nose and the seizure of her property. The same penalty 
was attached to the conversion of a Christian to Juda¬ 
ism. The former punishment — scourging, imprison¬ 
ment, banishment, and confiscation — was incurred by 
those who made a difference in meats. An exemption 
was fronted to new converts, who were not constrained 

o , , 

to eat swine’s flesh if their nature revolted against it. 
The same penalty fell on all who intermarried within 
the sixth degree of relationship. Such marriages were 
declared null; the property was to be divided among 

1 Naui qrnedam leges sicut rulpnnim lmbent diversitates, non ita dia¬ 
eresis in fc retinent ultioaes, set! permistn. scelera transgressor urn ail unius 
permiltuiitur legis poenale judicium. Nec secundum moditm eulpie modus 
est adhibit us pcomc, cum major minovquc trnnsgressio unius non debeat 
imiltaiiouis praidampnari aupplido: pttusertim cum donrfnus in lege ana 
precipiat pro memuva peccali trit et plnytirum modus*. Unde lex ipsa quoa 
miseivbiiur de poena, qua peri men da nit transgressio Judrcorum, quia De.us 
murlHii non cult, nee hetolur in pmtiliont vivo rum, pro eo quod in s epertmp* 
tU/neni coniintt mortis , in uullo verae valetudinia retinebit statura.” p. 191. 
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the children, if not Jews. If there were no children, 
or only children educated in Judaism, it fell to the lord 
of the soil. No marriage was hereafter to be con¬ 
tracted, without a clause in the act of dower that both 
would become Christians. All who offended against 
this law, even the parents concerned in such a mar¬ 
riage, were to be fined or scourged. All subjects of 
the kingdom who harbored, assisted, or concealed the 
flight of a Jew, were to be scourged, and have their 
property confiscated. Whoever received bribes from a 
Jew to conceal his practice of Judaism, was fined thrice 
the sum he had received. The Jew who read, or 
allowed his children to read, books written against 
Christianity, suffered one hundred lashes ; on the 
second offence the lashes were repeated, with banish¬ 
ment and confiscation. Christian slaves of Jews were 
declared free ; the Jews had no right of emancipating 
them ; hut a given time was allowed, in which they 
might sell those of whom they were possessed. As 
many Jews, in order to retain their Christian slaves, 
pretended to Christianity, the whole race were com¬ 
manded, by a given day, to bring their slaves for sale, 
or publicly to embrace Christianity. If not immedi¬ 
ately baptized, they were to lodge a solemn protest of 
their faith with the bishop; and all converts were to 
take an oath, of which the form was subjoined, — an 
oath of terrific sublimity, which even now makes the 
leadei shudder, when he remembers that it was forced 
upon unwilling consciences, and perhaps taken by those 
who secretly renounced its obligations. All Jewish 
slaves, by embracing Christianity, obtained their free¬ 
dom. No Jew could take any office by which he 
might have authority over or constrain a Christian, 
except, in certain cases where power might he granted 
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],y the feudal lord. In such a case, if he abused the 
law, he was punished by the loss of half his property, 
or by stripes. Even the noble who granted such a 
power was liable to a fine, or, in default of payment, to 
the same ignominious punishment. No Jew might 
he inteudant, house steward, or overseer. Should a 
bishop, priest, or other ecclesiastic, commit the property 
of the Church to a Jewish inteudant, his property was 
to he confiscated — in default, himself burnt. No Jew 
could travel from one town or province to another, 
without reporting himself to the bishop or judge of the 
place. They were forced to eat, drink, and communi¬ 
cate with Christians ; they could not move without a 
certificate of good behavior and a passport. On the 
Jewish Sabbath and holy days they were all to assemble 
before the bishop. The bishop was to appoint women 
to overlook their wives and daughters. The spiritual 
person who took a bribe to relax his vigilance was to 
be degraded and excommunicated. 1 Whoever pro¬ 
tected a Jew against his spiritual overseer, was to be 
excommunicated and pay a heavy fine. No civil 
judge could act in any case of this kind without the 
concurrence of the priesthood, if their presence could 
be procured. The remission of penalties might be 
granted, on a certificate of Christian behavior. All 
spiritual persons were to communicate these statutes to 
the Jews in their respective dioceses and cures. Such 
were the acts of the kingdom ot Spain, ratified or com¬ 
manded by the Twelfth Council ot Toledo; but hap- 

l There is one provision which gives no high notion of the morality of the 
Christian clergy, who demanded, enforced, unit were to execute this atro¬ 
cious system of persecution: “Id luntum pratcipne observiiudum est, no 
quorunduin sucerdotum curualia corda, dum eas libidines execrahilt con- 
laniinatihiie exngfUmt, oceasiones qimshbet inquirant, per quoa libiuiuu 
Bum volmn officiant." Lex. xxi. 
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pily laws, when they are carried to such an -extreme of 
cruelty as to shock the general feeling, usually prevent 
their own execution. The Council might enact, but 
the people would carry into effect but imperfectly these 
horrible scenes of scourging and confiscation. Wealth, 
notwithstanding the menaces of the law, would pur¬ 
chase immunity and exemption ; and though many fled, 
and many probably outwardly conformed, the succes¬ 
sor of Ervig, Egica, found it expedient to relax the 
laws, so far as to allow baptized .lews all the privileges 
of citizens, 1 which before were but jealously or imper¬ 
fectly bestowed ; 2 in all other respects the statutes of 
Ervig remained in force. Fear may have extorted this 
concession; but the fear of the monarch shows how 
ineffective the former laws must have been, if the Jews 
were still so numerous as to be formidable. 


Already the shores of Africa were beginning to 
gleam with the camps of the Saracens, who threat¬ 
ened to cross the narrow strait, and overwhelm the 
trembling Gothic monarchy. No wonder if the im¬ 
patient Jews hourly uttered vows, or held secret cor¬ 


respondence with their free brethren in Africa, to ac¬ 
celerate the march of the victorious deliverer. The 
year after the conciliatory edict of Egica, a Council 
was again held at Toledo: the king denounced a gen¬ 
eral conspiracy of the Jews (ungrateful as they were 
for his merciful desire to convert them to Christianity) 
to massacre the Christians, subdue the land, and over¬ 
throw the monarchy. “ Already,” declared the king, 

X\ I. ( om-il. I i'k-(. a. c. GOO: u Dim (tor nobles y hnrrns (in tributes 
a lottos Ios Jutlujs qiiu do oomoon abra?asscn lit religion Christiana.” 
larmmi, vi. u. xvm. Tint nobles seem to have been exempt from frib- 
■Itc: n privilege. Ol »o slight value to the wealthy Jewish Christians 
Compare on the reigns of Ervig and Egica, Lafuente 
■ XVII Concil. I nlet, a. c. 004: “ Tnnta fait pro enrurn conversion 
niansiietudiins nostra; lutentio.” In Pneti 
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“ this people, defiled by the blood of Christ and in¬ 
famous for the profanation of their oaths, have medi¬ 
tated ruin against the king and kingdom,— the supreme 
dominion of which they would usurp, — and, proclaim¬ 
ing that their time is come, have begun the work of 
slaughter against the Catholics.” 1 There was a vast 
confederacy, it was averred and believed, among the 
Hebrews, in Spain and beyond the sea, to exterminate 
the Christian faith. The affrighted and obsequious 
churchmen instantly passed a decree to confiscate all 
the property of the Jews to the royal treasury, — to 
disperse the whole race, as slaves, through the country, 
— to seize all their children under seven years of age, 
to bring them up as Christians, marry them to Chris¬ 
tian wives, and to abolish forever the exercise of the 
Jewish faith. A great flight of the Jews probably took 
place ; for Witiza, the successor of Egiea, attempting 
too late to heal the wounds by conciliation, granted 
them permission to return into the Gothic states, with 
full rights of freedom and citizenship. 2 He even com- 

1 “Ausu tyrnnnico in fur re eonati sunt ruinani pat rim ac populo universe 
. . . sed et regni fastigimn sibi (ut priuinissum cst) per conspirntionein 
usurpure maluerunt . . , ut sumn quasi tempus invenisse gnudenfes di- 
ven»HB in eatholicos exerccrent strages.” The statute (c. viii.) does not alone 
refer to their foreign connections, but. also in the address of the king are 
these words: u Xuper manifbstis ennfessionibus indublo porvenitmis, boa in 
I ran sm n rin is parti bus Hebneos alios consuIuisBe ut unanimiter contra genus 
Christian um ngerent.” 

2 Bead Mariana (1. vi. c. 10). Witiza began (as Manana admits) nobly: 
lie recalled from exile many persons whom his father had driven from their 
homes, restored their confiscated possessions, honors, and dignities. lie 
ordered a'l the papers relating to charges of treason to he burned. But he 
soon yielded himself to flatterers, kept many concubines with the pomp of 
queens; and, a greater crime, lie issued an edict permitting the clergy and 
monks to marry, — an abominable and foul law, which nevertheless found 
favor with the many, even with most (quo a mtichos y a los mas dio gusto). 
He issued another law refusing obedience to the Bo pc. Finally, to complete 
his wickedness, lie abroynUd the lows ayainsl the Jews, and allowed them to 
return to Spain. 
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pulled or persuaded a Council at Toledo, presided over 
Ly tbe archbishop, to concur in this act of toleration. 
This Council is indignantly declared illegitimate and 
heretical by the annalists of tbe Church of Rome. 1 But 
the vows of tbe Jews bad been heard, or their intrigues 
had been successful. They returned, and to tbe en¬ 
joyment. of all rights and privileges of freedom, — not 
indeed under Christian kings, but under the dominion 
of tbe Moorish Caliphs, who established their rule over 
almost the whole of Spain. 2 The munificence of these 


sovereigns bears the appearance of gratitude for valu¬ 
able services, and confirms the suspicion that the Jews 
were highly instrumental in advancing the triumph of 
the Ciescent. At all events, when Toledo opened her 
gates to the Moorish conqueror (whether the Jews 
were openly or secretly active in the fall of the city), 
with what infinite satisfaction must they have beheld 
the capital of the persecuting Visigothic kings, of 
Recared, and Sisehut, and Ervig, and the seat of 
those remorseless Councils which had forcibly baptized 
or exiled their devoted ancestors, or deprived them of 
their children, now become the palace of kings, if not 
kindred in lineage, yet Monotheists like themselves, 
undei whose rule they knew that their brethren in the 
East and in Africa were permitted to enjoy their lives 
and their religion undisturbed, under whom they found 

1 ‘ ho Council is not admitted 10 the honor of a place in Lnlibe, who re¬ 
fers to Baronins, sub arm. 701. 

- 1 he Mohan,me,lan historians of the conquest of Spain aeltnowledca 
the Jews ns their allies. B is probable that in tbe invasion itself they were 
deeply involved. Of the Berbers, who formed the K rent mass of Turks, a 
'7. <St «ere Jews (Judaism had spread wide in Northern Africa). 

here can be no doubt that tbe African Jews were in correspondence with 
their brethren m Spam. On the capture of Granada, of Toledo, of Seville, 
1 C . uws were intrusted with tbe occupation of those cities, while the Mos¬ 
lems passed on to other conquests. See Gnyanpos Hist, of Mohammedan 
Dynasties ol Spam (Orient. Trims. Fund), pp. 280,284, and Note, p. 531. 
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equal justice, rose to high honor, at least labored under 
no proscription, dreaded no persecution ! How much 
more must they have exulted when they were sum¬ 
moned to assume the command of this great city, and 
to maintain it for their Moslem deliverers! The re¬ 
ward of their prayers or of their acts for the success 
of Islamism was a golden age of freedom, of civiliza¬ 
tion, and of letters. They shared with and emulated 
their splendid masters in all the luxuries and arts 
which soften and embellish life, during that era of 
high, though, if we may so say, somewhat barbaric 
civilization, under which the southern provinces of 
Spain became that paradise for which they were de¬ 
signed by nature. 

Prance had obeyed the signal of Spain, and hung 
out the bloody flag of persecution. But her measures 
wore ill combined, and probably worse executed ; for 
many of the fugitives from Spain sought and found 
comparative security among their brethren in Gaul. 1 
Early in the seventh century, a. c. 615, Clotaire the 
Second, in a council of the clergy, issued a decree dis¬ 
qualifying the Jews from all military or civil offices 
which gave them authority over Christians. But by 
a strange provision the Jew who should attempt to 
attain or exercise his power, was to be baptized by 
the bishop with all his family, as if, instead of suffering 
a penalty, he was to be graciously admitted to a privi¬ 
lege. 2 The Council of Rheims (627) annulled all 

1 Jost somewhat quaintly complains that they were persecuted with bad 
sermons: 11 Von tier (unMliehkcit ii barn'll mit schleehtcn Predigten gequalt 
warden; " v. 1-19. Sulphius, Bishop of Bourses, a famous prencher, aided 
the effect of his sermons bv hunting the obstinate Jews out of his diocese. 

2 The whole statute (Cnncil. Paris, can. xv.) is obscure: “ Ut null us Ju- 
dreenun qualemcunque militiam aul actionem publican) super Christianos 
ant petcre a principe aut age re pnesmnat. Quod si tentaverit, ab Epia- 
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bargains entered into by Jews for the purchase of 
Christian sla ves; that of Chalons, on the Marne, pro¬ 
hibited the Jews from selling Christian slaves beyond 
the frontier of the kingdom. 1 The devout Dagobert, 
it is said, though probably with as little truth, insti¬ 
gated, like his contemporary Sisebut of Spain, by the 
Emperor Heraclius, issued an edict commanding all 
Jews to forswear their religion or leave the kingdom. 2 
But in the northern part of France this edict was so 
little enforced, that a Jew held the office of tax-col¬ 
lector at the Gate of St. Denys in Paris. 3 In the 
South, where they were far more numerous and 
wealthy, they carried on their trade with uninterrupted 
success. In the great rebellion of the Gallic part of 
the Visigothic kingdom, Paul, who had usurped the 
throne, and Hilderic Count of Nismes had recalled the 

copo civitatis illiuB, ubi actionem contra canonnm statuta eompeteret, cum 
omni familia gratia m baptism! consequatwr.” 

1 Concil. Reraeu.se, can. xi.; Concil. Cnbill. IX., circiter aim. (150. 

2 Sec back, p. 111. i his tale is thus told iu I he curious Chronicle of 
Rabbi Joseph lien Joshua ben Meir, translated for the Oriental Fund by 
M. Bialloblotski:—“And it. came to pass in the twenty-first year of bis 
reign, that Heraclius, being very wise in the knowledge of the planets, saw 
in his wisdom the kingdom of Rome fall in his days under the soles of the 
feet of the circumcised. And this Belial said in his heart, ‘The Lord 
will do this glorious thing on behalf of the Jews only, for they are cir¬ 
cumcised.’ And his wrath was kindled against them; and he commanded 
in all the cities of his kingdom to kill all the Jews who refused to change 
their glory for that, which doth not profit. And he sent messengers to 
Dagobert, king of France, that he also might act according to this wicked 
saying, Ami Dagobert hearkened unto hirn; and many Jews changed 
their glory, and many were slain with the edge of the sword in France in 
those duys. May the Eternal avenge the blood and repay vengeance to 
his enemies! Amen and Amen! And Heraclius, the Belial, knew not 
this word related to the Nazarenes, for like unto us they are circumcised.” 
Yol. i. p. 10. 

Kid-hi Joshua is a late writer, but may have known traditions from earlier 
documents, which have not been detected in those writings bv modern 
scholars. The Christian authorities are silent on these persecutions. 

8 Gesta Dagobcrti. 
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Jews into the realm . 1 King Wamba, the predecessor 
of Ervig, on the suppression of the rebellion took 
vengeance on the Jews by reenforcing the persecuting 
edicts of Sisebut I.; but in later days the wiser mon- 
arclis of the Visigothic kingdom in France altogether 
renounced the intolerant policy of the Merovingian 
race. 

i Archbishop Rodriguez, quoted.hy Amador de los Rios, p. 31; Mariana, 
vi. 13. King Wamha reigned A. c. 672-680. 
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Tbe Jews nnder the Caliphs — Rise of Knrnism — Kingdom of Khosar — 

Jews under the Byzantine Empire—Jews Breakers of Images_Jews 

of Italy — Jews under Charlemagne and Louis Debonnaire — Agobard, 
Bishop of Lyons — Jews in Spain — High State of Literature — Moses 
Maimonides. 

We enter upon a period which I shall venture to de¬ 
nominate the Golden Age of the modern Jews. To 
them, the Moslem crescent was as a star, which seemed 
to soothe to peace the troubled waters on which they 
had been so long agitated. Throughout the dominions 
ot the Caliphs, in the East, in Africa, and in Spain : in 
the Byzantine empire ; in the dominions of those great 
sovereigns, Charlemagne, his predecessor, and his suc¬ 
cessor, who, under Divine Providence, restored vigor 
and solidity to the Christian empire of the West, and 
enabled it to repel the yet unexhausted inroads of 
Mohammedanism; everywhere we behold the Jews not 
only pursuing unmolested their lucrative and enterpris¬ 
ing traffic, not merely merchants of splendor and opu¬ 
lence, but suddenly emerging to offices of dignity and 
trust, administering the finances of Christian and Mo¬ 
hammedan kingdoms, and travelling as ambassadors 
between mighty sovereigns. This golden age was of 
vei T different duration in different parts of the world. 
In the East it was, before long, interrupted by their own 
civd dissensions, and by a spirit of persecution which 
seized the Moslemite sovereigns. In the Byzantine 
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empire, we are greatly in waut of authentic informa¬ 
tion, both concerning the period in question and that 
which followed it. In the West of Europe it was soon 
succeeded by an age of iron. In Spain, the daylight 
endured the longest—to set in deep and total darkness. 

The religious persecutions of the Jews by the Mo¬ 
hammedans were confined within the borders of Arabia. 
The Prophet was content with enforcing uniformity of 
worship within the sacred peninsula which gave him 
birth. The holy cities of Mecca and Medina were not 
to be profaned by the unclean footstep of an unbeliever. 
Ilis immediate successors rose (or degenerated, shall 
we suv?) from stern fanatics to ambitious conquerors. 
“ The Ivorau or the sword ! ” was still the battle-cry ; 
but whoever would submit to the dominion of the tri¬ 
umphant Caliph, or render himself useful in the exten¬ 
sion of his conquests, might easily evade the recognition 
of the Prophet’s title. The Jews had little reason to 
regret, or rather had ample cause to triumph in, the 
ruin of their former masters. The kings of Persia, 
who had sometimes vouchsafed to protect, but had 
sometimes cruelly persecuted the Jews, were now cast 
from their thrones without any compassion, or rather 
with inward feelings of triumph and revenge, from their 
Jewish subjects. Whether they paid tribute to a 
Magian or Mohammedan sovereign, was to the Jews 
indifferent. Feeble governments are in general more 
tyrannical, more iniquitous in the distribution of justice, 
more rapacious in their taxation, than strong ones. An 
Islamite sovereign on the throne of Damascus or Bag¬ 
dad would not he more oppressive than a Byzantine on 
the throne of Constantinople, or a Persian on the 
throne of Ctesiphon. The Jew would receive as sub¬ 
stantial— and not more capricious—justice from an 
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Islamite Cadi as from a Roman Prefect or Magian 
Satrap. The capitation-tax, or whatever form the new 
assessment bore, if as inexorably exacted, was more 
simple, less ingeniously extortionate than that of the 
Byzantine Exchequer, or the Persian Treasury. His 
religion the Jew knew too well to be odious, to be 
despised, often persecuted, by Gueber and Christian. 
Doomed indeed by the laws of Omar to perpetual in¬ 
feriority, it might be more respected, it could not be 
trampled on more contemptuously or more mercilessly 
than by the Magian or the Christian. Though, doubt¬ 
less, during the terrible conflict and the general plunder 
which attended on the Mohammedan conquests, the 
wealth of the Jews did not escape, yet in the East, as 
in the North, they would not scruple to make up their 
losses, by following in the train of the yet fierce and 
uncivilized conqueror, and by making use of their 
superior judgment, or command of money, to drive a 
lucrative bargain with the plunderer. Whenever a 
commissariat was wanting to the disorganized hordes 
which followed the Crescent with irresistible valor, the 
corn-ships or caravans of the Jews would follow' in the 
wake of the fleet or army. At the capture of Rhodes, 
the celebrated fallen Colossus, which once bestrode the 
harbor of that city, one of the wonders of the world, 
was sold to a Jew of Emesa, who is reported to have 
loaded nine hundred camels with the metal . 1 The 
greater and more certain emoluments of the mercantile 
life would lead the Jews to addict themselves more and 
more to traffic, and to abandon the cultivation of the 
soil, which they had hitherto pursued in many places. 
For, as the Moslemite sovereigns levied a dispropor- 
tioned tribute on the believer and the unbeliever, the 
l Theophanes, Chronograpliia, i. p. 327, Edit. Bonn. 
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former paying only a tenth, the latter a fifth, or even a 
third, of the produce, the Jew would readily cede his 
land, which remunerated him so ill, for trade which 
offered, at least, the chance of rapid wealth . 1 

In every respect the Jew, under his Mohammedan 
rulers, rose in the social scale. The persecution of 
their Arabian brethren, if known by the Jews scattered 
over the wide face of the Persian and Roman empires, 
would bo heard almost with indifference. The Arabian 
Jews, in fact Bedouins like the rest of the Arabs, had 
no relations with their remote brethren. The bloody 
scenes at Hadhir, at Koraidha, at Ivhaibar, weie but 
the collisions of hostile Arab tribes ; and beyond the 
boundaries of Arabia, the sword of religious persecution 
had been sheathed. The religious sympathies of the 
Juws would be more disposed towards, at least be less 
sternly hostile to, the Monotheism of Islam than to the 
Fire-worship of Persia, or what they, in common with 
the Mohammedans, did not scruple to condemn as the 
Polytheism of the Christians. There was no Moham¬ 
medan Priesthood like the Magiau and Christian hie¬ 
rarchy, whose pride and duty it was to compel mankind 
to accept their faith. Proselytism no doubt had its 
temptations and advantages, and so went on to some 
extent; but the sincere religious Jew was not searched 
out, and followed into his privacy, to detect his hateful 
opinions. Idc was not proscribed by the law as almost 
as bad as a heretic. The Caliph, the successor of the 
Prophet, was content with the submission, something 
approaching to adoration from the true believer, but 
this was the Moslem's special privilege and distinction. 
To the rest of the world his toleration might be con¬ 
temptuous, condescending, but it was still toleration; 
r Jost, vi. 14. 

0 
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it was not an active, busy, ubiquitous scrutiny of the 
faith and opinions of his subjects. Provided they de¬ 
meaned themselves peaceably and paid their tribute, they 
might go to the Synagogue rather than to the Mosque. 
Mohammedanism had borrowed so much from Judaism, 
that there was not that constant and flagrant opposition 
between their habits and modes of life. The circum¬ 
cised Mohammedan could not object to the circumcised 
Jew; the aversion to swine’s flesh was common; the 
Koran was full # of recognitions of the sanctity of the 
Mosaic Law ; and altogether the Eastern cast of their 
usages approximated the Mohammedan and the Jew 
much more intimately than the Jew and the Christian. 
The Jew, though usually at this time become monog¬ 
amous, could hardly, in tiie face of his patriarchs and 
kings, hold polygamy to he licentious or unlawful. 
Hie wealthy Jews among the Mohammedans some¬ 
times followed the example of their masters. There 
was another link, which perhaps joined them more 
closely, at least in aversion to Christianity, — the com¬ 
mon hatred of images and image-worship. 

When the Caliphs began to delegate to others the 
sword of conquest or extermination, and to establish 
themselves in the splendid state of peaceful sovereigns, 
the Jews were equally useful in teaching these, stern 
barbarians the arts and luxuries of civilized life. They 
spoke a kindred language. Hebrew and Arabic are 
the two most prolific branches of what are now called 
the Semitic family of tongues. The Hebrew literature 
was admirably adapted to the kindred taste of the 
Arabians. The extravagant legends of the Talmud 
would harmonize with their bold poetical spirit; their 
picturesque apologues were the form of instruction in 
which the Arab tribes bad ever delighted to listen to 
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moral wisdom ; even the niceties of their verbal dis¬ 
putes would not be without charm to their masters, 
who soon began to pay attention to the-polish of their 
own rich and copious language. Already, in the 
time of Omar, the second Caliph, and his successor 
Abdalmelech, a trust of great importance, the coinage, 
had been committed to the care of a Jew. Either 
shocked that faithful Moslemites should use money 
stamped with an image, or eager to assume that dis¬ 
tinction of sovereignty, the uttering coin, the Caliph 
instructed the Jew to substitute the emphatic sentence, 
«Say there is one God, one.” 1 The traffic of the 
Jews would disseminate that coin which their art had 
enabled them to provide. But it was not by mechan¬ 
ical operations alone, like the coinage, or by traffic, in 
which, as single traders, or even as mercantile firms, 
they pervaded the whole East as well as the West, 
that the Jews rendered invaluable services to the Bar¬ 
barian conquerors, and aided very powerfully in rais¬ 
ing them from the chieftains of wild, marauding tribes 
into magnificent, in some respects enlightened, sover¬ 
eigns. In the interworking of European civilization, 
its knowledge, sciences, and arts, into the Oriental 
mind, who were so qualified to be the mediate agents 
us the Jews ? Besides the rigid Rabbinical Jews, who 
formed their constituted communities, there were no 
doubt n great number who, perhaps, held more loosely 
to the tenets of their forefathers, and were the de¬ 
scendants and representatives of the Grtecized Jews in 
the time of our Saviour. It. is well known that the 
works of many of the great Greek writers, especially 
their natural philosophers, writers on medicine (Jewish 
physicians were in great repute in the East as in the 
1 A1 Mukrizi, Hist. Mon. Aral). Tychsen, quoted by Jost, vi. 15. 
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West), metaphysical philosophers, were, sooner or 
later, translated into the Arabic. And who so likely 
to be the translators as the Jews, who stood between 
the Asiatic and European races ? By traffic, residence, 
perhaps habits, they were familiar with Greek, and 
acquired Arabic, as a kindred language to their own, 
with great facility: Arabic, indeed, to a great extent 
became the vernacular tongue of the Jews . 3 Hebrew, 
Rabbinical Hebrew, became a sort of sacred language. 
We know what took place to a great extent under the 
flourishing dominion of the Mussulmans in Spain, when 
Europe, seeking her old lost treasures of arts and knowl¬ 
edge among the more enlightened descendants of the 
Arabs, found the learned Jews of Cordova and Toledo, 
as it were, half-way between the East and West, and 
used them as intermediate agents in that intellectual 
intercourse. So, in all probability, at an earlier period, 
in Damascus and Bagdad, the Jews were the most 
active interpreters, not only of the Western languages, 
but of the Western mind, to the conquerors. The 
Caliph readily acknowledged as his vassal the Prince 
of the Captivity, who maintained his state as represen¬ 
tative of the Jewish community; probably, through 
him the tribute was levied on his brethren. A singu¬ 
lar story is told of Omar the Second, which illustrates 
the high degree of credit which the Jews were per¬ 
mitted to attain in the court of the Caliphs. Omar, 
a secret follower of Ali, whose name was still cursed in 
the mosques, was anxious to reconcile his people to the 
name of the Prophet’s vicar upon earth. An innocent 
comedy was got up in his court, in which a Jew played 

1 Compare E. Renan, Langues Sthnitiques, p. 164. Basnnge claims as a 
Jew llonniii, the famous translator of many works from Greek into Syriac. 
(D’Herbnlot, art. “ Ilonain.”) Euclid, and the Almagest of Ptolemy, some 
works of Hippocrates and Galen, were translated by him and his scholars. 
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a principal part. The Jew came boldly forward, while 
the throne was encircled by the splendid retinue of 
courtiers and people, and asked in marriage the daugh¬ 
ter of the Caliph. Omar calmly answered, “ How can 
1 give my daughter in marriage to a man of another 
faith ?” “Did not Mohammed,” rejoined the Jew, 
“give his daughter in marriage to All?” “That is 
another case,” said the Caliph, “ for Ali was a Mos- 
leuiite, and the commander of the faithful.” “ Why, 
then,” rejoined the Jew, “ if Ali was one of the faith¬ 
ful, do ye curse him in your mosques? ” The Caliph 
tin ned to the courtiers, and said, “ Answer ye the 
Jew ? ” A long silence ensued, broken at length by 
the Caliph, wdio arose, and declared the curse to be 
rejected as impious, and ordered these words to be sub¬ 
stituted in the prayer: “Forgive us, Lord, our sins, 
and forgive all who have the same faith with us.” At 
a later period, a. c. 753, under Abu Giafar Almansor, 
we find the Jews intrusted with the office of exacting 
a heavy mulct laid upon the Christians. It was a tax 
which comprehended ecclesiastics, monks, hermits, those 
who stood on columns. 1 The sacred vessels of churches 
were seized, and purchased by the Jew's. Under this 
fostering government the schools flourished, those in 
Sura and Pumbeditha were crowded with hearers : the 
Gaonim, or the Illustrious, were at the height of their 
fame; 2 they formed a sort of senate, and while the 
Prince of the Captivity maintained the sovereign ex¬ 
ecutive pow r er, they assumed the legislative. Their 
reign was for the most part undisturbed, though some¬ 
times a rapacious Caliph or an over-zealous Imau might 

l K lOWTOf TU 0EO diapeaToi'V-as. Tbeoph. Chronog. 367, p. 0G3, Edit. 
Bonn. 

•l Just gives n list of these touchers, mostly undistinguished men, rrom 
the Seder liuddoroth. Anlmng, vi. p. 354. 
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make them feel that the sword of authority still hung 
over them, and that the fire of zealous Islamism was 
not yet burned out. Giafar the Great is reported to 
have framed an edict to force Jews and Christians to 
embrace Islamism. The Sultan Vathek held them 
in contempt and dislike. His brother and successor, 
Motavakel, was a sterner persecutor. He issued an 
edict that all the Jews and Christians in his empire 
should wear a leather girdle, to distinguish them from 
the faithful. He prohibited them from sitting on the 
Di van of Justice. At first he only forbade their use 
ot iron stirrups; but he degraded them still farther; 
they were no longer to mount the noble horse, they 
were only permitted to ride the mule or the ass. This 
debasing distinction is still put in force by law or by 
usage, enforced by popular hatred, in many parts of 
the Turkish dominions. 1 

On the whole, however, the long and unaccustomed 
interval of peace, and the free intercourse with their 
enlightened masters, introduced a spirit, of bold inquiry, 
which threatened, even at this zenith of its power, to 
shake the dominion of the Rabbins to its basis. 2 The 
Karaites, the Protestants of Judaism, who perhaps had 
never entirely been extinct, began to grow again into a 
formidable sect. The older Karaites (it is quite un¬ 
certain when they assumed the name) probably fell 
into disrepute through the abuse of their doctrines by 
the unpopular - Sadducees. After the fall of Jerusalem, 
Pharisaism, under its more regular and organized form, 
Rabbnnsm, obscured her once dangerous rival. The 

1 Some add that their houses were marked or defaced by images of 
Jwine, apes, or devils, dost, vi. 85; D'Horbelot, Bil>1. Orient., art. “ Mota¬ 
vakel.” 

a The great Jewish astronomer Mashalla was held in high honor at the 
court of the Caliph Ahnamon, A. c. 831. Busnage, ix. 2. 
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Sadduccan doctrine was probably too loosely rooted in 
tlve heart to withstand the hour of trial. The present 
world displayed such a scene of interminable dreariness 
to those who denied a world to come, that we cannot 
wonder if their creed refused to support them when the 
first obstinacy of resistance had worn away. The Sad- 
dnceeS dwindled into an unnoticed sect; and, though 
the worst part of their doctrines might retain a secret 
hold on the hearts of the unprincipled, it. could no 
longer balance the prevailing power of Pharisaism, 
which was the main support both of the spiritual and 
temporal throne — the sole acknowledged doctrine of 
the national universities, Karaism was now revived m 
its purer form, rejecting entirely the authority of tra¬ 
dition, and resting its whole faith on the letter of the 
written Law. The Mischna, the Gemara, the Cabala 
— all Talmudic lore — tlie Karaites threw indignantly 
aside. 

The Luther of this Reformation, which perhaps was 
not less rapidly diffused for its similarity to the simpler 
creed of Islamism, was named Anan, who, with his son 
Saul, revolted from Rabbinism., What is known con¬ 
cerning the lives of these men, rests chiefly on the 
authority of the Rabbins, and must be received with the 
same mistrust as the. accounts of our own Reformers 
from the writings of their adversaries. In a contest for 
the succession to the Princedom of the Captivity, or to- 
some other high office, Anan was passed by, and bis 
younger brother appointed. Embittered by the affront, 
Anan assembled the wreck of the Sadducean paity, so 
called probably by contempt, and persuaded them to 
name him to the dignity. Tumults arose ; the govern¬ 
ment interfered ; and Anan was thrown into prison. 
He recovered his freedom, some say by a large sum 
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of money, which his followers gladly paid, as he gave 
out that he had been visited in a dream by the Prophet 
Elias, who encouraged him in his adherence to the 
pure Law of Moses. But his success was chiefly owing 
to an artifice suggested by an Arabian philosopher, 
whom he met with in the prison. He demanded of the 
Vizier a public disputation with his adversaries, and 
represented the only cause of their differences to be a 
dispute about the period of the new moon. The Caliph 
was a dabbler in astronomy; and Anan, by dexterously 
adopting liis opinion, obtained a triumph. 1 ' The Kara¬ 
ites retired to the neighborhood of Jerusalem, to main¬ 
tain in peace their simple creed, in their adherence to 
which the sight of the Holy City might confirm them. 
1 hey hoped that thus a pure and righteous people might 
he ready to hail the accomplishment of its last Article. 
The following were, and still are, the Articles of the 
Karaite belief : — I. That the world was created; 
II. That it had an uncreated Creator; III. That God is 
without form, and in every sense One ; IV. That God 
sent Moses; V. That. God delivered the L aw to Moses; 
VI. That the believer must deduce his creed from the 
knowledge of the Law in its original language, and from 
the pure interpretation of it; VII. That God inspired 
the rest of the prophets; VIII. That God will raise the 
dead ; IX. That God will reward and punish all men 
before His throne ; X. That God has not rejected His 
unhappy people, but is purifying them by affliction, 

1 Allan the Karaite, according to Scherina Guon and Abraham ben 
David, ivus contemporary with It. Judn Guon, who died in 763 A. o. 
Mordecni makes tiiui contemporary with Caliph Abu GiuCrtr, who began to 
reign 754 a. o., — no great ditterenee. 

'l lm Karaites have been described in Triglnndius do Karnitis, Woolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraicn, and “ Mordecni.” Other tracts may be found in 
Ugolini's Thesaurus. 
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nnd that they must daily strive to render themselves 
worthy of redemption through the Messiah, the Son of 
David. The Karaites formed a regular community, 
under their Nasi, which name afterwards gave place to 
that of Hachiin ; they have since spread into many coun¬ 
tries, where they are hated and denounced as heretics 
by the Rabbins. They found their way from the East 
into Spain at the height of Jewish prosperity and 
learning. They made more progress in the Christian 
states than among the Arabic Jews. They were met 
with jealous opposition by the Rabbinical authorities ; 
they made proselytes from their familiarity with Arabic, 
more vernacular with the Jew than the Rabbinical 
Hebrew. But all intermarriages were forbidden by 
the dominant party ; their trade was discouraged ; they 
had no great or eloquent writers, and had dwindled 
away almost to nothing before the great expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain. 1 Their chief settlements in later 
days have been in Poland and the East of Europe, in 
the Taurus, and in Tartary. 

If their own writers deserve credit, at a period not 
very distant from this, the Jews in the East attained to 
a still more eminent height of power and splendor. 
Judaism ascended the throne of a great kingdom on 
the west of the Caspian Sea, — a kingdom before the 
strength of which the Persian monarchy trembled, and 
endeavored to exclude its inroads by building a vast 
Wall, the. remains of ■which still excite the wonder of the 
traveller: while the Greek empire courted its alliance. 
The name of this realm was Khazar, or Ivhozar; 2 it 
was inhabited by a Turcoman tribe, who had gradu- 

1 There seems likewise to have been u Sadducaic sect in Spain- 

2 Basnagc discredited the whole story, as he could not trace the existence 
of such a'kingdom; but De Guigncs, und the more recent uccouuts of the 
RuEsian empire, have satisfactorily proved that point. 
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ally abandoned their nomadic habits and maintained 
considerable commerce: their capital, Bilangiar, was 
situated at the mouth of the Wolga, and a line of 
cities stretched across from thence to the Don. They 
exchanged dried fish, the furs of the north, and slaves, 
for the gold and silver, and the luxuries of southern 
climates. Merchants of all religions, Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans, were freely admitted, and their 
superior intelligence over his more barbarous subjects 
induced one of their kings, Bulan (a. c. 740), to em¬ 
brace the religion of the strangers. By one account he 
was admonished by au angel; by another, he decided 
in this.singular manner between the conflicting claims 
of Christianity, Moslemism, and Judaism. He examined 
the different teachers apart, and asked the Christian if 
Judaism was not better than Mohammedanism, — the 
Mohammedan, whether it was not better than Christi¬ 
anity. Both replied in the affirmative; on which the 
monarch decided in favor of Judaism. Accordino- to 

O 

one statement secretly, to another openly, he embraced 
the faith of Moses, and induced learned teachers of the 
Law to settle in his dominions. Judaism became a 
necessary condition on the succession to the throne, 
but. there was the most liberal toleration of all other 
forms of faith. The dynasty lasted for above two cen¬ 
turies and a half; and when R. Hasdai, a learned Jew, 
was in the highest confidence with Abderralnuan, the 
Caliph of Cordova, he received intelligence of this 
sovereignty possessed by his brethren, through the am¬ 
bassadors of the Byzantine Emperor. After consider¬ 
able difficulty Hasdai succeeded in establishing a cor¬ 
respondence with Joseph, the reigning king. The 
letter of Hasdai is extant, and an answer of the King, 
which does not possess ecjual claims to authenticity. 
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The whole history has been wrought out into a relig¬ 
ions romance called Cosri, which has involved the 
question in great obscurity: Basnage rejected the whole 
as a fiction of the Rabbins — anxious to prove that 
u the sceptre had not entirely departed from Isiael ; 
dost inclines to the opinion that there is a groundwork 
of truth under the veil of poetic embellishment. More 
modern writers admit without hesitation, and almost 
boast of the kingdom of Khasar. 1 

We travel westward, not, as usually, to Sadden our 
eyes and chill our hearts with tales ot persecution and 
misery, but to behold the Jews the companions and 
confidential ministers of princes. We pause to glean 
the slight and barren information which we possess of 
the state of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire. The 
writers of the opposite party accuse the Jews as insti¬ 
gators and abettors of the iconoclastic Emperors (the 
destroyers of images) ; and a fable, equally irreconcil¬ 
able with chronology and history, has been repeated of 
their zeal in this, by some called sacrilegious, warfare. 
It is said that they instigated the Caliph Yezid the Sec¬ 
ond to order the demolition of images in his dominions. 2 
The outraged saints were revenged by the untimely 
death of Yezid, attributed to their prayers. The suc¬ 
cessor of Yezid acknowledged, it is added, his father’s 
impiety, and determined to wreak vengeance on his 
advisers. They fled; but two of them* resting near 
a fountain in Isauria, beheld a youth driving an ass 
laden with petty merchandise. They looked on him 
with fixed eyes, saluted him as the future Empeioi, 
but at the same time they strongly urged his compli- 

1 Cassel, in Ersch und Gruber, p. ‘21. 

2 O.drenus, i. 780, Edit. Bonn. With this account Zonaras and TheopU- 
anes mainly agree. 
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ance with the second commandment of the Law. 1 Un¬ 
fortunately, among the few facts which are known of 
the period is this, that Leo the Isauriau, in the early 
part of his reign, persecuted the Jews. It is highly 
probable that, when the Emperors gave the signal for 
havoc, the Jews, stimulated by covetousness as well 
as religions zeal, would not be the last to strip or break 
in pieces, or melt the costly ornaments, and even the 
images themselves, made of the precious metals. We 
may concefVe the religious horror which the devout 
image-worshipper would feel, when the unclean hands 
of the circumcised either seized, or bought from an- 
thorized plunderers, the object of Iris profound adora¬ 
tion, and converted it, like any other object of traffic, 
to profane uses. But, inured to hatred, the Jew 
■would have no fear to encounter it for the gratification 
at once of his revenge and his avarice. We know little 
further of their state, but that they* were under the 
avowed protection of some of the succeeding Emper¬ 
ors. Constantine Copronymus, probably on account of 
his hatred of images, was called a Jew ; 2 and Niceph¬ 
oros and Michael the Stammerer are named, as ex¬ 
tending their paternal care over this usually proscribed 
race. 3 

In Italy we know little of the condition of the Israel¬ 
ites ; but the silence of history concurs with the single 
fact with which we are acquainted, to represent those 
days as days of peace. The Pope Zacharias found it 

l Enough of Loo's early life is known utterly to confute this fable. Leo, 
though an Isauriau, left his native country early. The whole family was 
transported to Thrace by Justinian; Leo was in Justinian’s guard in 700. 
Le Monti, xii. 175, relates these idle lictious. 

3 Theoplmnes, Citron, p. C17, Edit. Bonn. 

3 Michael the Stammerer, perhaps on account of his equal toleration, 
was culled by some a Jew, by others the sink of all religions. Iiasnaga, 

is. 9 
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necessary to interdict not only the old grievance, the 
possession of Christian slaves by Jews, but also un¬ 
lawful sexual intercourse and marriage between the 
two races. 

Whatever guilt, either of secret perfidy 1 or prayer 
fur the success of the invader, might attach to the 
Jewish inhabitants of the South of France during the 
invasion of that country by the Moors of Spain, yet, 
when the barrier of the Pyrenees was established by 
the valor of Charles Martel, and by the ability of the 
new race of sovereigns who succeeded to the feeble 
Merovingians, Pepin and Charlemagne, these monarchs 
not merely refrained from all retribution, but displayed 
the more enlightened policy of conciliation towaids 
their wealthy and useful subjects. 2 Though even 
under Charlemagne, at the commencement of his reign, 
they were treated with the old Roman or religious 
contempt; they were disqualified, like slaves, infamous 
persons, Pagans, and heretics, from bringing criminal 
actions ; 3 though they were prohibited from hiring the 
lands of Christians, or letting their lands to Christians 
(a proof that, they were still cultivators of the soil), 1 
yet the legislator, as time advanced, seemed to become 
more liberal. The Jews were only restricted in the 

1 They are accused of betraying Toulouse to the enemy; but the siege 
of thiil city by the Moors appears altogether apocryphal. The singular 
custom which certainly existed for a considerable period in fonlotisc, by 
which a syndic or representative of the Jews was constrained to appear 
before the authorities and receive three boxes on the ear, originated no 
doubt in some other unknown cause. See ITist. do Languedoc, ii. p lol. 
Seu also, fw/Wr, p. 155. 

2 Beugnot, Julia cl’Occident, p. 74. 

a “ Plaouit ut onines servi ... ad nccusntionem non ndmittantur, omnes 
Btinm infamise maculis aspersi, et turpitudiuibus subjects personae, here¬ 
tic! etiam sive Pugaui slve Judsei." Co pit. i. 1. . 

•t “ Xon ticeut Christiania Jndnoram neqne Fnganorum res emphyteusis 
vel condnctionis titulo habere, neqne suorum similiter eis nccommodare. 
Addit. 3, c. xv. 
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possession of Christian slaves, subjected to the general 
marriage law of the empire, commanded to observe 
the prohibited degrees, and to conform to the general 
law of dower. The offender was liable to a fine of 
one hundred sous, and to suffer one hundred stripes. 1 
Their commerce was unrestricted, except by a limita¬ 
tion enforced on Charlemagne, rather by the irreverent 
covetousness of the clergy than by the misconduct of 
the Jews. Bishops, abbots, and abbesses were only 
prevented by a severe -inhibition from pledging or sell¬ 
ing to the circumcised the costly vestments, rich fur¬ 
niture, and precious vessels of the churches. 2 To the 
flourishing commerce of the Israelites the extended 
dominions of Charlemagne opened a wide field. From 
the ports of Marseilles and Narbonne then’ vessels kept 
op a constant communication with the East. In Nar- 
bonne they were so flourishing, that, of the two pre¬ 
fects, or mayors of the city, one w'as always a Jew; 
and, as we shall presently see, the most, regular and 
, stately part of the city of Lyons was the Jewish quar- 

1 i( Nulli Christinnorum vel Juda-orum liceat mntriiuonitim contrahere 
ni.si pnoinissil dotis promissione. IJlitd tuinen lure precipitous ut si quia 
CliristimiUB vel Christiana, nut Judious vel Jndaui, nuptiule fostum eclc- 
biare vohiorit, non uliter qunm sacerdotali benedictioue intra sin uni saiictns 
ecelcsim perceptn,conjugiiim euipiam ex its ndirepemiittimus. Quodsinbs- 
t l u * 1 beuodictione sacerdotis quispinm Christianoriini vel Judteoruin novlter 
coiijugium duxerlt; nut 100 prfncipi sulidos exsolvat, nut 100 verheratus 
publicu flagella suscipint.” Was this Imv really carried into execution? ami 
were the Jews compelled to be married in Christian churches? Did the 
Jews prefer the payment of the fine? and was it, in bo far, a tax on their 
marriages/ li the Jews would scruple to enter the church, many eccle¬ 
siastics doubtless would hold their churches desecrated by the preseuce of 
Jews, and certainly would not bless an unbaptized Jew. 

Lt singuli, episcopi, abbales, et abbatissec diligenter considerent Ibc- 
sauros eoelcsiustiros ne propter perfidium aut negligentem oustodiam nli- 
quod aut tie gem mis nutdevasis reliquo quoqne thesauro porditum sit; 
quin dictum ost nobis quod ncgoliatores Jtvlm, necnon et alii, gloriantur, 
quod quit-quid this pluccat, possent ab eis emereCapit. a. c. 806; Bou¬ 
quet, v. p. (i77. 
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ter. The superior intelligence and education of the 
Jews, in a period when nobles and kings, and even the 
clergy, could not always write their names, pointed 
them out for offices of trust. They were the physi¬ 
cians, the ministers of finance, to nobles and monarchs. 
As physicians they alone perhaps (for they had taught 
the Arabians) kept up the sacred traditions of the art, 
the knowledge of the properties of drugs, which had 
come down from the East and from the Greeks. They 
were in the corxrts of kings, in the schools of Salerno 
and Montpellier. It is true that if their medical skill 
(which all mankind must submit to the necessity of 
employing) forced them into places of trust and honor, 
it exposed them to inevitable dangers. If they were 
successful, they were liable to the suspicion of sorcery 
and unlawful dealing. Knowledge and magic were so 
closely allied in the popular mind, that a wonderful 
cure wrought by a Jew could not be wrought by sci¬ 
ence, still less by divine aid, therefore must be wrought 
by diabolic aid. If they were unsuccessful, the dying 
patient, must have been the victim, not of incurable 
malady or even of ignorance; the Jewish physician 
must knowingly have administered poison, as in the 
case of Zedckiah, the physician of Louis the Pious, 
accused of the death of Charles the Bald, 

As financiers too we find them in the courts of kings 
and of the great vassals, enconntei’ing all the hatred 
which attaches to the levying heavy, mostly ill-appor¬ 
tioned, taxation upon an impoverished people. Their 
wisest measures probably, as beyond the political econ¬ 
omy of the age, would be arraigned as the most cruel 
and iniquitous; yet they were unable or unwilling to 
decline these perilous dignities, by which, honestly or 
dishonestly, they obtained great opportunities of advan* 
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tape, and stored up wealth to themselves, to he the 
righteous or Unrighteous pretext for the plunder by the 
sovereign whom they served, or the vengeance of the 
people whom they stripped. In them the possession of 
wealth was sufficient proof of extortion and iniquity. 
At all events, they were usurers; aud whether they 
exercised usury on what might now be called fair or un¬ 
fair terms, usury was in itself a sin and a crime. They 
rose even to higher dignities: when Charlemagne, 
either with some secret political design, or from an 
ostentatious show of magnificence, determined on send¬ 
ing an ambassador to the splendid Caliph, Haroun al 
Rasehid, Europe and Asia beheld the extraordinary 
spectacle of a Jew, named Isaac, 1 setting forth on this 
mission, with two Christian counts, who died on the 
road, and conducting the political correspondence be¬ 
tween the courts of Aix-la-Chapelle and Bagdad. It 
cannot, be wondered if this embassy gave rise to the 
wildest speculations iu that ignorant age, both as to its 
objects and its event. It was given out that the Caliph 
granted J udtea as a free gift to Charlemagne ; others 
limited his generosity to Jerusalem, others to the keys 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The secret objects probably 
never transpired beyond the councils of Charlemagne; 
hut it was known that Isaac returned with presents of 
a. wonderful nature from the East. Among these was 
an enormous elephant, of such importance that his 
death is faithfully chronicled by the monkish annalists; 
jewels, gold, spices, apes, a clock, and some rich robes, 

1 His acquaintance with the language and manners of the East no doubt 
designated the .lew for this mission. One reads in Basnuge with surprise: 
u On est fdonud de cc quo I'Empereur ohofeissait un Juif pour ret einploi, 
pendant qu'il nvoit duns sos i*tats uti si grand norabre de sujuts capable* tie 
lo retttplii'." Charlemagne would have been puzzled to find many subjects 
capable, without the Jew, of negotiating in the East. Busnage contradicts 
himself in the next sentences. 
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doubtless of sill?. To these were added, by universal 
tradition, the keys of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 1 
Isaac acquitted himself with such ability that he was 
intrusted by his imperial protector with another mis¬ 
sion to the same quarter. 

The golden age of the Jews endured, in still-increas¬ 
ing prosperity, during the reign of Charlemagne’s suc¬ 
cessor, Louis the Debonnaire, or the Pious. At his 
court the Jews were so powerful that their interest was 
solicited by the presents of nobles and princes. His 
most confidential adviser was a Jewish physician, 
named Zedekiali. The wondering people attributed 
Zedekiah’s influence over the Emperor to magic, in 
which he was considered a profound adept. The 
monkish historians relate, with awe-struck sincerity, 
tales of his swallowing a whole cart of hay, horses and 
all, and flying in the air like Simon Magus of old. 2 A 
sort of representative of the community, the defender 
of their privileges, the master ol the Jews, 3 resided 

1 Eginhnrd. Vit. Carol. M. This was magnified, in later days, into a 
grant of Jerusalem and the whole of Judma, but, according to the quaint 
speech attributed to liaroun al Raschid, as the Emperor lived so tar off 
and if he moved his hoops to Palestine the provinces of France would re¬ 
volt, the Caliph therefore would still defend the country, and pay over the 
revenues to Charlemagne. The grant is affirmed by the monks of St. 
Gall (apud Pertz, the Annales Fuhlenses, ibid.), and by the Saxon poet: — 

.“ Persuruiu denique prineeps 

Iluna Aaron, idem l'uemt cul subditus, India 
Except!*, Oricns tot ns: curnvorat ultro 
Ejua uiniritifu pc foedore junge.re firmo. 

Num gummas* a arum, vestes, efc uromata crebro 
Ac rcliquns Orion tis opes direxemt iUl; 

Ascrlbique locum sanctum IlierOSOlyumrnni 
Concessit propria Carol! semper cUtioid. 1 ' 

Lib. iv. apud Pertz. 

The death of the elepbaut Bubalas is recorded by Eginhart, sub ann. 
810. Momich. Engolisin. apud Pertz. 

3 Chronic. Ilirsaugen. < 

8 This title was borne by Evrard, who appears in the inquiry on the 
charges advanced by Bishop Agobard. 
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within the precincts of the court. The general privileges 
of the race were preserved with rigid equity. They 
were permitted to build synagogues ; their appeals were 
listened to with equal — their enemies said with partial 
—justice; they had free power to traffic, and to dis¬ 
pose of real or personal property; even their slave- 
trade was protected. 1 They had moreover interest 
enough to procure the alteration of certain markets, 
which were customarily held on their Sabbath, to an¬ 
other day. They began to be recognized as under the 
special protection of the Emperor, as in later days in 
feudal language they were “ the men of the Emperor.” 2 
They were to appear at the court annually, or every 
two years, to render their accounts in the king’s 
chamber (no doubt they were taxed with rigid impar¬ 
tiality), and to do the Emperor service. 3 * * * * 8 Besides this 
general protection, several charters are extant, granting 
special privileges to certain Jewish communities and 
individuals. One to certain Jews of Languedoc, se¬ 
curing to them the right of possessing and holding in 
perpetual tenure certain hereditaments, of which they 
had been unjustly despoiled. This showed that they 
were land-owners on a considerable scale. They were 
to hold these estates, with the houses and other build¬ 
ings, lands cultivated and uncultivated, vineyards, 
meadows, pastures, watercourses, mills, rights of way. 


1 “ Habennt etiam licenliain raanoipia peregrina ernere, etiutra imperitim 

nostrum vendere, et nemo Hdelium uostrorum preesuroat corum mancipia 

peregrina sine eorum consensu baptisare.” Cbarta Lud. Pii, 3t2, 33. 31 ; 

Bouquet, iv. 

* The Jews certainly had the power of holding allodial property in the 

Nurbonnese, by the grants of Pepin le Bref, Charlemagne, and Louis the 

Pious, the historians of Languedoc say, 14 parco qu’ils y (koient tres puis- 
sants eten grand norabre.” Compare Hist, de Languedoc, i. Notes, p, 730> 

8 See this remarkable charter, Histoire de Languedoc, i., preuve 75, p. 
322. 
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They held these estates in full right of property, of 
alienation, gift, or exchange, without let or hindrance. 1 
Another to a certain Domat Rabbi, and his grandson 
Samuel, 2 granting them exemption from various tolls 
and taxes *— permission to hire Christian slaves, "who 
were, however, not to be forced to work on Sundays 
and holidays — and generally to deal in slaves within 
the limits of the Empire. Every litigation with a 
Christian was to be settled by the evidence of three 
Jews and three Christians. It forbade all persons to 
encourage their Christian slaves in disobedience under 
pretence of being Christians and seeking baptism. 3 It 
took the persons of the. above-named under imperial 
protection. 4 Their death was to be punished at the 
price of ten pounds of gold. They were not to be 
submitted to the ordeal of fire or water, nor scourged 
— but allowed in every respect the free observance ot 
their Law. 

Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, beheld with jealous 
indignation this alien people occupying the fairest part 
of his city, displaying openly their enviable opulence. 


1 R was, “ Actum Franeofurdi palatio regie, in Dei nomine feliciter. 
Amen. Ita ut deinceps minis singulis, aut post door urn annorum curricu¬ 
lum, mamlnnte miasionum rainistro, ad nostrum veniaut pnlutium, atque 
ad ealnerum nostrum fidcliter, unusquisque cx suo nogotio ac nostro desor- 
vire student." Charta Lud. i’ii, 32, 33, 34; Bouquet, G24. 

2 Charter to Domat Rabbi, npud Bouquet, vi. 049. 

e lt Suggesserunt ctiam iidem .ludrci Celsitudini nostrre dc quibusdam 
hominibus, qui contra Christianam religioncm suadent mancipia Uebrat- 
orum sub auleuLu (obtentu) Cliristiamu religionis contemnore doutinossuos 
etbapiisari; vol potilis persuadent illis ut Imptisentur ut a servitio domi- 
noruin suorum iiberentur, tpiod iiequaquam sacri ennones constituunt, iniino 
talia perpetrantes districtu. aitnthomatis senteutid puniendos dijudicant." 
This alludes to u canon of the Council of Gangrn. No wonder that the 
clergy were indignant at the imperial favor towards the Jews. Compare 
Agobard*s Letter. There arc two similar precepts in favor of other Jews, 
p. 050. 

* “ Sub mimdebnndo ct defeiisione nostra." 
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Their vessels crowded the ports — their bales encum¬ 
bered the quays—then’ slaves thronged the streets. 
In a Christian city, the Church seemed to veil its head 
before the Synagogue. He endeavored, by the exercise 
of his episcopal authority, to prevent that approximation 
of the two races which seemed rapidly advancing. 1 He 
forbade his flock, among other things, to sell Christian 
slaves to the Jews — to labor for the Jews on Sundays 
— to eat with them during Lent — to buy the flesh of 
animals slain by them — or to drink their wine. As 
far as he could he prohibited all social intercourse, 
which seems not to have been uncommon. 

The Jews considered these laws of Agobard an in¬ 
fringement of their rights; they appealed to their 
royal protector for redress. A commission of inquiry 
was issued, a commission which Agobard describes as 
terrible to the Christians, mild to the Jews, 2 and at the 
head of it was Count Evrard, called in other places 
protector of the Jews. The Archbishop was com¬ 
manded to withdraw his obnoxious edicts. Asrobal'd 
was at Nantes. He declared himself ready to submit 
to the royal decree, but proceeded to offer a petition to 
the king against his adversaries. He accused them (a 
strange charge 1) of selling to the Christians meat 
unclean to themselves, because the Mosaic law about 
slaying cattle was not rigidly observed, which, he said, 

1 Louis the Pious granted exemptions to .lews, who held his diplomas, 
from certain tolls and taxes characteristic of the times. 1. Tcloneum, lax 
on goods conveyed by water carriage; Parnvcrdura, the obligation to fur¬ 
nish post-horses for the public use on the military roads; Maiiaionathium, 
tree quarters for soldiers; Pulverutieum, tax levied on fanners pro lubore 
et pulvere; Cespitatieum, obligation to make hedges on the road-sides; 
Ripaticum, duties on landing goods on quays; Portalieium, port-duos; 
Tranatieum, toll on sledges, &c.; Gcenatioum, provisions for soldiers on 
march. 

2 “ Christiania terribilis, Jadseis mitis.” 
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they called Christians’ meat, and wine unclean, as 
partly spilled on the ground. He accused them of 
cursing daily the Christians and Christ in their syna¬ 
gogue*. He accused them of the insufferable pride 
with which they vaunted the royal favor; that they 
went free.lv in and out- of the royal palaces; that the 
highest persons solicited their prayers and blessings; 
that they boasted of gifts of splendid dresses to theii 
wives and matrons from royal and princely donors. 1 
He complained of the bad effects produced by the con¬ 
cession of the change of the market-day from the Jew¬ 
ish Sabbath, the Saturday, and that the Jewish had 
many more hearers than the Christian preachers, and, 
indeed, were held by the uninstructed to be the better 
preachers. 2 He added the more weighty charge, that 
the Jews frequently stole Christian children to sell 
them as slaves. This petition was followed by a long 
theological argument, to prove the wisdom and justice 
of persecuting the Jews —the most detestable of unbe¬ 
lievers. 3 Tlie Archbishop pressed St. Paul into his 


1 Do iiusolentia .Tod.-oori.in, Oper. Agol.ar.li: “ Dum om.n glonantar, 
nientientessimplicibus Christian!®, quod oari slut vobis propter r ntrmrchas, 
quod imnnraliilitov lugrediantur in conspectu vestro et egTodia.Uur; quod 
excollenfissimas parsonic eupiant coruin orationos et benedictiones, e a 
tea,.tor ti.k'in se legis auctorem habere velle qualem ipn babent . - . ™ 

ostef.du.iL pnocepta ex nomine vestro, aureis s.g.ll.s signals, et cent nen- 
«a verba, ut putnmus non vera; dum ostend.mt vestes mnl.ebror,qu«. a 
consuuguincis vestris vcl matronis Falatinorum nxor.bus eorum directis, 

& e U At dieunt imperiti Christian', melius eis pnedicare Judioos q.mm 

presbvteros nostros." . 

'll 1361a.Ti.le (1,05 Juifs en France, en Italic, et ell Espagne, Pans, 18o9) 
observes will, justice on .his fact: -“II pnn.lt qu’ils comphuent pnrm, 
o„x des homines a qni 1« talent do la parole n'et.m pas granger pm qn tb, 
prechaient publiquement. II pan.lt, do plus, qua cea pre.l.ca'e, rs nrlat¬ 
ent la hingue du pays, puisquMIs dtaient a portee de so feme entendue to 
Ghrfliens," p. 85. M. B6larride mentions conversions Iron, Chr.=|.amty 
to Judaism, among which was “ un diacre du T alais, nomt.n .. w. 

3 “Ex quibus demonstrate qnam detestabiles Imbend. sunt mimic, on- 
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service. He cited, with as little justice, the example 
of many of the most illustrious bishops — Hilary and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Ambrose, Cyprian, Athanasius, 
besides a host of Gallic bishops and Gallic councils. 
He entered into lone details of the absurdities taught 
by the Rabbins, their anthropomorphic notions of the 
Deity (among the rest he charged them with holding 
the eternity of the letters of the alphabet, and the 
assertion that the Mosaic Law was written many ages 
before the world began), and of the blasphemies which 
they uttered concerning Christ . 1 It was all in vain : 
the Court turned a deaf ear to his complaints, and 
Agobard set oft' for Paris, to try the influence of his 
personal weight and character before his sovereign. 
He was received with cold civility' — constrained to 
wait in an antechamber while the councillors of state 
laid his appeal before the King — and then received 
permission to retire to his diocese . 2 He wrote another 
despatch, bitterly inveighing against the influence and 
conduct of the Grand Master of the Jews. But his 
sorrows were poured forth more fully' into the confiden- 


tatis, et quomodo pejores sunt omnibus inercdulis, Seripturis divinis hoc 
docent ibus, et quam imligniora omnibus infidelibus do Deo sentient et 
rebus ecelestibus.” Ibid. 

1 Many of these charges are very curious, ns showing that some of the 
stranger notions in the Talmud, of course made Infinitely more strange by 
misconception and misrepresentation, were current concerning the Jews in 
Europe. 

3 He humbly acknowledges that he was overawed by the manifest favor 
or the Court towards the Jews: ‘’ Nupereum in Palatio tempos redeundi 
nobis jam fufsset indultum, suavissitnu Dileetio vestru sedit [the coun¬ 
cillors were Adalltard, Wulu, and Elisuehar, who then reigned supreme over 
Louis the Pious], ct nudivit me mussituntem potius quam Inquenteiu contra 
eos qui Juda-orum querelas nstruebniiL" Adalhnrd and Wala were of the 
high ecclesiastical party. Agobard contents himself with urging more justly 
• the protection of certnin slaves of the Jews, who desired baptism. Blit ho 
admits that the Jews ought to be paid for the loss. On Adalhard and 
Wala, see Latin Christianity, ii. p. 24G, &c. 
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tiaL bosom of Nebridius, Bishop of Narbonne, wimm he 
called upon to cooperate with him in separating the 
Christians from a people who, he says , 11 are clothed with 
cursing as with a garment. The curse penetrates into 
their bones, their marrow, and their entrails, as water 
and oil flow through the human body . 4 They are ac¬ 
cursed in the city and the country, at the beginning and 
cull no- of their lives ; their flocks, them meat, then 
oranaries, their cellars, their magazines, are accursed. 

His denunciations were as unavailing as Ins petitions : 
•while an instance is related of an officer of the. palace 
joining the synagogue, the Archbishop was constrained 
to complain once more of the violence offered to a 
Jewess who had embraced Christianity . 2 _ 

In the reign of Charles the Bald, the Jews maintained 
their hi>di estate, but dark signs of the approaching Age 
of Iron" began to lower around . 3 Anulo, Archbishop 
of Lyons, the successor of Agobard, accuses the Jews, 
who were tax-gatherers, of forcing the poor peasants m 
remote districts by the cruelty of their exactions to 
denv Christ . 4 But the active hostility of the cleigy 
was'no longer checked by the stern protection of the 
royal authority. In Lyons many converts were made, 

i “ Soiontes . . onines qni suh lege sunt, sub muledicto esse, ct imlutos 
n.,Ucctone .{cut vestimonto, qu« intrat sicut aqua in IS.ter.ora eornm, et 

sieut oleum in ossa eorum." &c. reBpects in advance of bis 

^.ttredlSmn many popular 

♦fjaKU* ■*»5*“sr5i 

ray a tenth in duty, while the Christians raid an eleventh. Cap. Car. 

C t:;^lm “m qni in nonnul.is eivitatibus inlieU* cotougj 
Bole.it in remotioribus locis Christianas pauperes et .gnaros proeodem 
writer conslringere, delude ut Christum uegent persuaders. 
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by whose agency so many children were seduced from 
their parents, that the Jews were obliged to send their 
offspring for education to the less zealous cities of 
Vienne, Macon, and Arles. Remigius, later Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, announced his triumph to the King, 
and desired that the Bishop of Arles might be ad¬ 
monished to follow the example of his zeal. The 
Councils began again to launch their thunders; that of 
Meaux (a. c. 845) reenacted the exclusion of the Jews 
from all civil offices. This decree was followed up by 
that of Paiis (a. c. 845) ; but in the distracted state 
into which the kingdom soon fell, probably these 
ordinances were not executed. If it bo true (but of 
its truth there is not much probability) that Charles 
the Bald was poisoned by the famous Jewish physician 
of his father, Zedekiah, an act, which so weakened the 
royal authority, was a measure most pernicious to his 
countrymen. J he Jews thenceforth, instead of being 
under the protection of a powerful monarch, fell rapidly 
under the dominion of those countless petty independent 
sovereigns who rose under the feudal system, whose will 
was law, and whose wants would not submit to the 
slow process of exaction and tribute, but preferred the 
raising more expeditious supplies by plunder and 
massacre. An edict of Charles the Simple, among 
other gifts, bestows on the Archbishop of Narbonne all 
the lands and vineyards possessed by the Jews, however 
acquired, in the whole county (a. c. 807). The King 
seems to have had no doubt of his right to give, the 
Archbishop no doubt of the justice of receiving, this 
donation ; these properties had before belonged to them. 
It would seem that the Jews were no longer to hold 
real property. 

Still commerce, even in the rudest and most anar- 
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clueul times, is a necessity of mankind. But in a!) 
these Germanic kingdoms in general, the Icings, princes, 
warriors, were too proud to engage in what they held to 
he base and degrading occupations ; the serfs were too 
indigent and down-trodden to rise above daily labor. 
The cities with their guilds had not yet risen to, or 
recovered, their mercantile importance. Yet the inter¬ 
change of commodities between remote countries was 
never entirely broken off; foreign wares found their 
way from one region to another ; the diffusion of articles 
of necessity or of luxury might he precarious, inter¬ 
rupted, irregular, yet it never entirely ceased. Europe 
was never without some of the precious treasures, the 
stuffs, the spices, of Asia : queens and high-born ladies 
must- he decked with jewels; rich stuffs were demanded 
for the array of knights, for the housings of their 
coursers. 1 The Church above all, from her own wealth 
or the wealth of her votaries, must have gold and velvet 
and precious stones for her vessels and monstrances; 
her censors must be filled with frankincense. Spices 
for banquets, or even for more common use, were still 
supplied; medicinal drugs, many of which came from 
the East, were furnished, it is probable, as well as ad¬ 
ministered, by Jewish physicians, who were everywhere: 
above all, the slave-trade, the traffic in captives taken 
in war, was still active. The inroads of the Northmen, 
and later of the Hungarians, no doubt gave it new life. 
The constant legislation on that subject, even to a late 
period, shows how deeply the Jews were concerned in 
this traffic, which in those days brought much property 

1 The motile of St. Gall mentions a Jewish merchant, a favorite of Charlo* 
tuogne, w t|tii terram repromissionis srepius udire, et inde ad cisniarinaa 
provincias mult a pretiosa et incognita solitus orat. ufierre.” De Gest, C* M. 

i. 18 . 
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and little discredit to tlic Jew, thus dealing to Christians 
some revengeful satisfaction for their insults and wrongs. 
The Jews probably alone, the wealthier of them, lmd 
capital; they alone had mutual intelligence and corre¬ 
spondence ; they frequented every fair and market; 
they knew and communicated to each other the prices 
of commodities ; they were a vast mercantile firm 
spread through Europe, and having some, it might bo 
precarious, connection with their brethren in the East, 
in Africa, in Spain, in most Mohammedan countries. 
Trade alone, active prosperous trade, will account for 
their vast numbers, their dangerous wealth, even their 
rising intellectual importance. There was silent con¬ 
tinued intercommunication of thoughts and ideas be¬ 
tween the East and West, as well as constant traffic in 
material things. In the North of Germany and in 
Northern France their position and influence were 
seemingly not so high; they were, however, already in 

certain sense under special imperial protection. But 
the vast numbers which were found in all the flourish¬ 
ing German cities on the Rhine, and their great and 
tempting wealth before the Crusades, must have been 
the growth of previous centuries. Their relation to 
the Christian merchant - citizens till that outburst of 
fanaticism seems 'in general to have been amicable. In 
the South of France we hear of Jewish fleets on the 
Mediterranean. The Norman piracies probably, mak¬ 
ing peaceful navigation next to impossible, rather than 
want of capital or activity, put an end to these enter¬ 
prises. We may safely therefore dismiss as an unhistoric 
legend their betrayal of Bordeaux to the Normans, 1 
whom they must have been wise enough to know to he 

1 This accusation is fuuml in the Ann. Berth), sub ami. 847- They arc 
also accused of betraying Barcelona to the Moors, a. c. 853. 
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their most fatal enemies. The incessant and increasing 
hostility of the bishops in Languedoc and Daupliiny 
betrays the jealousy as well as the aversion of these 
prelates. Towards the end of the ninth century (a. c. 
889), the Archbishop of Sens, from some motive which 
the monk Oleron thinks fit not to reveal, expelled the 
Jews from his diocese. 1 

Even the strange usage that the Syndic of the Jews 
in Toulouse presented himself three times a year to 
receive a box on the ear from the Christian mayor, 
shows at once their importance and their odiousness to 
the Christians ; an usage of which the well-attested 
barbarous close seems to prove the historic truth, 
though its origin is lost in obscurity. 2 A stem, iron- 
handed magistrate struck the poor Syndic with such 
force as to scatter the brains of the unfortunate un¬ 
believer. But even the title of Syndic implied the 
regular and organized community. The Jews appealed 
to the King against this and other acts of oppression. 
The King answered that “ they only suffered the 
penalties due to their sins.” 8 

It was in Spain that the golden age of the Jews 
shone with the brightest and most enduring splendor. 
Yet, during its earlier period, from the conquest by 
the Moors till towards the end of the tenth century, 
when, while Christian Europe lay in darkness, Moham¬ 
medan Cordova might he considered the centre of 

1 “ Jutlffios certa, tie caust't, ah urbe expulit." Apud Bouquet, viii. 237. 

2 It to attributed to the betrayal of Toulouse by the Jews to the Saracens, 
ami its recapture by Charlemagne, who punished their treachery by this 
ignominious ordinance, and with a line of a certain number of pounds oi 
Wax, no doubt for religious uses, ltut Huso age. lias well exposed tiie anach¬ 
ronisms and want of historic truth in the whole story of the capture ,uot 
the siege, which is confounded with that of Toulouse by the Saracens), and 
its recovery by Charlemagne. Ilist. dos .lulls, tom. xx. cli. 3. 

a Vit. S. Theodardi, apud Bouquet, vii. 
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civilization, of arts, and of letters, though we are cer¬ 
tain that the Jews, under the enjoyment of equal rights 
and privileges, rivalled their masters, or rather their 
compatriots, in their advancement to wealth, splendor, 
and cultivation; though they had their full share, or, 
perhaps, as more intelligent, a disproportionate share, 
in the high ministerial and confidential offices of the 
court; though, by the perpetual intercourse kept up 
with their brethren in the East, we may safely infer 
that by land along the North of Africa, 1 and by sea 
along the course of the Mediterranean, their commerce 
was pursued with industry and success ; yet we have 
not much distinct information concerning their state 
and proceedings. In fact, it is difficult to discriminate 
them from the race among whom they lived on terms 
of the closest amity during these halcyon days. In 
emulation of their Moslemite brethren, they began to 
cultivate their long disused and neglected poetry; the 
harp of Judah was heard to sound again, though with 
something of a foreign tone, — for they borrowed the 
rhythm peculiar to the Arabic verse. Yet, though but 
a feeble echo of their better days, we would gladly 
explore this almost hidden source of Jewish poetry. 
There too Rabbinism, while its throne, was tottering to 
decay in the East, found a refuge, and commenced a 
new era of power and authority. The Talmud was 
translated into Arabic, under the auspices of Moses 
“ clad in sackcloth.” Moses was one of the most 
learned men of the East. A singular adventure cast 
him upbn the hospitable shore of Spain, and through 
him the light of learning, which, by the rapid prog¬ 
ress of the iron age of Judaism in Babylonia, by the 

i According to Comic, (Hist, des A robes, i. lit,) the Jews were very nu- 
melons and prosperous at Tunis and in Morocco, ii. 234, 
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extinction of tlie authority of the Prince of the Captiv¬ 
ity, the dispersion of the illustrious teachers, and the 
final closing of the great schools, seemed to have set 
forever, suddenly rose again in the West, in renewed 
and undiminished splendor. Four Babylonian Rabbins, 
of great distinction, of whom R. Moses was one, fell 
into the hands of a Spanish pirate. 1 The wife of Moses 
accompanied him in his voyage j the high-minded 
woman, dreading defilement, looked to her husband 
for advice; Moses uttered the verse of the Psalm : 
“ The Lord said, I will bring again from Bashan, I 
will bring again from the depths of the sea.” She 
plunged at once into the ocean, and perished. 2 3 Moses 
was brought as a slave to Cordova, and redeemed, 
though his quality was unknown, by a Jew. One day 
he entered the synagogue, clad as a slave in a scanty 
sackcloth. Nathan, the judge of the Jews in Cordova, 
presided. In the course of the debate the slave dis¬ 
played such knowledge that Nathan exclaimed, “ I 
am no more judge ; yon slave in sackcloth is my mas¬ 
ter, and I am his scholar.” Moses was installed by 
acclamation as head of the community. Moses, and 
his son and successor, Enoch, enjoyed the protection 
of Hasdai, the son of Isaac, the minister of the Caliph; 
and though the learned preeminence of this family was 
disturbed by the rivalry of R. Joseph, to whom the task 
of translating the Talmud had been committed, yet 
such was the popularity of his grandson, Nathan, and 
such the wealth of his compatriots, that as often as the 

1 A. c. 990. The name or one of these Rabbins has not been preserved. 

One -was E. Slicmnriah ben Elcbanan, who was bought by tho Jews of 
Alexandria, ignorant of his learning. He became bead of the community 
lit Alexandria. Tho third was R. Husehiel, who was bought at Tunis. He 
became head of the community at Kairouan. I he fourth was R- Moses. 

3 Compare Basil age, ix. 130, and Jost, vi. 107- 
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head of the Jewish community went forth to enjoy the 
delicious refreshment of the groves and gardens near 
Cordova, he was attended by his admiring disciples in 
immense numbers, and in most sumptuous apparel. It 
is said that seven hundred chariots swelled his pomp. 

The lom T line of learned descendants, which formed 

O 

the great school of Arahico-Jewish learning, belongs to 
the history of their literature, for which our work has 
not space. This line stretched away to the end of the 
twelfth century, when it produced its greatest ornament 
— the wise Maimonides, the first who, instead of gazing 
with blind adoration and unintelligent wonder at the 
great fabric of the Mosaic Law, dared to survey it with 
the searching eye of reason, and was rewarded by dis¬ 
covering the indelible marks of the Divine wisdom and 
goodness. 1 The life of Maimonides marks an epoch m 
the civil as well as in the literary and philosophic 
history of Judaism ; and that life is a most instructive 
exposition of the extent and influence of Judaism, ot 
the state and condition of the Jews at that eventful 
period. He was horn at Cordova, March 80, 1185. 
His father, a distinguished Talmudist, was the author 
of a Commentary on the Astronomic Treatise of Alfar- 
ghani. His father was his first instructor : hut in the 
Arabian schools he was a disciple of Aben Pace. The 

i There are many Lives of Maimonides. 

[ would venture to recommend a singularly clear and fair statement of 
his life and his opinions in tlio Etudes Oricntales of M. Franck, author Of 
an excellent book (La Kabbalc, Paris, 1801). I subjoin the concluding sen¬ 
tences on the More Nevocliim: il Ce livre, comine nous Parous dejii dit, 
peut Gtre consider^ comma la premiere tentative du Rntionalisme, el pur 
cette q uni ltd seule, de quelque maniere qu’on le ju&e, il ucquiert. dans Pliis- 
toire gem'rale rtes idees uno incontestable importance. Muis il inspire 
dguloment le respect, pnr les puissantes fncultds dc I’auteur, la prodigiuusa 
BOuphiRHe do son esprit, la variete dc ses conuaissaiices, Pclevatlon de son 
spiritualisine, enlln par la lumiere qu’il repund sur quelques-uns des point* 
les plus obscurs de Pbistoire de l’csprit liuniaiu. 1 * p. 360. 
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youth of Maimonides witnessed the great revolution in 
the relation between Islamism and Judaism. To the 
wise tolerance, the peaceful harmony, which had raised 
the Omrayad Caliphs to their height of splendor, suc¬ 
ceeded, when Maimonides was thirteen years old, the 
fanatic dynasty of the Almohades. Abd-el-Mo,uhmen, 
the founder of the dynasty, was a predecessor of Philip 
11., rather than a successor of the Abderralnnans. The 
fanatic Caliph issued a decree that, on pain of exile, 
the Jews and the Christians must alike embrace Islam¬ 
ism. Many Jewish families, as in the later days of the 
Inquisition, made a base and hypocritical profession of 
Mohammedanism. Among these was the family of 
Maimonides, and, at sixteen years old, the great doctor 
of the Synagogue, the glory of Israel, the second Moses, 
was a professed Mohammedan. But the profound study 
of the religious writings of his people wrought convic¬ 
tion in the mind of the youth. Before the age of 
twenty-three he had composed a treatise on the Calen¬ 
dar, commented certain parts of the Talmud, and 
begun his great work on the Mischna (the Porta 
Mosis, translated by Pococke). Maimonides with his 
father and his family determined to leave the inhospi¬ 
table shores of Spain. Africa was under the dominion 
of the Almohades ; but the persecuting laws were 
executed with less severity. He passed to Morocco, 
dwelt some time at Fez, and then embarked for the 
Holy Land. He reached St. Jean d'Acre, and from 
thence made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He finally 
settled at Fostat, the port of Cairo. The famous Sala- 
din had founded the Fatimite Empire. The Vizier of 
Snladin, the Kadhi al Fadliel, took the learned Jew 
under his protection ; and at Fostat the fame of Mai¬ 
monides, as the most skilful physician, as the most 
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profound philosopher, ancl the oracle of the religious 
belief among the most enlightened Jews and Arabians, 
orew to its height. At the early dawn Maimonides 
used to paS3 over to Cairo to transact his business in 
the capital - he was the Court physician. On his ic- 
turn, such were the crowds of all classes and orders 
who came '.a consult him on all questions, medical, phil¬ 
osophical, religious, that he had hardly time to snatch 
a. hasty meal: he was compelled to intrude on the night 
for his profounder studies. Thus oppressed with busi¬ 
ness, Maimonides found time to complete his volumi¬ 
nous medical, philosophical, and theological writings. 1 
His fame chiefly rests on the More Nevochim, “ the 
guide to those who have lost their way.” Maimonides 
may he held as the founder of Rationalism ; the first 
who endeavored on broad principles to establish the 
harmony of reason and religion. He was the specu¬ 
lative parent of Spinosa and of Mendelssohn. His 
knowledge was vast; he was master not only of the 
Bible, but of all the Talmudic writings, of the genuine 

i Maimonides was probably one of the first of bis nation, notwithstanding 
their otudy in Spain and elsewhere of astronomy, who anticipated most 
Christians in the bold assertion that the heavenly bodies were not created 
for the sole use of man. The assertion itself, and the arguments by which 
it is maintained, are equally remarkable. “ It is shown by demonstration 
that the distance from the centre of the earth to the supreme altitude of 
the planet Saturn is a journey of nearly 8700 years, reckoning -105 days in 
the year, and forty miles for each day’s journey, according to the mile in 
the Law, which is* of a thousand cubits.” Maimonides deduces from this 
the insignificance of the earth as compared to all the celestial spheres, o< 
man as compared to the earth: “ and from the height of the heavens do 
not we learn how limited is our apprehension of Almighty God V ” (Lib. in. 
cap. xiv.) 'l he chapters on ttic Origin of Evil, in which he urges and ex¬ 
pands the notion, much received in later times, that it is the privation of 
Good, are very curious, and deserve the study of the philosopher and 
divine. Like all Jewish philosophers, his great tenet is the absolute hi- 
corporeity of God (lib. i. cap- xxvi., &e.) On the meaning of the Law 
being written by the finger of God, see lib. i. cap. Ixvi. His favorite phrase 
is that the Law “ speaks the language of the sons of men.” 
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Aristotle, and of the Aristotelian Arabic philosophies ; 
he had read earlier Eastern writings, with how severe a 
critical spirit remains to be determined. He was a pro¬ 
foundly religious man. On such subjects as the Unity 
of the Godhead, the Creation, the Providence of God, 
on Foreknowledge and Freewill, while he asserts the 
power and authority of Reason, he limits its range with 
calm severity. He discusses all these questions with 
the freedom and fulness of the best Christian school¬ 
men, but without their arid logic and cold, subtle 
dialectics. To my judgment bis spiritualism is more 
pure and lofty. During his life, such was the awe of 
his name that men hardly dared to reprove the fearless 
reasoner. After his death he was anathematized by 
the more superstitious of his brethren. But in later 
ages, the more enlightened the race of Israel, the 
hiclier has stood the fame of him whom his ardent 
admirers proclaimed a second Moses. 1 11 

We revert to a sadder spectacle — the rapid progress 
of the Iron Age of Judaism, which, in the East and 
in the West, gradually spread over the Jewish com¬ 
munities, till they sank again to their hitter, and, it 
might almost seem indefeasible, inheritance of hatred 
and contempt. They had risen but to he trampled 
down by the fiercer and more unrelenting tread of 
oppression and persecution. The world, which before 
seemed to have made a sort of tacit agreement to 
allow them time to regain wealth that might be plun¬ 
dered and blood that might be poured forth like water, 
now seems to have entered into a conspiracy as ex- 

1 The More Nevochim I only knew with the niil of Buxtorf’s translation. 
A large part, however, may now be read in the French of M. Munk, whose 
profound Hebrew learning, wide range of philosophical inquiry, and perspic¬ 
uous language are full guaranties for the trustworthiness of his translation. 

11 
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tensive, to drain the treasures and the blood of this 
devoted race. 

Kingdom after kingdom, and people after people, 
followed the dreadful example, and strove to peal the 
knell of the descendants of Israel; till at length, what, 
we blush to call Christianity, with the Inquisition in its 
train, cleared the fan- and smiling provinces of Spain 
of this industrious part of its population, and self- 
inflicted a curse of barrenness upon the benighted 
land. 1 

1 By far the most complete, I fear the most veracious, account of the 
persecutions of the Jews during the Middle Ages, has been collected, with 
his indefatigable industry, by Dr. Zunz in the preliminary chapters to his 
Synagogal Poesie des Mitte’lalters, Berlin, 1855. It (ills about forty-three 
pages, from pp. 15 to 58. It is interspersed with extracts from Hebrew 
poetry translated into German. In some parts it rests on Jewish authorities, 
occasionally manuscript. It is a most hideous chronicle of human cruelty 
(as far as my researches have gone, fearfully true). Of the number of 
victims of course I cannot speak with full reliance. Perhaps it is the more 
hideous, because the most continuous to be found among nations above the 
state uf savages. Alas! that it should be among nations called Christian, 
though occasionally the Mahommedan persecutor vied with the Christian 
in barbarity. 
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Our Iron Age commences in the East, where it wit¬ 
nessed the extinction of the Princes of the Captivity 
hy the ignominious death of the last sovereign, the 
downfall of the schools, and the dispersion of the com¬ 
munity, which from that period remained an abject and 
degraded part of the population. Pride and civil dis¬ 
sension, as well as the tyranny of a feeble despot, led 
to their fall. About the middle of the ninth century, 
both the Jews and Christians suffered some persecu¬ 
tion under the Sultan Motavakel, a. c. 847. His edict 
was issued prohibiting their riding on lordly horses; 
they were to aspire no higher than humble asses and 
mules ; they were forbidden to have an iron stirrup, 
and commanded to wear a leather girdle. They were 
to be distinguished from the faithful by a brand-mark, 
and their houses were defaced by figures of swine, 
devils, or apes. The latter addition throws some im¬ 
probability on the. story. 1 After the reign of Motava- 
1 See anlc, p. 134. 
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kel, tlie Caliphate in the East fell into confusion, split 
up into separate kingdoms under conflicting sover¬ 
eigns. 1 About this time Saccai was Prince of the 
Captivity. Towards the middle of the tenth century 
(a. c. 934), David ben Saccai held that high office. 
Under David ben Saccai the Resch-Glutha resumed 
the pomp, title, and independence of a king. The 
Jews boast that, while his weaker ancestors had con¬ 
descended to pay tribute, David refused that humiliat¬ 
ing act of submission. But it was the feebleness of the 
Caliphate under Muctador, rather than the power of 
the Resch-Glutlm, which encouraged this contumacy. 2 3 
It has been conjectured that the interval during both 
these periods, 8 from a. c. 817 to about a. c. 916, was 
filled by a line of hereditary princes. The learned 
aristocracy, the Heads of the Schools of Sura and Pum- 
beditha, by whom the power of the Resch-Glutha, which 
Sometimes aspired to tyranny, was limited, 4 seem like¬ 
wise to have been hereditary. The race of that of 
Sura expired, and the Resch-Glutha, David ben Sac¬ 
cai, took upon himself to name an obscure successor 
called Om. Tob. 5 6 Om. Tob’s incompetency became 
apparent, and R. Saadiak was summoned from Egypt. 
Saadiah was a great opponent of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, then a received article of 
the Jewish creed. Perpetual feuds distracted this 
singular state. The tribunals of the Resch-Glutha and 
of the Masters of the Schools, the civil and spiritual 

1 Jost, vi. 84, 85 

2 The obscure intrigues which led to the elevation of David ben Saccai 
ma}' be read in Jost, vi. 06. 

3 Gunz, Tseiuach David, p. 130; Basnngc, iv. 4; Jost, vi. p. 77* &c. 

* David ben Saccai attempted also to nominate the chief of the School 

of Fumbeditha. This caused great, discord and confusion. 

6 In Jost, the rival of Saadiah, Om. Tob, is IJ. Semaiah. 
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powers, were in perpetual collision. David, the Prince, 
on some dispute about money, laid Ins ban on Saadiah. 
Sfifidiiili hurled back the ban upon the Prince, and 
transferred the sovereignty to his brother. For seven 
years this strife lasted, till at length peace was restored, 
and the whole community beheld, with the utmost satis¬ 
faction, the Prince of the Captivity, who, on the death 
of his brother, regained his uncontested authority, en¬ 
tering the house of the Master of the School to cele¬ 
brate together the joyful feast of Purlin. The peace 
remained unbroken till the death of the Prince of the 
Captivity and that of his son. Saadiah became the 
guardian of his grandson. Saadiah was a man noted 
for the strictest justice, and his literary works were 
esteemed of the lu'ghest value. 

Both the great dignities seem to have been united in 
the person of Scherira, who ruled and taught with uni¬ 
versal admiration in the School of Phcrutz Schabur 
from 967 to 997 a. c. Phcrutz Scliahur was a city 
five miles from Babylon. It is asserted, no doubt with 
the usual Jewish exaggeration, that this city was in¬ 
habited by 900,000 Jews. At the end of thirty years 
Scherira felt the approach of age, and associated his son 
Hai in the supremacy. But the term of this high 
office drew near. A violent and rapacious sovereign, 
Ahmed Kader, filled the throne of the Caliphs. He 
cast a jealous look upon the powers and wealth of this 
vassal sovereign. Scherira, now one hundred years 
old, and his son Hai, were seized either with or with¬ 
out pretext, their riches confiscated, and the old man 
hung up by the hand. Hai escaped to resume his 
office, and to transmit its honors and its dangers to 
Hczekiah, who was elected Chief of the Captivity. 
But, alter a reign of two years, Hezekiah w r as arrested 
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witli his whole family by the order of the Caliph, Ab¬ 
dallah Kaim ben Marillah (a. c. 1036.) The Schools 
were closed. Many of the learned fled to Egypt or 
Spain (the revulsion in Spam under the Ahnohades 
had not yet taken place) ; all were dispersed. Among 
the rest two sons of the unfortunate Prince of the 
Captivity effected their escape to Spain, while the last 
of the House of David (for of that lineage they fondly 
boasted), who reigned over the Jews of the Dispersion 
in Babylonia, perished on an ignominious scaffold. 

The Jewish communities in Palestine suffered a 
slower but more complete dissolution. If credit is to 
be given to the facts relating to the revolutions in the 
East, in that singular compilation, the “ Travels of Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela,” which bears the date of the following 
century, from a. c. 1160 to 1173, 1 we may safely select 
his humiliating account of the few r brethren who still 
clung, in poverty and meanness, to their native land. 2 
There is an air of sad truth about the statement, which 
seems to indicate some better information on this sub¬ 
ject than on some others. In Tyre, Benjamin found 
400 Jew's, glass-blowers. The Samaritans still occupied 

1 The object of this author seems to have been not unlike that of the 
celebrated Sir John Mamlevillc, besides the account, seemingly credible, of 
the countries which he really visited, to throw together all he bad ever 
heard or read of the strange and unvisited regions of the farther East. — 
Oriyinnl Note. 

- Much light has been thrown on the Travels of Benjamin of Tudcla by 
the new edition and English translation, with valuable Notes and Essays, 
especially by Dr. Zunz, published by Ashen 1 , Berlin, 1810. It Eccms clear 
that Benjamin of Tudcla, probably as a merchant, travelled as far eastward 
us Bagdad. So far his descriptions are perfectly trustworthy. Dr. Zunz 
has traced the names of many of the Bubbins ami distinguished men of 
whom Benjamin writes, and vouches for their accuracy. Beyond Bagdad, 
Benjamin writes from hearsay, with a large admixture of fable, in parts 
curiously resembling Marco Polo. See Asher’s Preface; and Dr. Zunz, in 
his valuable Essay on the Contributions of the Hebrews to the Science of 
Geography, vol. ii. 
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Sichem; but in Jerusalem there were only 200 de¬ 
scendants of' Abraham, almost all dyers of wool, who 
had bought a monopoly of that trade. Ascalon con¬ 
tained 150 Jews; Tiberias, the seat of learning and of 
the kingly patriarchate, but fifty. This account of 
Benjamin is confirmed by the unfrequent mention of 
the Jews in the histories of the later Crusades in the 
Holy Land, and may, perhaps, be ascribed in great 
measure to the devastations committed in the first of 
these depopulating expeditions. It is curious, after 
surveying this almost total desertion of Palestine, to 
read the indications of fond attachment, to its very air 
and soil, scattered about in the Jewish writings. Still 
it is said, that man is esteemed most blessed, who, even 
after his death, shall reach the land of Palestine and be 
buried there, or even shall have his ashes sprinkled by 
a handful of its sacred dust. “ The air of the land of 
Israel,” says one, “makes a man wise;” 1 another unites, 
“ He who walks four cubits in the land of Israel is sure 
of being a son of the life that is to come.” “ The great 
Wise Men are wont to kiss the borders of the Holy 
Land, to embrace its ruins, and roll themselves in its 
dust.” “ The sins of all those are forgiven who inhabit 
the land of Israel.” He who is buried there is recon¬ 
ciled with God as though he were buried under the 
altar. The dead buried in the land of Canaan come 
first to life in the days of the Messiah. He who dies 
out of the Holy Land dies a double death. Rabbi 
Simeon said, 2 “All they who are buried out of the land 
of Canaan must perish everlastingly: hut for the just, 
God will make deep caverns beneath the earth, by 
which they will work their way till they come to the 
land of Israel; when they are there, God will breathe 

1 Bava Bathra. 3 Ketuboth. 
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the breath of life into their nostrils, and they will rise 
again.” 1 

In the Byzantine Empire, if we may place any re¬ 
liance, as we surely may, on the same authority, the 
numbers of the Jews had greatly diminished. Corinth 
contained 800 Jews; Thebes, 2000 silk-workers and 
dyers. Two hundred cultivated gardens at the foot 
of Parnassus. Patras and Lepanto contained a small 
number; Constantinople, 2000 silk-workers and mer¬ 
chants, with 500 Karaites. They inhabited part of 
Pera, were subject to the ordinary tribunals, and were 
often treated with great insult and outrage by the 
fanatic Greeks. 

We pursue our dark progress to the West, where 
we find all orders gradually arrayed in fierce and im¬ 
placable animosity against the race of Israel. Every 
passion was in arms against them. The monarchs 
were instigated by avarice; the nobility by the warlike 
spirit generated by chivalry; the clergy by bigotry; 
the people by all these concurrent motives. Each of 
the great changes which were gradually taking place in 
the state of the world seemed to darken the condition 
of this unhappy people, till the outward degradation 
worked inward upon their own minds. Confined to 
base and sordid occupations, they contracted their 
thoughts and feelings to their station. Individual and 
national character must be endowed with more than 
ordinary greatness if it can long maintain self-estimation 
after it has totally lost the esteem of mankind ; the 

1 “ Postquam Judrai patrisi pulsi, ctextorres facti sunt, umnnt ten® ejus 
cineres tom impotenter tit mine felieitatis loco habeant, si cui contigit vel 
mortuo ibidem eapeliri, vel pugillo illius pulveris post fata conspergere, vel 
viventi ibidem degere.” From the Dissertation of John a Lent de Pseudo- 
Messiis, npud Ugolini, Thesaurus — a melancholy picture of wretched 
depression and frantic hope. 
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despised will usually become despicable. I proceed in 
a few brief sentences (all my limits will allow) to ex¬ 
plain the effects of the more remarkable changes in 
society which developed themselves during these dark 
ages, as tar as they affect the character and condition 
of the Jewish people : 1st. The feudal system; 2d. 
Chivalry; 3d. The power of the clergy; 4th. The 
almost general adoption of the trade of money-lending 
and usury by the Jews themselves. I shall then pursue 
the course of time, which will lead us successively to 
the different countries in which the Jews were domi¬ 
ciliated. 

I. In that singular structure, the feudal system, 
which rose like a pyramid from the villains or slaves 
attached to the soil to the monarch who crowned the 
edifice, the Jews alone found no proper place. They 
were a sort of outlying caste in the midst of society, 
yet scarcely forming part of it; recognized by the con¬ 
stitution, but not belonging to it a kind of perpetual 
anomaly in the polity. 1 Their condition varied ac¬ 
cording to the different form which the feudal system 
assumed in different countries. In that part, of Ger¬ 
many which constituted the Empire, the Jews, who 
were always of a lower order than their brethren in 
Spam and in the south of France, were in some 
respects under the old Roman law. By this law their 
existence was recognized, freedom of worship in their 
synagogues was permitted, and they were exempted 
from all military service. The last was a privilege not 

1 Comp. Benguot. Juifs d'Occident, Introduction, pp. 58, 5!); “Qui- 
conque ne tronvnit pas sa place dans la hierarchic feodnle nVtait lien. . . . 
Tels out i?ti- les juifs au sein de la fcodulitc, privds de tout esppee dc droita 
quand chacun venait d'en aequerir; isnliis an milieu d'une soeidtd qui nvait 
r^gle sea range ii manure a n’oublicr peraonne. partout ils dtaient truitds 
eomme strangers, et dans ce temps l'dtranger dtait un ennemi.” 
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likely to be extorted from them. The noble profession 
of arms would have been profaned by such votaries. 

The whole Jewish community were, considered as 
special servants of the imperial chamber, i. e., the Em¬ 
peror alone could make ordinances affecting the whole 
body, and the whole body could demand justice or 
make appeal to their liege-lord. But this imperial right 
would not have been recognized by the great vassals 
as allowing the Emperor to seize, punish, plunder, or 
in any manner to interfere with the Jews domiciliated 
in their several feuds. In fact, while the community 
was subject to the liege-lord, the great feudatories and 
the free cities either obtained by charter, of which 
there are numerous instances, or assumed with a strong 
hand, or were persuaded by the Jews themselves to 
accept, dominion over the Israelitish inhabitants of their 
domains. The high and remote tribunal of the Emperor 
would afford inadequate protection for any oppressed 
Jew; he was glad to have a nearer and more immediate 
court of appeal. Travelling, as the Israelites perpet¬ 
ually did, from town to town, from province to province, 
the tierce baron might respect the passport, which was 
always absolutely necessary, of some powerful noble, 
some princely bishop, or some wealthy community of 
free burghers, while he would have smiled in scorn at 
the general imperial edict for allowing Jews to pass 
unmolested. In some cities, as in-Worms, there were 
regular officers appointed to protect the Jews, who 
could not perform an} 7 of their ceremonies or processions 
in public without these guardians to shield them from 
the violence of the populace. In France and in Eng¬ 
land they were the property of the king. It will appear 
hereafter how the kings granted them to favorites, like 
lands, resumed them, and treated them altogether as 
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oooils pertaining to the Crown. 1 In Italy, at least in 
the South, besides the doubtful protection of the Em¬ 
peror, tliey acknowledged the more powerful authority 
of the Pope. They were supposed to he in some 
manner under the special jurisdiction of the See of 
Rome.- In the Norman kingdom of Naples the feudal 
system soon makes its appearance. Siclielgaite, wife 
of Roger Duke of Apulia (sou of Robert Guiscard), 
bequeaths the revenue of the Jews in the city of Sa¬ 
lerno to the Church of Our Lady. 3 Duke Roger makes 
over the Jewry and all the Jews, except those of his 
proper domain, to tire Archbishop of Salerno. 4 In the 
South of France they seem to have been considered as 
a kind of foreign vassals of the great feudatories ; in 
the North, of the king. For while the edicts of the 


1 In France, according to Gul Brito, King Philip Augustus (see here¬ 
after), who at one time only demanded for himself a fifth part of the debts 
due to the Jews, might legally have taken the whole:— 
u Et poterut to turn sibi tollcre si voluissefc. 

Nee pratjudicium super hoe feu is set eisdem, 

Tanquuni servoruin res et catalla suorum. ,, 

Lib. i. 

a Thomas Aquinas (Summa 22, x. 10) lays down the axiom that the 
Jews are slaves of the Chnrch (the Church in its widest sense), “ quia cum 
ipsi Judiei sint servi Keclesto.” He proceeds to the question, whether if 
the slave of a Jew becomes Christian he becomes free without any price 
being paid for his redemption? It is answered in the aflinnative, because, 
the Jews themselves being slaves of the Church, the Church can dispose at 
Iter will of the property of her slaves. This applies 1o persons born in 
slavery, or if, being inlidels, they bad been bought for the purpose of do¬ 
mestic slavery. If the slaves had been bought merely for the purpose of sale, 
they were to be brought, to market in three months. This clause (if it does 
nut refer to former times) seems to imply an active slave-trade still going 
on iu Knrope und in the hands of the Jews. I may take the opportunity 
of adding that Thomas Aquinas takes the milder view (that of Rope 
Gregory the Great), as to tolerating the religious rites of the Jews, and 
condemns the forcible baptism of Jewish infants against the will of their 
parents. 

fl Charter quoted from Firms, Sicilia Sacra. 

4 Charter of Duke Roger, Muratori, Antiq,, vol. i.; Depping, p. 150. 
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sovereign for their expulsion and readmission into the 
land were, recognized in the North, they seem to have 
heen executed either imperfectly or not at all in the 
South. The general effect of the feudal system was 
to detach the Jews entirely from the cultivation of the 
soil, though it worked more slowly in some countries — 
in the South of France and in Spain — than in others. 
They could not he lords, they were not serfs, — they 
would not serve, or by the older law were exempted 
from military service to their lords. But this almost 
extra-legal protection under the great vassals was of 
course, subject to every caprice of the lawless and 
ignorant petty chieftains who exercised these local 
sovereignties. 1 It was obtained only by proving to the 
liege-lord that it was his interest to protect; and his 
eyes, blinded by ignorance and perhaps bigotry, could 
only be opened to his real interests by immediate and 
palpable advantages. The Jew must pay largely for 
precarious protection ; he was only tolerated as a source 
of revenue, and till almost his life-blood was drawn, it 
would be difficult to satisfy the inevitable demands of a 
needy and rapacious master. The Jew thus often 
became a valuable property; he was granted away, he 
w r as named in a marriage settlement, 2 he was be- 

1 “A l’exemple ties Rois, lea Barons s’dtaient upproprids les JuTfs. Uu 
Buron disait‘mes Jiufs’ comme il disait ‘raes terres,' quand il enumdruit 
bg 8 revenua.” Dipping, p. 174. 

3 In a contract of marriage between Rostang de Pasquier and the daughter 
of Bernard Atlo, Viscount of Kismets, Agde, and Beziers, damns tibi et 
fiiiiE nostra unum Judfcum et tinum burgensem in Biterris, Burgenscm, 
Knymomluin Durante, Judieum Benjamin, arnbo cum tenezonibus eorum, 
et successorcB eisdein, et cum eisdem tenezonibus.” Here the Burgher and 
the Jew tvere granted in the same manner, llistoire de Languedoc, ii.; 
Preuves, 410. William of Montpellier adds to her dower all his Jews of 
Montpellier. Ibid. 478. Aymeric, Viscount of Narbonne, endowed his 
wife, a. c. 1087, with the city of Narbonne and the taxes on the Jews 
therein. Ibid. ii. 2G6; Preuves, p. 657. 
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queatlied, 1 2 * 4 in fact, lie was pawned, 2 lie was sold, he was 
stolen. 3 Permission to the Jew to employ his industry 
for his own profit implied a share in that profit, to the 
lord. 4 Even churchmen of the highest rank did not 
disdain such lucrative property. Louis, King of Pro- 
veuee, grants to the Archbishop of Arles all the posses¬ 
sions which his predecessors have held of former kings, 
including the Jews. Philip the Fair, after contesting 
the property of forty-three Jeivs, bought of his brother, 
Charles of Valois, all the Jews of his dominions and 
lordships. These Jews produced four hundred and 
thirty francs six sous every quarter; a Jew of Rouen, 
Sabmel Viola, brought in to the same king three hun¬ 
ched livres a quarter. 5 6 

II. Chivalry, the parent of so much good and evil, 
both in its own age and in the spirit which has descended 
from it and has become infused into the institutions and 
character of modern Europe, was a source of almost 
unmitigated wretchedness to the Jew, unless in so far as 


1 Raymond of Trincavel in his will bequeaths a Jew. I-Iistoirede Langue¬ 
doc* ii.; Preuves, 550. 

2 The same Raymond of Trincavel pawns all his customary rights to 
payments in kind, of honey, cunelle, and pepper, from the Jews on feast- 

days. Ibid. 

B Thibault, Count of Champagne, made a treaty with King Philip that 
neither should retain the Jews of the other. Some of Thibaulr.’s Jews had 
taken refuge from his oppressions in the territory of the King. His with w 
reclaimed them. There was a long negotiation about the property of 
Cressoliu, a very rich Jew. Ibid. 

4 A modern writer has well expressed this: “ Tls pouvnient tlonner un 
libre coins ii leur industrie eommercinle a la charge tie partager do gri! ou 
tie force avec les Seigneurs les profits qu’ils en avsiient retires. C’est ce qui 
explique pourquoi les Seigneurs elaient si soignetix tie conserver les Juifs 
qui leurs npparlennient. CV.tnit. In portion la plus productive tie leur 

Seignourie. Aussi la personne ties Juifs t'toit die un objet de commerce: 
on se les vend ait, on se les clonnait, quelquofois les Seigneurs se les volaienl 
les uns le.s a litres, et ne permettaient plus an Juif qui se trouvait sur leurs 
terres de retourner dans celles dc leurs maitres.” Bcdarride, Les Juifs en 
Italic, en France, et en Espugnc, p. 103. 

6 Other instances in Depping. 
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the splendor which the knight might display in his 
arms and accoutrements was a lucrative source ol ti at¬ 
tic. The enterprising Jew often probably made a con¬ 
siderable commission on the Milan corselet, the Damas¬ 
cus or Toledo blade, the gorgeous attire which the 
knight wore, or the jewels in which his lady glittered 
in the tournament. 1 Magnificence was the fashion of 
the times, and magnificence would often throw the 
impoverished noble into the power of the lowly man 
of traffic. But the knight was bound by the tenure of 
his rank to hate and despise the Jew. Religious fa¬ 
naticism was inseparable from chivalry. When Clovis, 
the King of the Franks, embraced Christianity, while 
the pious preacher was dilating on the sufferings of the 
crucified Redeemer, the fiery convert sprang up and 
exclaimed, “ Had I and my brave Franks been there, 
they dared not to have done it.” The spirit of tins 
speech was that of the knighthood of the Middle Ages. 
What they could not prevent they could revenge. 
The knight was the servant of God, bound with his 
o-ood sword to protect His honor, and to extirpate all 
the enemies of Christ and His Virgin Mother. Those 
enemies were all unbelievers, more particularly the 
Jew, whose stiff-necked obstinacy still condemned him; 
every Jew was as deadly a foe as if he had joined in 
the frantic cry of Crucify Hun ! Crucify Him ! 4 he 

only refuge of the Jew from the hatred of the knight 
was in his contempt. The knight was not suffered to 
profane his sword with such vile blood; it was loftier 
revenge to trample him underfoot. But the animosity 
without the pride of this chivalrous feeling descended 

l This has not escaped the author of that noblest of historical romances, 
Ivanhoe, who on tills point is as true to history as in the rest of the work 
he is full of the loftiest spirit of poetry. 
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hi I,lie lower orders; he who could not presume to 
show his zeal for liis Redeemer on the person of a Mos- 
lemitc unbeliever, contented himself with the humbler 
satisfaction of persecuting a Jew. In awful disregard 
of the one great Atonement, it was a prevailing feeling 
f lint men might wash away their sins by the blood of 
their infidel fellow-creatures. "We shall see this inhu¬ 
man sentiment dreadfully exemplified in the history of 
the Crusaders. 

Ifl. The power of the clergy, no doubt, tended 
greatly to increase this general detestation against the 
unhappy Jew. Their breath was never wanting to 
fan the embers of persecution. In that age of dark¬ 
ness, hatred of heresy and unbelief was the first article 
in the creed of him who taught the religion of love. 
But it is remarkable that not only were there splendid 
and redeeming instances of superiority to this unchris¬ 
tian spirit (they will hereafter be noticed), but it was 
only in the dark and remote parts of the Christian 
world that this total gloom prevailed. Light still shone 
in the centre. Of all European sovereigns, the Popes, 
with some exceptions, have pursued the most generous 
policy towards the Jews. Among the exceptions it is 
melancholy not to he able to inscribe the great name 
of Innocent III. without some reservation. Inno¬ 
cent’s first edict about the Jews is one of calm and 
enlightened humanity. Though it opens with the 
usual ill-omened phrase concerning Jewish perfidy, yet 
it confirms all the favorable statutes of his predeces 
sors, protects their synagogues, their cemeteries, their 
festivals from insult: condemns in strong terms compul¬ 
sory baptism, and places their persons and property 
under the safeguard of the law . 1 But in later days 
1 Innocent. Epist ii. 302. 
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Innocent could not behold their wealth, their power, 
their influence in France, without jealousy. In a letter 
to the Count of Nevers, with words tending to inflame 
the worst passions, he declared them to be under the 
wrath of God, branded with the curse of Cain, guilty 
of the blood of the Redeemer . 1 He is indignant that 
they should be employed in finance and in the collec¬ 
tion of taxes; imputes to the French nobles that they 
render more than equal justice to the Jews in their 
litigations with Christians about debts ; he threatens 
the Count with the severest chastisement as guilty of 
this favor towards the enemies of God . 2 But if there 
be a shade of darkness on the bright fame of Innocent 
III., there is a gleam of light thrown on the dark char¬ 
acter of Innocent IV., by his remarkable enactment 
in favor of the Jews of Germany . 3 In Italy, and even 
in Rome, the Jews have been more rarely molested 
than in other countries. They have long inhabited 
in Rome a separate quarter of the city, but this might 
have been originally a measure at least as much of kind¬ 
ness as contempt — a remedy against insult rather 
than an exclusion from society . 4 The adversaries 


1 “ Quanto inagis ergo divinnm formidare potes ofi’ensam quod fnvorera 
prosatare non metitis, qui tmigenitum Dei filium cruci afligere pnesumpse- 
runt, et ad hue a blnsphemiis non quieseunt.” Innocent III., Kpist. x. 100, 

2 Among the strange charges brought by Innocent I IT. against the .rows 
is that they sell the milk of women for ordinury milk to nourish Chris¬ 
tian children: *'lta fiimilia Judicis mulieribus facicntibus do lacte quod 
publice venditur pro parvulis mitriendis.'* They trampled the wine-presses 
in linen stockings, drew out the beat wine for themselves, and sold the 
refuse to the Christiana, even though that wine might be used for the Holy 
Eucharist. 

8 This calm, firm, enlightened edict will shortly appear at full lenglh. 

4 The Ghetto, Judiea, .Tudaicu, .ludiearia; hence the Venetian Giudeceu; 
in Verona, La Zuecca. Muratori, Antiq. Ital. Dissert., See. See the curious 
grant, quoted above, from Roger Duke of Apulia to the Archbishop of Sa¬ 
lerno and his successors (a. c. 1090) of all the Judiea and Jews of Multeity, 
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of the Roman Church may ascribe this to “ the 
wisdom of the serpent,” which discovered the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from the industry of the Jevvs, 
rather than to “ the gentleness of the dove ”; but 
whore humanity is the result, let us not too invidiously 
explore its motives. Since the reign of Innocent II. 
(1130), at the accession of the Pope, the Jews have 
been permitted to approach the presence of the Pontiff, 
and to offer a copy of their Law. 1 The Pontiff re¬ 
ceives their homage, and mildly expresses his desire 
that their understandings may be enlightened to per¬ 
ceive the hidden meaning of their own sacred volume. 
In the remote provinces it is to he feared that religious 
animosity was often aggravated by that hatred which 
unprincipled men feel towards those who possess the 
secret of their crimes. The sacred property of the 
Church was still often pawned by the licentious monks 
or clergy, Ho one would dare to receive the sacred 
pledge but a Jew, who thus frequently became odious, 
not only as an importunate creditor, but as exposing, 
by clamorous and public demands of payment, trans¬ 
actions never meant to meet the light. As early as 
the reign of the Emperor Henry I., among the pious 
Emperor s gifts to the Monastery of Monte Casino was 
a vest or altar-cloth, which he redeemed from a Jew, to 
whom it had been pledged for fifty gold pieces. 2 Gui- 
frerl, Archbishop of Narbonne, in order to raise money 

excepting ta.ose of Ms own domain or those whom lie may havo brought: 
with him, qnod hue ego tantltm uonduxero.” There was a Gindeeca in 
Constantin pie. See the curious grant of the Doge of Venice, ibid. 

1 The lii it act of this kind took place on tile visit of Innocent IT. to 
Paris, flj , Pope replies, “May God remove the veil which is now over 
your eyes! ’’ Sngerii Abbnt Vit. Ludovic. Grossi; Bouquet, xii. 58. The 
.Tens had also n place at the coronation of the Emperors at Rome. Pertz, 
Leges, ii. 192. 

2 Leo Oatiensis, ii. i' 
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to buy the Bishopric of Urgel for his brother, sold the 
crosses, the reliquaries, the vessels, and all the plate of 
the Church of Narbonne to certain Jewish goldsmiths, 
who trafficked with them in Spain. 1 The Chapter of 
Strasburg complain that the Abbot Godfrey, of the 
Monastery of St. Leonard, had pledged the Missal, 
Moralia Job (St. Gregory’s book), a gilded cross and 
chandeliers, two altar-cloths, three copes, and a cha¬ 
suble for five marks to the Jews of Einheim; a chalice, 
three chasubles, and four books for nine marks and 
twenty deniers to the Jews of Rodesheim. 2 

In many cases it was religion itself which seemed to 
the Christian clergy to impose the duty of persecution. 
In Beziers, at the beginning of the Holy Week (of the 
week during which the sufferings of the Redeemer on 
the cross and his divine patience were represented, in 
symbol and in language, to the eyes and to the heart 
of the believer, not forgetting his sublime words of 
prayer for his enemies, even the Jews), it was an an¬ 
cient usage to pelt the Jews with stones, — a perilous 
license for a fierce rabble. The preacher mounted the 
pulpit, “ You have around you,” he said, “ those who 
crucified the Messiah, who deny Mary the Mother of 
God. Row is the time when you should feel most 
deeply the iniquity of which Christ was the victim. 
This is the day on which our Prince has graciously 
given us permission to avenge this crime. Like your 
pious ancestors, hurl stones at the Jews, and show your 
sense of IT is wrongs by the vigor with which you 
resent them.” 3 The bishop who put down this prac¬ 
tice, Raymond of Trincavel, was accused of having 

1 Hist, da Languedoc, ii. p.134. 

- Schooffler, Alsntiu Hiplnmntica, Note snh nnn. 1215. Compare for 
England, Madox, Hist, of the Exchequer, p. 153. 

8 Ex Chronic. Gatlfrodi Vosionsift. Apiul Rouquet, xii. 104. 
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been bribed: no other motive could be suggested for 
this act. of humanity, justice, and piety. 1 

IV. But avarice and usurious practices were doubt¬ 
less charged, not without justice, against the race of 
Israel. In the nation and in the individual, the pursuit 
of gain as the sole object of life, must give a mean 
And sordid cast to the character. To acquire largely, 
whether fairly or not, was the highest ambition of the 
Jew, who rarely dared or wished to spend liberally. 
All the circumstances of the times contributed to tliis 
debusing change. The more extended branches of 
Bommeree were almost entirely cut off. Their brethren 
m the East, bad lost their wealth ; the navigation of 
die Mediterranean was interrupted by the Norman pi¬ 
rates j the slave-trade had entirely ceased or was pro¬ 
hibited, as well by the habits of the times as by law. 
fn the cities and free towns they were excluded by the 
lealous corporate spirit from all share in the burghers’ 
privileges. T. lie spirit of the age despised traffic, and 
the merchant is honorable only ■where he is held in 
honor. The Jews no doubt possessed great wealth; 
what was extorted from them is ample proof of the 
fact, and some of them by stealth enjoyed it; but even 
the wealthiest and most liberal were often obliged to 
put on the sordid demeanor and affect the miserable 
poverty of the poor pedlar of their own nation, whose 
tv hole stock consisted in his pack of the cheapest port¬ 
able articles. 

This necessity of perpetual deception could not hut 
have a baneful effect on the manners and mind of the 
people. Their chief trade seems to have been money- 
lending, of which, till they were rivalled and driven 

ITist. de Languedoc, ii. 488. The .Tews of Beziers then lived in a sepa¬ 
rate quarter surrounded with walls. 
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out of the open market by the Lombards, they were 
the sole possessors. This occupation was not likely to 
diminish either their own sordid meanness or their un¬ 
popularity. The ignorance of the age denounced all 
interest for money alike as usury. The Jew was 
judged out of his own Law, and all the Scriptural 
denunciations against usury were brought forward, 
especially by the clergy, to condemn a traffic of which 
they felt and submitted to the necessity. The condem¬ 
nation of usury by the Church, as unlawful, contrib¬ 
uted, with the violence of the times, to render the 
payment of the usurer’s bond extremely insecure. He 
argued, not unfairly, that the more precarious, the 
greater ought to be his gains : he took refuge in fraud 
from violence and injustice. Society was at war with 
the Jew. Some sudden demand of tribute, or some 
lawless plunderer, would sweep away at once the hard- 
wrung earnings of year's; 1 the Jew, therefore, still 
practised slow and perpetual reprisals, and reimbursed 
himself from the wants of the needy, for his losses from 
the violent. Demolish his secret hive, like the ant, 
the model suggested by his wise king, he would recon¬ 
struct it again, and ever at the expense of his enemy. 
It was, generally throughout the world, the Christian, 
who according to our universal Master of nature, 
would spit upon and spurn the Jew; and the Jew, 
who, when he found liis advantage, would have the 
pound of flesh nearest the heart of his bondsman. It 

l Montesquieu thus observes of tho Middle Ages: “ Le commerce passu 
b, utie nation pour lors eonverte d'infamie. ot bientflt il ne tut distingue! dca 
nsures les plus affreuses, dcs tnonopolea, de la levee des subsides, et de 
toutos les mnuifcres mallionnCtes d'ncqut'rir de Pnrgent. Les Juifs, enrichis 
par leurs exactions, dtaieut pilliis par les princes nvoc la mOme tyrannic! 
chose qui consoloit le peupie, et oe les soulageoit pas." Esprit des Lois, 
xxi. 20. 
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was a contest of religious zeal which had degenerated 
into the blindest bigotry, and associated itself with the 
most ferocious and unchristian passions, against indus¬ 
try and patience, which had made a forced hut inti¬ 
mate alliance with the most sordid craft and the most 
unfeeling avarice, to the utter extinction of every lofty 
principle of integrity and honor. 

Attempts were constantly' made to restrict the exac¬ 
tions of the Jews from the poor : they were prohibited 
from talcing in pawn the tools of the artisan and the 
implements of husbandry. By 7 a law of Philip Augus¬ 
tus the interest on loans was limited to two deniers 
per week on the livre : this would amount to above 
forty per cent. Later the rate of interest was doubled, 
for it was found that the debtor was compelled by the 
Jew to inscribe a larger sum than he actually bor¬ 
rowed. Interest on debts was generally limited to the 
year, to prevent — which it did not do — all accu¬ 
mulation. The weekly interest was manifestly in¬ 
tended for the debts of the poor. There is a very 
ciu'ions parchment roll in the French royal archives, 1 
according to which (probably during one of the ex¬ 
pulsions of the Jews) certain inhabitants of the small 
town of Vitry, about five hundred, claimed sums said 
to have been extorted from them by 7 the Jews to the 
amount of eight hundred and forty-four livres nine 
sous. This may show how widely these exactions 
spread, and how they- affected the poorest classes of 
society. It shows, too, the utter insecurity of all these 
debts, and that the Jews, almost the only holders of 
that rare commodity, money, could hardly be expected 
to refrain from making as rich a harvest as possible 
during their short gleam of broken sunshine. 

1 Cited by M. Depphig. Compare his book, p. 180., 
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It is time to proceed to our melancholy task, the 
rapid picture of the Iron Age of Judaism in the West. 
The first dark scene in our tragic drama is laid in a 
country where wc should least expect to find it, the 
Arabian kingdom of Grenada. It took place when the 
Golden Age was in all its brightness, a foreshadowing 
of darkness to come. It was brought on by the im¬ 
prudent zeal of the Jews. The nation was in the 
highest, degree of prosperity and esteem : R. Samuel 
Levi was at once prince of his own nation and vizier 
of the king, Mohammed ben Gehwar, when one of the 
Wise Men, Joseph Ilallevi, attempted to make con¬ 
verts among the Moslemites. The stern orthodoxy 
of Islamism took fire, the rash teachers were hanged, 
the race persecuted, and fifteen hundred families, of 
whom it was said that he who had not heard of their 
splendor, their glory, and their prosperity, had heard 
nothing, sank into disgrace and destitution . 1 

A few years after, the Christian monarch, Ferdinand 
the Great, as though determined not to be outdone in 
religious zeal by his rival, the Mosleinite king, before 
he undertook a war against the Moors, determined to 
let loose the sword against the Jews in Iris own terri¬ 
tories. To their honor, the clergy interfered, prevented 
the massacre, and secured not only the approval of 
their own consciences, but likewise that of the Pope, 
Alexander the Second, who, citing the example of his 
predecessor, Gregory the Great, highly commended 
their humanity." The sterner Hildebrand assumed a 
different tone 5 he rebuked Alfonso the Sixth for having 

\ Bnsnage, ix. 5. Tins was near a century before the persecution from 
which Mnimnniiles took refuse in Egypt. 

Noverit prutluntia veatra nobis placuisse quod Judieos qui sub vestrA 
potentate habitant, tututi ostis ne ocoiderentur: non uuim gantlet Pens 
effiisionc sanguinis, nequo ladatur perdition.; mnlorum." Alexander II. 
Berongario, Vice-Comiti Narbonensi (circa lUGl). 
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made laws restoring to the Jews certain rights, sub¬ 
mitting, as the Puntiff declared, the Church to the 
synagogue of devils. 1 During this whole period of 
contest between the Christians for the recovery of 
Spain and the Mussulmans in their desperate defence 
of their conquests, the Jews stood on a perilous neutral 
ground. Their creed was obnoxious in different degrees 
to both. If they could have lived a peaceful life, they 
were disposed to submit quietly to the conqueror : but 
their wealth tempted the cupidity of both ; both were 
inclined to employ them in the unpopular hut lucrative 
functions of financiers and tax-gatherers; and their 
own propensities to gain induced them to undertake 
these offices under Christian or Mohammedan rulers. 

Of all people the zealous Jews must have beheld 
with the greatest amazement the preparations for the 
Crusades, when the whole Christian world, from the 
king to the peasant, was suddenly seized with a reso¬ 
lution to conquer the Holy Land of their fathers, in 
order that they might he masters of the sepulchre of 
the crucified Nazarene. Though they had been so long 
exiled from that holy soil, though the few Jews who 
dwelt in Palestine were but as strangers in the land, 
Jewish tradition had still clung, as has been said, with 
undving fondness to their rightful ownership, to the 
hopes of returning to that blessed country. Their 
restoration to Judina, to Jerusalem, was to be the great 
work — the final triumph of the Messiah, whensoever 
or wheresoever He should appear. And now of that 

l “ Diluctionem tuam monemus nt in terra tua Judieos Ghristianis domi- 
nari, vel supra eos potestulem exercere, ultcrius nullatenus sinus. Quid est 
eniiu .Judteis Christianas supponere vel bos eorutn judicio subjieere, nisi 
ecclesium Dei supprimere et Satan® synagogum exaltare, et dum imimicis 
Christi vclis plucere, ipsum Christum contemnere.” Greg. A ll. Epist. 
ftpud Barouius, sub. unn. 1080. , 
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land to breathe the air of winch was wisdom, to tread 
tlic soil ot which seemed to the living happiness, to the 
buried a share in the first resurrection, the Christians 
were about to usurp the lordship. The followers-of 
Jesus, the false Messiah, were to take possession of the 
realm which awaited the coming of the true Messiah. 

Tut the times must have opened a most extensive 
field for traffic and usury; and no doubt the Jews, 
suppressing their astonishment, did not scruple to avail 
themselves of such a golden opportunity of gain. 
Nothing was too valuable, too dear, or too sacred, but 
that it. might be parted with to equip the soldier of the 
Cross. If the more prudent and less zealous monarclis, 
like our William the Second, or nobles or churchmen, 
profited by the reckless ardor of their compatriots to 
appropriate, at the lowest prices, their fair fields and 
goodly inheritances, no doubt the Jews wrung no un 
profitable bargains from the lower class of more needy 
and as reckless adventurers. Arms and money must 
be had; 1 and the merchant or usurer might dictate 
his own terms. 


But little did this prudent people foresee the storm 
which impended over them. 2 The nation was widely 


Even towards the close of I he Crusades t!, 0 princes, knights, even the 
c epu, were dependent on Jewish money-lenders for the sums requisite for 
their own equipment and that of their followers. The Ealeran Council, 
which !S the fullest exposition of the privileges of (he Crusaders, contains 
the fol owing canon: — “Jtidteos veroad remittendas iisnrus persteculai'em 
co„>p,ll, price,pimus poles,atem, el donee illis remiserint ah universis Christ! 
fidohhiiB per exeomiminicationis wmtentiam eis omnino communio denege- 
in. Ills iitilem qtn Judina debilii solvere nequemit. in priesoini, sic Prin- 
oipesfuucuhires mil, dilatione provident: q„„d post iter nmsptnm, uaquequo 

" . .. v " '‘vrtiflsinie eognoseatur, usuranim incommode non 

ineurranl, eon,p,tins Jiid.eis proveutus pignorum, q„os interim ipsi per- 
ceperm, so,•ten,, expensis d.-duetisneeessariis, computare, cum h„ i.smodi 

ben,-I,corn i.nn uniltum vide,.,nr habere disp.mdii, quod solntioncm sie 
prorogut quod de iitu", non absorber." Jlansi, Coneil. xxii. p. 1 OUT, el sen. 
the Jews had been accused, at un earlier period, the beginning of the 
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dispersed in Germany; some statutes of King Ladislaus 
show their existence in Hungary; in Bohemia they 
had rendered good service, and lived on amicable terms 
with the Christians ; in Franconia they were numerous; 
hut their chief numbers and wealth were found in the 
flourishing cities along the banks of the Moselle and 
the Rhine. When the first immense horde of un¬ 
disciplined fanatics of the lowest order, under the 
command of Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penni¬ 
less, and under the guidance of a goose and a goat, 
assembled near the city of Treves, a murmur rapidly 
spread through the camp, that while they were ad¬ 
vancing to recover the sepulchre of their Redeemer 
from the Infidels, they were leaving behind -worse un¬ 
believers, the murderers of the Lord. 1 In the words 
of Jewish tradition, no doubt generally faithful in its 
record of their calamities, “ the abominable Germans 
and French rose up against them, — people of a fierce 
countenance that have no respect to the persons of the 
old, neither have they mercy upon the young, — and 
they said, ‘ Let us be revenged for our Messiah upon 
the Jews that are among us, and let us destroy them 
from being a nation, that the name of Israel may be 
had no more in remembrance; so shall they change 
their glory and be like unto us ; then will we go to the 
East.’ ” With one impulse the Crusaders rushed to 


lltli century, of stimulatin'! the persecutions of the Christian pilgrims to 
Jerusalem by the Mohammedan Sultans Azed and Hakim in Egypt. 
Tlie#e sovereigns had destroyed the Christian temple over the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre. Cedrenus, ii. 48G (Edit. Bonn); Zonnrns. Kndulph Ghiber has 
a story of the persecutions of the Jews at Orleans on account of (premature) 
information given to the Mussulmans of an intended crusade. Compare Lb 
Beau, Hist du Bns Empire, xiv. p. 202. 

1 " Rug Dei hostes, inquiunt, Orientem versus, longis terrarum traetibua 
tram-missis, desiderntriUft aggredi, cum ante oculossint Jitctoi, quibus inimi- 
citior extitit guns nulla Dei.” Galbert Abbas, ad ann. 1095. 
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the city, and began a relentless pillage, violation, and 
massacre of every Jew they could find. In this hor¬ 
rible day men were seen to slay their own children, to 
save them from th q, worse usage of these savages. 
Women, having deliberately tied stones round them¬ 
selves that they might sink, plunged from the bridge, 
to save their honor and escape baptism. Their husbands 
had rather send them to the bosom of Abraham than 
leave them to the mercy, or rather the lustful cruelties, 
of the Christians. 1 The rest fled to the bishop’s palace 
as a place of refuge. They were received by the 
bishop, Engelbert,, with these words : — “ Wretches, 
your sins have come upon you ; ye who have blas¬ 
phemed the Son of God and calumniated His Mother. 
This is the cause of your present miseries, — this, if ye 
persist in your obduracy, will destroy you body and 
soul forever.” He reproached them with their dis- 
tegard of Daniel s prophecy of our Lord’s coining, and 
promised protection to their persons, and respect to 
their property, on their conversion and baptism. Micha, 
the head of the Jews, mildly requested instruction in 
the Christian tenets ; the bishop repeated a short 
creed ; the Jews, in the agony of terror, assented. 

I lie same bloody scenes were repeated in Metz, in 
Spiers, in Worms, in Maycnce, in Cologne. It was the 
Sabbath in Spiers; ten were slain; a woman killed 
herself to escape pollution. The bishop (all bishops 
were not like Engelbert of Treves) saved the rest, for, 
says Jewish tradition, “ he had compassion on them, 
and he delivered them out of the power of the enemy.” 


1 IIrower, Ann. Trcvireuses, i. p. 571, describes Ibis scene, and would 
persuade his readers that the Jews were driven lo desperation onlv bv their 
tears. He says nothing of the pruvim.s massacre. The Jews “ non'purce- 
rent retati, cui etuiin Christian! pepereissent." T|, e affiiir at the bridge lie 
toms against Hie Jews: " Liberos parentea letho ipsi potius quam offerri 
oaptismo velletit stolid* jaotitabant.” 
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Tlic bishop is accused, uot by the Jews, of having 
received a large bribe for his mercy. Did his Christian 
(luck suppose that liis humanity could not be accounted 
fur but by his venality? In Worms the Jews took refuge 
in the bishop’s palace ; all their houses were pulled 
down; all that had not escaped were put to the sword. 
The books of the Law were trampled underfoot; none 
were spared but children aud sucklings, who were 
forcibly baptized, in Jewish language, “ defiled with 
the proud water.” Many killed themselves; the 
brother slew his brother, the neighbor his neighbor, the 
father his sons and daughters, the bridegroom his bride, 
the husband the wife of his bosom. The bishop’s 
house was surprised; all, except a very small remnant, 
fell by the hands of the murderers or their own. 
About eight hundred perished; a young Levite stabbed 
a noble kinsman of the bishop, and of course was cut 
to pieces. In Mayence again they fled to the bishop’s 
palace, but in vain ; a massacre of 1300 took place ; 
the women killed themselves, and some of the old men 
covered themselves with their praying garments, and 
said, “ He is the Rock ; his works are perfect.” Sixty 
lay concealed in the bishop’s treasure-house ; they fled 
to the Rheingau to their brethren there, were pursued 
and slain, all but two, Uri and Isaac, who were forcibly 
baptized. Isaac’s two daughters were also forcibly 
baptized. Isaac slew bis polluted daughters, lit a fire 
in his house, and offered a burnt-offering as an atone¬ 
ment ; then the two went into the synagogue, and, as 
they saw the flame arise, slew themselves. In Cologne 
the terror was overwhelming, but here the power of 
the bishop, again the protector of the Jews, was more 
equal to his humanity. The synagogues were sacked, 
the books of the Law trampled in the dust; but the 
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bishop sent them into the neighboring villages, with 
directions that they should be well treated. One 
obstinate man, probably a Rabbi, Isaac, refused to Hy¬ 
lic was dragged into the church, where he spat upon 
and blasphemed the Image ; he was put to death, and 
his death, with that of a woman, are the only murders 
recorded at Cologne in the Jewish Chronicle. 1 The 
locust band passed on; 2 everywhere the tracks of the 
Crusaders were deeply marked with Jewish blood. A 
troop, under Count Emieo, offered the same horrid 
sacrifices to the God of Mercy, in the cities on the 
Maine and the Danube, even as far as Hungary, where 
the influence of the king, Coloman, could not arrest 
his violence. 8 How little horror these massacres ex- 

1 Many of those incidents are from the very curious. Chronicle of Rabbi 
Joseph lien Joshua ben Meir, the Sphsrdi, translated from (lie Hebrew for 
the Oriental Fund by C. H. F. Biallohlotsky, London, 1835. Thu names 
of other cities and towns in the hook of R. Joshua are so disguised that it is 
impossible to make them out. Some of the scenes, especially that in Mirnh, 
are very striking. It is curious to compare the general tone of the monkish 
annalists ot the Crusades: *’ Per orbom uuiversum omnium Christinnornm 
consensu deerctum est, ut orrmes Judiei ub illorum t err is vel ci vitliti bus 
fnnditus pullerentur.^ Ilique uuiversi odio luibfti, expulsi de civitnlibus, 
alii gladiis trucidati, alii iluiniuibus neeati, diversisque morlium generibus 
mtcfumpii. Nomiulli etiam sese cliversii chide interemerunt." Katlulph. 
The Chrmiicon Virdun. says, “ Quauqnarn a multis improhetnr factum et 
roligioni adversari judicctur." Apud Bouquet, xiii. That they sent all these 
Jews to hell (ad Tartara deniittunij is a common phrase. The number of 
the Jews massacred is of course variously stated. Some Jewish accounts 
give only 5000, seemingly heads of families. Aventinus (Annul. Bohem.) 
gives 12,000 in Bavaria and the cities on the Danube. The Add. to 
Lambert of AschaiTenburg thus relates the massacre at Mayence: ‘•Aptul 
Moguntiam vera utriusque sexus Judai-i numero niille et quotum- decern 
intcrfecli sunt, et maxima pars nviin/is exustu est. Judtei qlii per diversas 
provincial., nictu eompellente, Christiani facti sunt, iterum a Clirislianitate 
paulatim reeesserunt.” Sub nun. 1097. ComparB Sig. Cembl. sub aim. 

I unit. 

li is curious that It. Joshua (my hook was written before the appearance 
ot the translation) uses the same imago: u The locusts have no honey, and 
yet go they forth, all of them, by hands.” Prov. xxx. 27, p. 80. 

8 Maeius represents less favourably the conduct of the King of Hungary. 

“ Kexque Ungarornm,persuasus principibns hoc facere, non restitit.” c. xv. 
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cited may be judged from the coolness with which they 
are related by the faithful representatives of the spirit 

the times, the monkish historians. The Emperor 
Henry the Fourth alone saw their atrocity; in an edict 
issued from Ratisbon, he permitted such Jews as had 
been baptized by force to resume their religion, and 
ordered their property to be restored. At this period 
many took refuge in Silesia and Poland. 

Nor were the persecutions of the Jews in the First 
Crusade confined to Europe. On the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem by Godfrey of Boulogne, all the Jews in the 
Holy City — so reports Jewish tradition—were put 
to the sword by the devout worshippers of Him who 
wept over the foreseen doom of the children of Jeru¬ 
salem on its first capture. 1 

Half a century elapsed for the Jews to multiply 
again their devoted race, and to heap up new treasures 
to undergo their inalienable doom of pillage and mas¬ 
sacre. A second storm was seen gathering in the 
distance ; ancl, like a bird of evil omen which predicts 
the tempest, the monk Rodolph passed through the 
cities of Germany to preach the duty of wreaking ven¬ 
geance on all the enemies of God. The terrible cry 
of “HEP,” the signal for the massacre of the Jews 
(supposed to be an abbreviation of “ Hierosolyma est 
perdita”— Jerusalem is tost) ran through the cities of 
the Rhine. The Jews knew who were included under 
the fatal designation of Christ’s enemies; some made a 
timely retreat, but frightful havoc took place in Co¬ 
logne, Mayence, Worms, Spiers, and Strasburg. They 
found an unexpected protector, the holy St. Bernard, 3 

1 Dr. Zitnz, Notes to Benjamin of Tudela, pp. 85), 39<3. 

a I have elsewhere observed the curious fact,, that of the biographers of 
St. Bernard among the moderns are two converted Jews, Neander and the 
Pfere Bavaignan. 
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who openly reprobated these barbarities, and, in a 
letter to the Bishop of Spiers, declared that the Jews 
were neither to be persecuted nor put to death, nor 
even driven into exile. Jewish tradition does justice to 
St. Bernard: “ And he [God] sent after this Belial 
[Rudolph the Monk] the Abbot St. Bernard from Clair- 
vaux, a city that is in Tzarplmth [France]. And he 
called also after their manner, saying, ‘ Let us go up 
into Zion, to the sepulchre of the Messiah. But take 
thou heed that thou speak to the Jews neither good 
nor bad, for whosoever toucheth them is like as if he 
had touched the apple of the eye of Jesus ; for they 
are His flesh and bone; and my disciple Rodolph has 
not spoken aright —for of them it is said in the Psalms, 
“Slay them not, lest my people forget.”’ . . 

And he took no ranSom of the Jews, for lie spake good 

of Israel from his heart.If it had not been for 

the compassion of the Lord that He had sent this priest, 

, tllcre would have none escaped or remained of these. 
Blessed be he that ransometh and delivercth 1” lu 
other places, to which St. Bernard’s influence did not 
extend, the Jews bought security at a heavy price. 1 
It in truth St. Bernard was disposed to mercy, other 
churchmen, who approached the nearest to St. Bernard 


[." Aml m other places the Jews gave their silver and tU.r gold tu 
t caver their lives from destruction; they withheld nothing from them of all 
they deimuidcd, and the Lord delivered them.” It. Joshua, p. Hi). In 
Cologne «n aged Jew refused to submit to baptism. A fierce Crusader 
struck off I ,lacel1 it on the roof of u house, and trampled ihe body 

Underfoot. Ihe Jews appealed to the mayor; the body was removed anil 
buried their cemetery. They purchased of the bishop, bv pledging their 
houses and all their property in the city, the strong castle of Wnlkcnberg 
1 " Which they defied the wild assaults of the rabble. A murder was <nm- 
m. ted on two young Jews near Wol ken berg. The Jews bought of (lie 
bishop the surrender of the murderer. They put out bis eyes; he died in 
three days. 1 he Jews’ fierce exultation of triumph was, “ Thus tuay all 
Ihy enemies be destroyed, 0 Lord!" p. 121. 
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in influence and authority, spoke a different language. 
Peter the Venerable, the Abbot of Clugny, addressed 
a letter to the King of France, denouncing the wick¬ 
edness of sparing the most detestable and impious 
Jews, while they wage war on the less detestable and 
impious Saracens. 1 He would not condemn them 
to a general massacre (such was his mercy 3 , but in 
pore charity only to general pillage. For their great 
crime, according to Peter the Venerable, besides their 
obduracy and blindness to the Saviour, was not their 
cruel and grinding usury, hut the receiving of stolen 
goods, the furniture and sacred vessels of the Church, 
which they treated with contumely so dreadful that it 
might not be thought of, much less described in words. 2 

1 “ Sed quid prodcrit ini mi cos Christianas spei in exteris ant rcmotla 
flnib.is insequi nepersequi, si neqnaui blasphemi, lotuj'e Saracenis Oelerwres 
Judasi, non lougfc a nobis, sed in medio nostro, turn libere, tam auducter, 
Christum, eunctaque Christiana Sacramenta, impune blnspliemaverint, 
eonculcuverint, deturpaveriut. ... Si detestmidi sunt Saraeeni (quia 
qutuuvfeChristum de Virgine, ut nos, natum tuteantur, multaque nobisciun 
do ipso sentiunt, tamcn Down, Deique filimn quod magis est, negaut, mor- 
temquu jpiius ac resurroetionem, in quibus tota suuima salutis nostra est, 
ditlilentur), quantum execrandi et odiu habendi sunt Jiubei, qui nihil 
prorsua de Christo vol fide ChrisLiunO. sentientes, ipsum virgineum partum, 
cunetaque redemptions humame sacramenta abjiciunt, blasphemant, sub- 
fiannaut! ” 

a “ Non inquum ut occidnntur admoneo, sed lit eongrtiente nequitUe sute 
inodo jmniantur, exhortor. Etquid congruentius ad p union dos illos iimpios 
modus, qiiaiu ille quo et darauatnr iniquitos, et (ujamfuv chnritns. Quid 
juslius qmun ut his qua; fraudulenter luerati sunt, destituantur; qua? 
quiter furati sunt, ut Puribns, ct quod pejus est, hucusque umlacibus e f 
impunitis, nuferuntur! Quod Joquor omnibus notuin est; non enim di» 
simplici agriculllira, non de legali militia, non de quolibct honesto et utili 
officio, horrea sua frugibus, cellaria vino, marsupia nuinmis, areas auro vel 
argento cumulant, quantum de his, qiuu ut dixi dolose Christieojis sub- 
trubunt; de his qua*, fnrtiin furibus cm phi vili pretto res carissimafl coni pa- 
rant.” lie goes on to say that, the Jews bought of thieves censers, crosses, 
consecrated chalices; that they insulted those holy vessels. 41 . . . . quia, 
ut a voraclbuB virrs fludivi, eis usibus ccelestia ilia vasa ad ejusdem Christi 
nostrumquo dedecus nefanduin ill! applicant, quos horrendum est oogitare. 
et detestundum dicere,” Petri Venerab. Epist. 
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Peter arraigns a royal statute, an antiquated and dia¬ 
bolic statute, 1 which secured the Jews in the possession 
of such property, and did not compel them to declare 
from whence they had obtained it. The Abbot forgot 
the ordinances which had so frequently prohibited the 
clergy from selling or pawning the sacred treasures. 
The law may have been intended to shield such eccle¬ 
siastics from shame and punishment. With the zeal¬ 
ous Peter these men perhaps were no better than 
thieves, thus alienating the inalienable property of their 
churches. His conclusion is 2 that it was just that the 
Jews should bo plundered without scruple or remorse, 
in order that the expense of a war against one race of 
Infidels should he maintained by the ill-gotten and 
justly confiscated wealtli of another race of Infidels. 
Throughout this Crusade the absence of the Emperor 
Conrad in the Holy Laud deprived the Jews of their 
legal protector, so that many cruel acts of individual 
murder took place, despite the merciful intervention of 
St. Bernard and the Pope, at Mayence, at. Bacharach, 
at Aschaffenburg (where a woman drowned herself 
to avoid baptism), at Wurtzhurg, where the rabble 

1 “ Insuper ut turn nefarium ftirum Judscorumque commercium tutlus 
essel, lex jam vetuBta, soil vere dinbolicn, ab ipsta Christiania princlpibus 
processit, ut si res eeclesiuslioa, vel quotl detenus aliquod sacrum van apud 
Judicurn repertum fuerit, nee rem sacrilege furto posscssam reddere., ncc 
usquani furein Judatus prodere ccmipellatur. Manet inultum scelus «le- 
teataliile in Jmliuo, quod horrid a morte suspendii punitur in Ohristiano. 
Pinguescit deinde el deiiciis uffluit Judieus, unde laqueo suspeiiditur 
Ohristianus.'’ 

2 Auferati^ergo vel ex maxima parte immimintur Judaicurum divillu- 
rum male porta pinguodo; et Christianos excero.itus, qui ut Sarnocnos 
oxpugnet, pocuniis vel torris propriis Christi Domini sui amore non parcit, 
Judicorum tbesanris tam male nequisitis non parent, Koscrvetur eis vita, 
auferatur pocunia, nt per dextras Christianorum adjntas pocuniis blanphe- 
mantium Jndmonim expugnetur infidelium nudueia Surncenorum. I laic 
tibi, benigne, Rex, scripsi, amore Christi, tuique atquc oxereitus Chris- 
tiani.” Epist. Petri Veuerab. apud Bouquet, xv. p. 641. 
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accused them of drowning a young man who was 
made a martyr. The army passed on, as the Jews 
record with triumph, to perish by plague, famine, 
and the sword. “ The Jews returned to dwell in quiet 
throughout the land of Ashkinaz [Germany].” An 
attempt to raise the old terrible cry of Hep, before the 
Crusade of Frederick Barbarossa, was put down by 
the stern vigor of the Emperor. The Jews testified 
their gratitude by lavish presents. 1 The Pope, Euge¬ 
nios tlie Third, espoused the same humane part; and 
it has been conjectured that his release of all debts due 
to Jewish usurers was a kind of charitable injustice, 
to diminish the general odium against this unhappy 
people. The turbulent Rodolpli was shut up in his 
cloister. 

These atrocities, however (and I cannot lament my 
want of space, which prevents me from entering more 
at large into such and similar crimes), were the acts 
of a fanatic mob in the highest state of religious intox¬ 
ication. We must now behold a mighty sovereign 
and his barons uniting in deeds, if less sanguinary, not 
less unjust. Both in the North and South of Erance, 
the Jews were numerous and wealthy. 2 They boast 
that they were as numerous as when they went forth 
from Egypt. 3 In the South they were the most flour¬ 
ishing ; they were more mingled with the people, were 
not entirely dispossessed of their landed property, and 

1 R. Joshua, ISO. 

- See tiie payments made by the Jews to the Bishop of Beziers, Hist, 
do Languedoc, ii. 200 (Preuves, 209). William Viscount of Montpellier, 
grants the appointment of a Jew (or Saracen) as Davie in Montpellier, p. 
442 (a. c. 11*10). Preuves, p. 4G. Lands pledged to Jews, ib. (Prouves, 

p. 101). 

a 14 Tantus vero tamque innumerabilis in illis regnis propumodum Juda> 
ortim numerics fnit ut altero tanto plures fuisse dixeris quam olim ex 
Egypto egressi sunt.” Schevet Judah, 186. 

vou m. 13 
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were sometimes called to manage the finances of the 
great feudatories. In Narbonne, according to Benja¬ 
min of Tudela, who visited them, they held great 
domains under the protection of the princes of the 
land. In Beziers, in Montpellier, they still drove a 
most prosperous traffic. They had great establish¬ 
ments in Lunel, where there was a famous synagogue, 
in St. Gilles, in Arles, in Carcassonne. In Toulouse, 
Roger, Viscount of Carcassonne, had a Jew for lfs 
minister of finance. In these and other southern 
cities lived their most distinguished Rabbis, and flour¬ 
ished their most prosperous schools. In the North 
they were spread throughout the country; hardly a 
large city or town was without them. Their syna¬ 
gogues in Troyes, Dijon, Macon, vied in the learning 
of their Rabbis, and in the wealth of the communities, 
with Beziers, Montpellier, and Marseilles. While the 
Christians were but scantily instructed in the cathedral 
schools, the Jewish seminaries of learning flourished in 
many cities. But Paris was their headquarters. Jew¬ 
ish tradition and the monkish Christian annals agree 
m their numbers, their wealth, their luxury ; they had 
numerous households, domestic servants, “ worshippers 
of strange gods; ” the Christianity of those days was 
idolatry to the Jews. That they possessed, in Paris 
and its neighborhood, lands, houses, meadows, vine¬ 
yards, barns, and other immovable property, was sadly 
shown when the edict for the confiscation of all these 
possessions was issued. It is said by the monkish 
writers that they owned half Paris. 1 

*’ u An(l the Jews multiplied in Paris in those days, and waxed very 
mighty in riches and goods, and they took unto themselves man-servants 
and maid-servants, the daughters of strange gods, from every one whom 
they chose.” U. Joseph, p. 101. 

“Siquidem .... multitudo maxima Judceoruni Parisiis habpabat, qti* 
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But public detestation lowered upon them with a 
threatening aspect.. Stories were now propagated, and 
found an easy belief among ignorant and prejudiced 
minds, of the most blasphemous and sanguinary crimes 
perpetrated by the Jews. A renegade monk accused 
them of intelligence with the infidel sovereigns of Pal¬ 
estine. No deaths could take place under mysterious 
circumstances but, if Jews were to be found, the .Jews 
were guilty of the murder. It was generally believed 
that they often decoyed Christian children into their 
houses, and crucified them alive ; 1 that, by bribery or 
theft, they would obtain possession of the consecrated 
Host, and submit it to every kind of insult. Yet both 
king and nobles felt that to this odious race they stood 
in the humiliating relation of debtors. The lavish ex¬ 
penditure caused by the Crusades, and the heavy 
exactions of the government, made it necessary to raise 


da diversis orbis partibus ol) pads diuturnitatem illuc convencrat.” Vin¬ 
cent de Beauvais, quoted In tile Fortalitimn Fidei, p. 193. “ UbJ longant 
habentes conversationem in tantum ditali sunt quod fere medielaleni totius 
civitatis sibi vindicaveraut." Vincent de Beauvais and Rigord (Bouquet, 
xvii.) use the same words. 

1 It was the same in Germany. See in R. Joshua, where they aro 
accused of throwing a child into the water (in that case there was no child), 
ami of having drowned a Gentile girl who had fid leu into the Rhine near 
Bibcrieli. When they arrived at Cologne, all who were in the Jewish 
barges were thrown into the river, and there was a general cry to force the 
Jew* to be baptized. It must he added that, the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
bnros-n seized the opportunity of fining the city of Cologne 500 pieces of 
gold, the bishop 4200. p. 178. 

*' Certissime euim” (so writes an author quoted in the- Fortalitium Fidei) 
“compertmn est. quod ornni anno in qualibel provineia sortes mittuntur, 
qiue ciVitas vel nppiduiu Ghristianum sanguinem aliis civitatibus trad at.” 
“And they began to hate them more, and found false accusations against 
them, saying that every year they nailed a Gentile on a cross ill n cave; 
and so they embittered their lives.” R. Joshua. The monk Rigord is 
even more minute and particular. lie says that the Jews every year, at 
Easier, descended into their caves, and perpetrated the cruel and impious 
rite. Rigord, in Bouquet, or in Guizot, Coll, des Mdmoires. 
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money on any terms. 1 Tlieir only alternative lay be¬ 
tween the Jews and the few Lombard money-lenders, 
whom St. Bernard seems to mean when he denounces 
certain Christians as more extortionate usurers than 
the Jews. Thus the Jews had a hold upon almost all 
the estates of the country; they had mortgages on 
half Paris, — this perhaps was their ownership, —and 
scarcely any one but had some article in pawn ; even 
the clergy, whose pleasures were not without expense, 
had still committed vessels, reliquaries, even reliqucs, 
to the profane hands of these relentless extortioners, 
who probably scrupled little to wring the greatest 
profit from the general distress. 2 These vessels they 
were charged with misusing in the most revolting and 
contemptuous manner; they made the chalices serve 
as porringers for their children. The Jews stood to 
the rest of society something in the relation of the pa¬ 
tricians in early Rome and in Athens to the impover¬ 
ished commonalty, but without their power; it is said, 
indeed, that they imprisoned their debtors in their own 
houses. 3 Such was the state of affairs on the accession 
of the ambitious Philip Augustus. The predecessor 

l See tin] remarkable letter of Innocent III., quoted above, to the Count 
of Nevers. Not only were the widows and orphans despoiled of their in¬ 
heritance, but the Church of her tithes, “Cum Judiui custolfa et villus 
detineant occupata, qui ecclesiarmn prrclatis dc parochial) jure contcnumnt 
punitus rospondcre.” Epist. x. 100- Also to the Bishop of Auxurre, 
“Jiirhei qui cum villas, pried ia et vineas einerant decimus ex eisdem ue- 
elesiis et person is eeelesiasticis debitns reddere con trad icttnt.” Epist. x. 01. 

- “ Sed et vnsa sacra pro instante ecclesiai necessitate sibi nomine vudoi 
supposita tarn vililer tractatant, quod comm infantes in calioihns oft as in 
vino fartas comedfebnnt, et cum eis bibebant.” Quoted in Kortalitimn Eidoi. 
“And they laid against them false accusations, saying, ‘ Yu take the. silver 
vessels and the goblets which are in the churches as a pledge, and despise 
them, and give to drink out ot them unto your sons and your daughters lor 
the sake of displaying them.’ ” R. Joshua, p. 101. 

3 “Alii L’urteiis in domibus Jtuheoruin sub juramento adstric.to, quasi in 
carcere teuobantur cuptivi." Rigord, apiul Bouquet, xvli. 
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U C Augustus, Louis VII., though he had passed 

a severe law against Jewish converts to Christianity 
who had relapsed to Judaism, punishing them with 
death and mutilation, yet had been so mild to the 
Ji-ws as to merit a rebuke from Pope Alexander III. 
It is his reproach by a historian of the day, that, though 
u defender of the Church, yet from excessive cupidity 
he had favored the Jews too much, and given them 
privileges contrary to the laws of God and of the 
realm. 1 During the youth of Philip Augustus, it is 
said that a Jew (whether, as is often the case, the fre¬ 
quent mention of a crime had excited some man of 
disordered imagination to perpetrate it) had crucified 
a youth named Richard at Pontoise; 2 * * * * * the body was 
brought to Paris, and wrought many miracles. No 
sooner had Philip ascended the throne, than he took a 
short way to relieve his burdened subjects, by an edict 
which confiscated all debts due to the Jews, and com¬ 
manded them to surrender all pledges in their hands. 8 

i Apiid Bouquet, xli. p. 1SG. 

a “ Saint Richard, dont le corps repose dans PEglise de S. Innocent des 
Gliarnpeaux ft Paris, fut uinsi cgorgf et crucififi par les Jails, et merite pal 
ce mnrtyre de mooter dans le royaume des cieux." Pigord, in Guizot, 

p. 15. ’ , T 

Jost seems to udmit the truth of the crucifixion of Richard ol Pontoise, I 
know not on what grounds. I can conceive such tilings at a later period 
of the persecutions. At. such later period Rabbi Joseph acknowledges that 

in the city of Nosn (V) in Germany, a Hebrew, a foolish man, met a Gentile 
girl, and slaughtered tier und cast her into the midst ot a well, before, the 
face of the sun, /or he rami with madness. The result was a rising of the 
people, ill which the murderer was killed) many Jews were broken on the 

wheel, among them die brothers of the murderer. His mother was buried 

alive. The bishop exacted a heavy line from all the Jews. p. 219. 

8 The hatred of the Jews to Philip Augustus was indelible. R. Joseph 
thus announces bis birth: "And in his old age he [Louis VII.] begat a 
son, ami lie called his name Philip, and by surname Deodatiis, and others 
called him Augustus; and he was an oppressor of the Jews from his birth, 
and from the womb, and from his conception." p. 1JL 

>■ And Philip (be came to the throne at fifteen) was pleasing in the sight 
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Among the effects a golden crucifix, and a Gospel, 
adorned with precious stones, were found. Soon after 
this the Jews were peacefully assembled in their syna¬ 
gogues on the Sabbath (February 14), 1 when suddenly 
all these buildings were surrounded by the royal troops, 
the Jews dragged to prison, while the officers took 
possession of their houses. A new edict followed 
(April), which confiscated all their immovable goods, 
houses, vineyards, fields, barns, wine-presses, to the use 
of the king and his successors, 2 and commanded them 
instantly to sell their movables and to depart from the 
kingdom. As they had in vain appealed to the king, 
who was as hard as a rock or as iron, 2 so in vain they 
appealed to the nobles and to the ministers of the 
Gospel. Holy bishops as well as fierce barons closed 
their ears against the supplications of unfortunate cred¬ 
itors and obstinate unbelievers. Obliged to part with 

of his servants, because lie was an oppressor of the Jews. And when lie 
was chosen, he executed judgments among them, for they accused them 
wrongfully; hut every year they shed innocent blood, and Israel was 
brought very tmv.” p. 176. 

1 “ Venerabilis ergo Philippas rex quod vivente patre diu monte clausum 
gestaverat et o b pair is reverentlam perfiecre formidnverat, in ipso regui 
initin zelo Dei flummatus, aggressus est. Nam ad ipsius mandutmn capti 
Bunt Judiei per totum Francium in Svnagogis suis in Sahhato.” Vincent. 
Iiellov. in Fortulit. Fidei. As Philip’s accession was at the age of fifteen, 
he must have boon a precocious persecutor. Alberio de 3 Trois Fontaines 
thus relates the act of Philip, sub ami. 1182: “ Et quin Jmltoos odio Ita- 
bebut cl. miiltos ill eis de nomine Jesn Christi blasphemare audehat., onines 
comm dehitnres a dehitis nbsolvit, quinta parte stimnne fisco reientfi. et 
eodem anno omnes do regno ejecit, datis prius induciis vendemli siqiel- 
lecliles suns, et parandi en qua; necessaria sunl egressni, antequan cos 
oninino ejiceret. Domos autem et vineas et alias possessionos retiunit 
fisco.” 

" Quant a lours domnines tcls que maisons, champs, vigors, granges, 
pressoirs, et autres iiinneuhles, il (le Iloi) s'en reserve la propriety pour sea 
snccesseurs en trilne de France et pourlui." Rigord. 

8 ” II eut tile plus facile d’attendrir les rochers, et changer le fer en 
plo.-ih. que de (hire renoncer 1’ame du Roi Ires Crctien, a la resolution 
que JJieu Ini avail inspire." Rigord. 
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tliL'ir effects at the lowest prices, the Jews sadly de¬ 
parted, amid the execrations of the people, and bearing 
away little but their destitute wives and children, from 
the scenes of their birth and infancy. Some submitted 
to conversion : some offered, in vain, splendid presents 
to the king and to the nobles. The decree was rigidly 
executed in the royal domains : 1 in the South of France 
the erreat vassals paid less respect to the royal edict, 
even where it had authority, and the Jews were still 
found in those provinces, sometimes in offices of trust. 

But, strange as it might appear to them, the nation 
was neither more wealthy nor the public burdens less 
grievous, after this summary mode of wiping oft the 
national debt. Before twenty years had elapsed, 
France beheld her haughty monarch bargaining with 
this detested race for their readmission into the coun¬ 
try, and, what is no less extraordinary, 2 the Jews, 
forgetting all past injustice, in the steady pursuit of 
gain, on the faith of such a king, settling again in 

1 In 1181, will'll Philip Augustus banished the Jews from his kingdom, 
they had two synagogues in Paris; one in the City, Hue de la Juiverie, 
was, after their expulsion, turned into a church, by the name of S. Mary 
Magdalene in the City; the other was in the Rue de la Tucherie, which 
formerly had the name of La Juiverie. In 1198, when recalled into 
France by the same king, they repaired tho synagogue in the P.ue de la 
Taeherie, and established a second in an ancient lower of one of the walls 
of Paris, near the cloister of S. Jean de Grove. 1 his tower and the ad¬ 
jacent street were called " Pet an Wattle,” in mockery, if is said, of this 
synagogue. They had two cemeteries, one in the Hue Galnnde, the other 
at the bottom of the Rue de la Ifarpe, near the banks of the Seine; lower 
dmvu on the river was a mill for their exclusive use. They had afterwards 
establishments in the Cul de Sac de S. Farm, Rue de la Ti.-miderie, hence 
called Cul de Sac des Juifs, in the Rue de Judas, Mont S- Genevieve, in 
the Roe des Lombards, in the Rue Qtiiivampoix in tho City, and in the 
Enceinte du Palais. From Dnlaure, Hist, de Paris, i. p- 526. 

2 Ordonnnilee des Rois, 1198. “And in the year 405S Philip, (lie king of 
Tssgrputh (France) allowed the Jews to dwell in Paris ar/ainsl the mil 
tins notion, but they did nut lengthen out. their days there, for they cast 
them out a second time into another country.” R. Joseph, p. 220. 
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this inhospitable kingdom, 1 and filling many streets of 
Paris which were assigned for their residence. It was 
not till twenty years after, that an edict was issued 
to regulate their usurious exactions and the persons to 
whom it might be lawful to lend tfioney. This ordi¬ 
nance, by tacitly sanctioning all transactions but those 
inhibited, recognized at once the extent, the legality, 
and the importance of these affairs. The Jews be¬ 
came as it were the standing and authorized money¬ 
lenders of the realm. They were forbidden to lend 
to those who lived by daily labor, and therefore had 
nothing to pledge for their debts, — to any monk or 
regular canon, without consent of the abbot or bis 
chapter, signified in their letters-patent. They were 
forbidden to take in pawn any church-ornaments, any 
vestment stained with blood, any ploughshare, any ani¬ 
mal used in husbandry, or unwinnowed corn. Knight, 
burgess, or merchant must give an assignment of some 
hereditament, tenement, or rent., with consent of the 
lord. The Jew was rescued from violence in enforc¬ 
ing his just demands. The interest was limited to 
two deniers on the livre per week (more than 40 per 
cent.). The other articles of this decree regulated 
the payment of existing debts. Philip Augustus and 
some of his barons made another ordinance for the 
regulation of debts to Jews. It enforced their hav¬ 
ing a common seal as the register of their debts under 
appointed officers. This ordinance limited the interest 

1 Jest is almost ns indignant against his forefathers as against llie king. 
Benin I licilc* machten siidi koine Erkiiiruilgcn, koine Elitonrii|tnngs-Ver- 
snche, koine Verspreohungen: Houle Theilc ivaren geldgierig, unil Iteiilo 
sell lessen den Vergleiidi, jwler in der Ahsieht den amlerit zu bcri'udum: 
die .laden wollten dureh Windier die niton Vcrlnste ersetzen; dor Konig 
hoffte dirndl sie seinen Sehatz zu fiilleu; wenigstens nalim er vorlier so 
viel, dass er dem andeni Tboile Zeit lassen konute sitdi zu erholen.” vi. 
p. 272. 
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to the same amount; all old debts were to be re- 
sealed on a stated day. If the debtor was on bis 
travels, the debt was to be officially recorded and the 
interest due thereon. No clmrch-property was to be 
pledged without the assent of the count or baron. 
As soon as a loan is paid over to a debtor, both par¬ 
ties shall swear that the sum received is in accord¬ 
ance with the agreement; if this is not done, the 
creditor loses his right, the debtor is liable to punish¬ 
ment by the king. No debt is good without the sig¬ 
nature and seal of the parties, unless the Jew has 
some gold, silver, or valuable article in pawn. Two 
substantial men in each city shall keep, one the seal, 
the other tin* roll of the debt. These men must take 
an oath not to affix the seal without having carefully 
investigated the transaction; every town shall keep a 
notary for Jewish business, and give security for the 
accuracy of all the legal instruments. In the South 
the condition of the Jews was still comparatively pros¬ 
perous ; it was among the bitter charges of Pope In¬ 
nocent the Third against Raymond, the heretical Count 
of Toulouse, that he employed Jews in high official 
situations. 

On the accession of Louis VIII., A. c. 1223, he grati¬ 
fied his impoverished barons with a new decree, which 
at once annulled all future interest on debts due to 
the Jews, and commanded the payment of the capital 
within three years, at three separate instalments. 1 The 
Jews were declared attached to the soil, and assigned 
as property to the feudatories, 2 or rather recognized as 

1 Ordonnances des Rois, A. c. 1298. Second Ordinance, Sept. 1. 

2 Ordonnances des Hois, i. 47. See the words of the statute in Hallara, 
Middle Ages, i. p. 1(>7. The preamble is declared to be enacted, “per 
assensuin Archcpiscoporuin, Kpiscoporum, Comitum, Baronum et Militum 
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property belonging to them of right; no one might 
receive or retain the Jew of another. In the crusade 
against Raymond, the seventh Count of Toulouse, it 
was among the terms of his submission, that lie should 
no longer employ Jewish officers. 

Louis IX. ascended the throne a. c. 122C; a man 
whose greatness and whose weakness make us alter¬ 
nately applaud and reprobate his claim to the desig¬ 
nation of Saint. But. his greatness was his own, his 
weakness that of his age. Unhappily it was this darker 
part of his character which necessarily predominated 
in his transactions with the Jews. Already during 
his minority an edict had been passed, again prohibit¬ 
ing all future interest on debts due to Jews. Louis 
himself entered into the policy of forcing them to give 
up what was considered the nefarious trade of usury. 
Another law (soon after his accession) recognized the 
property of each baron in his Jews, whom he might 
seize by force on the estate of another. 1 In 1234, 
Louis, for the welfare of his soul, the souls of his father 
and all his ancestors, annulled one third of all debts 

re;;ni Fninoiro qui Jwlieos habent et qui non habent.” a. c. 1223. “ Ordi- 
navimus do statu Judmorum quod nullus nostrum nlterius Judiuos recipere 
polust vcI retinere." II was renewed with some alterations in 1230. 

1,1 1278 | l10 seneschal of Carcassonne is ordered to compel the Jews, who 
had transferred themselves from the Jewry of the king ((ho king hiul bv 
this lime acquired greater power in the South) in Beziers la that of tile 
bishop, lo return to their former synagogue. The bishop was lined and 
ordered to destroy the new synagogue which he had built for them. Hist, 
tie Languedoc, iv. p. 27. They are said to be “ taillitbles it la voloutd ” of 
their lords. iv. 75-98. 

1 “ [ bicunque aliquis invenerit .Judroum suum licit6 c 1 ape re potent tail- 
quum proprimn Mrvnm." On this M. Depping justly observes, “Cast 
amsi que les plunteurs d'Amerique recinment leurs negres parloQt oh cenx- 
C' se sout ri'tugics. Les Juifssoumis nux Barons n dtaient done gutire meil- 
leurs que les enclaves dans les colonies, si n’est qu'ou les laissait cxeroer 
lenr Industrie,” the gains of which they claimed to share, and often con- 
Cheated. Depping, p. 190. 
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due to Jews. 1 No bailiff might arrest or maltreat a 
Christian for any debt due to a Jew, or force him to 
sell his hereditaments. The populace readily con¬ 
curred with their devout monarch in the persecution 
of their creditors. Louis was actuated by two motives, 
both grounded on religion : one, implacable hatred 
towards the enemies of Christ; 2 the other, a conscien ¬ 
tious conviction of the unlawfulness of usury. 3 The 
Lombards and Oahorsins shared in the devout abhor¬ 
rence of the saintly monarch, but the Christians were 
left to the tender mercies of the Church; the king 
tuok upon himself the duty of repressing the usuries of 
the Jews, at least those which were his own (it may 
be doubtful bow far be interfered with those of his 
feudatories), or preventing their poison from infecting 
his realm. 4 Much of his injustice may be traced to 
a desire of converting the Jews from usurious money¬ 
lenders into laborious artisans. It may be observed, 
too, that even the pious king, in his zeal for the 
Crusades, had been obliged to borrow of the Jews, 
even on usurious terms. There is a singular struggle 
between conscience and bigotry in the good king, 

1 11 Quietavit ■ • • tertiam partem totius ditbiti quod debebant Judisos." 

2 “Aussi vous dis je, medist le roy, que nul si n'est grand clerc ct thdo- 
logien par fait no doit disputer aux Juifs, mais doit Thoinme lay, quarnl il 
oit mesdire it la fny Chrctienne, defen tire la chose non pas seulement ilea 
paroles, mais a. bonne espee tratichant, et en 1'rappant les mddlsans et mes- 
erdans i\ travers le corps, lant qu’il put le fuire entrer.” Joinville, Vie de 
S. Louis. 

The Marquis Tastoret observes, “ Les mesures que prit Louis IX. contre 
Icb Juils curent bien plus pour objet de gnrnntir on de protdger des Frnn- 
yois tourmentds par lours usures. que d’en enrichir par les confiscations le 
trdsor de rdtat." Preface, xv., Ordonnance3 des lvois. 

4 “ De Christianis fame rntori bus el usuris eoruui ad prudatos ecclesho per- 
tinere videtur, ad me vero pertinet de Judiuis, qui jugo servitutis mihi sub¬ 
ject! sunt, ne scilicet per usuras Christiuuos opprimant . . . . et veneno suo 
inliciant terram meam.” Gul. Carnot, quoted by Ducuuge, Sur les Etab- 
IjBBOiuents. 
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and conscience gets the upperhand. He orders that 
measures be taken by trustworthy persons to make 
restitution even to the heirs of those usurers to whom 
debts are due. There is, too, a singular conflict be¬ 
tween the intolerance and the piety of the Saint. 
Though in one place the law states that the Jews are 
to be expelled from the realm and their property sold, 
yet their synagogues with their cemeteries are to be 
restored, as though he would not cut them off from 
the worship of God. 1 But policy or justice entered 
little into the minds of the populace. In 1239, they 
rose upon the Jewish quarter in Paris, and committed 
frightful ravages. Their example was followed in 
Orleans and many other considerable cities. The 
great vassals were not behind in lawless barbarity. 
The Assize of Brittany surpassed the worst fanaticism 
or injustice of sovereign or people. 2 It was held by 
John the Red, at Ploermel. It complained that hus¬ 
bandry was ruined by the usurious exactions of the 
Jews. It banished them from the country, annulled 
all their debts, gave permission to those who possessed 
their property to retain it; it prohibited any molesta¬ 
tion or information against a Christian who nihriit kill 
a Jew; in other words, it licensed general pillage and 
murder. 

The next ordinance of the pious Louis was aimed 
not only at the usuries, but also at the religion of the 

1 So I understand the Ordinance of 1257-8, though it is not quite clear: 

Cuiu anIcquam iter arripuissemus transrnarinuni quaulam buna pereopi- 

nuis a Judahs, non tamen animo retinendi. Et postmodnm cum Judieos 
ipsos de terra nostra mandavisseinus expelli, aliqua percepiuius qua: hube- 
bam ; insuper et de bonis quorundnm usururiorum iu Nonnannia deliinc- 

torom inveiieritnus aliqua percepisse.Restituaatur usurio hiis a 

quilrus habitai fuermit, vel comm hairedibus, Ei possunt inveuiri." Ordon- 
nanees des Rois, sub nun. 

2 Compare Bcugunt, Juife d'Occident, p. 99. 
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Jews. Something of awe mingled with the general 
feeling of detestation against this devoted race. The 
Jews were suspected of possessing much dark knowl¬ 
edge which they employed to wreak their revenge on 
Christians. They were in alliance with the evil spirits. 
They were the masters of many fearful secrets and 
cabalistic spells. A council prohibited their practising 
as physicians ; for who knew by what assistance they 
mirlit heal ? The great source as well of their blas¬ 
phemies against Christ as of these dangerous and mys¬ 
terious secrets, was their dark and unintelligible Tal¬ 
mud. Ail edict was issued for the destruction of these 
volumes. Four-and-twenty carts-full of ponderous 
tomes were committed to the flames in Paris. 1 

Could St. Louis have completed his task, and eradi¬ 
cated the Talmud from the hearts of the Jewish people, 
he might have shaken the Rabbinical power, and in¬ 
flicted a fatal blow upon the religion. Many of the 
Wise Men fled, to secure their treasures ot knowledge. 
The emigration was well-timed for St. Louis, who 
wanted money for his Crusade. The goods ot the em¬ 
igrants and their debts were seized tor the Crown. One 
thing was yet wanting to fill the cup ot misery. Not¬ 
withstanding his marked and indelible features, in the 
common dress of the country, the Israelite might escape 
the blind fury of the populace. To complete his out¬ 
lawry, and to mark him out as an object of inevitable 
persecution, it was ordained that he should wear a soit 

- Cieterum ordinationem factam in perpetuum dc Judieis obaervari 
districts pra?cipimus qua* tabs est: Judiui eessent ab usuris, et blasphemiis, 
eortilegis et chaructcHbus, ot tain Talibus [llit* Talmud] quam alii libri, in 
qtiibus inveniuntur blasphemia?, eoinbumntur, et Judaci qui hrcc observare 
nolaenmt expellantur et tnuisgressoreslegitime puniantur. Li vivant omnes 
Jwkei (h luburibus inanuum sutn'um, vcl ncyociationibus sine terminis vel 
usuris. ’ Ordonnance, sub (inn. 1254, e. 32. 
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of conspicuous outward brand upon his dress ; this was 
called the Rouelle. It was to be worn by both sexes, 
and consisted of a piece of blue cloth on the front and on 
the back of the garment. This device originated in the 
clergy. It. was enacted as a general usage throughout 
Christendom by the Council of Lateran, under In¬ 
nocent the Third, — a pontiff in his later days more 
hostile than his predecessors to the Jews. 1 It was en¬ 
forced by other councils, as at Rouen and at Arles. It 
was finally made a law of the realm by St. Louis in the 
year before his death, 2 who thus bequeathed to the 
miserable subjects, whom he had oppressed during his 
life, a new legacy of shame and calamity. 

We are fatigued, our readers also are perhaps equally 
so, with the dreary prospect, which, like the desert 
wilderness, still spreads before us. We know not, 
where to look for gleams of Christian mercy through 
these clouds of fanaticism and injustice. In Germany, 
indeed, the Emperors strove against the spirit of the 
age; Frederick Barbarossa was accused of too great 
leniency to the Jews. The Archbishop of Cologne, it 
lias appeared, was called to account by the Emperor 
for arbitrary maltreatment of the Jews. 3 That most 
extraordinary man, Frederick the Second, aggravated 
the suspicions which attached to his Christianity on 
account of his high-minded resistance to the Papal 
power, by extending what was deemed unchristian pro¬ 
tection over this proscribed race. They brought him 
intelligence that three Christian children had been 
found dead, at the time of the Passover, in the house 
of a Jew. “ Let them be buried then,” coolly replied 

1 See above, p. 1!)G, note 1. 

8 See above, p. 196. 


2 Bouquet, sii. 2S6. 
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the philosophic Emperor. 1 But the Emperor rendered 
the Jews a more effectual service, by instituting an in¬ 
vestigation of the fact whether Jews were bound to 
murder children on that clay. The cause was decided 
by grave theologians by the acquittal of the Jews from 
this monstrous charge. But our astonishment is great 
(our History has already dwelt on this strange fact) on 
finding Frederick’s mortal antagonist, Innocent IV., 
one of the haughtiest bigots who ever sat on the Papal 
throne, issuing a Bull to the archbishops, bishops, and 
nobles of Germany, in which he treats with scorn the 
figments of murders charged against the Jews, and 
brands as crimes the cruelties exercised against them. 2 

■I Zomuch Davit], quoted by .Tost, vii. p. 242. 

2 I caiuiot refrain from quoting this remarkable Bull, from which ex¬ 
tracts have been given, at lull length? “Archepiscopia etEpisenpis per Ale- 
uiamiiain constitutes hiehrynmbilem Judfeorum Alemanniic reecpimus quaes* 
tiouem, quod nonnulli tam ecclesiastic! qiuim sicculnrcs principes, uc alii 
noblles fit poteutes vestrnrum civitutum et diu*cesum, ut eorum bona injuste 
diripmnt et usurper^ tidversus illos impin consilia cogitantes et fingentea 
occasioned ravins et- divers as; hoc considerate prudenter, quod quasi cx 
an hi vis eorum Christiana* fidci testimonia prodierunt, Scripfura d Ivin ft 
inter alia mandata legis diccnte 4 Nonoccidcs,’ ac prohibente illos in solem- 
nitate pnsclinli, quicquam moriieinum non contingere, falso hnponunf; 
eisilem, quod in ipsa solemnitafe sc cordo pueri communicant interffeeti, 
credendoid ipsani legem pneerpeve cum sit legi manifesto eontrarium: ac 
eis maliciosi* objiciunt ho minis cadaver mortui, si contigcrit ill ml alicubi 
reperiri. Et per hoe ct u|ia quninplitrimn tlgmeuta smvieutes in ipsis, eos 
super his non aecusatos, mm confesses nec eoiivietos contra privilegia illis 
lib Aposfolicfi Sede clem Titer indulta spoliant contra Deum et juslitium 
omnibus bonis suis; ct. media, carceribus, ac tot molestiis, tanlisque grava- 
nt ini bus preinimt ipsos, diversis poinarum afTlige.n'do geiieribns, et morte 
turpissimft eorum quaniplurimos coiidemnando, quod iidem Judurf quasi 
exi-dentes sub prnidictorum nobilium et potentium dmninK*. deteriori* con- 
ditinriis, quam eorum put res sub Phnruoso fuerunt in JEgypto, coguntur de 
locis iiiluibilatis ab eis et suis antecessoribus, a tempore eujiis non extat 
memoria, uriserubiliter exulurc: unde hoc exterminium melucntes duxe- 
runt ad Apostolicm Sedis prudentiam recurrandum. Nnlentes igitur pne- 
fatos J iidMM)3 injuste vexari, quorum conversionem Dominus misericord iter 
expeclnt; cum testante Prophet ft, credantur reliquim sulvse fieri eorundem; 
mandamus quatenus eis vos exhibentes favorubiJos et benignos, quicquid 
super pramiissis contra eosdem Juda?os per pncdictos pnelutos, nobiles, et 
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Of all the Bulls issued from the Vatican this is one 
of the most extraordinary (I would fain suppress the 
suspicion that there was temptation to usurp authority 
and display his supremacy over the subjects of the Em¬ 
peror). Among the thunders of terrible excommuni¬ 
cations, the strong winds of ambitious usurpation, it is 
something to hear the “ still small voice ” of humanity, 
justice, and charity. As to Frederick II., wherever 
there was learning there was sure to be the patronage 
of the enlightened Emperor. 1 The Jews contributed 
their share to the cultivation of Oriental learning, 
which Frederick had so much at heart. A grateful 
pensioner gives him the praise of loving knowledge, 
and those who made it their occupation. 2 

We pass over many similar incidents, which show 
the barbarous credulity of the Christians, and pause 
only to relate the most extravagant of all. When 
the victorious hordes of the Mongolian Tartars threat¬ 
ened to overrun the whole of Europe, the Jews are 
said to have held a meeting, to have solemnly recog¬ 
nized this wild people as brethren, descendants of their 
own ancestors, and determined to assist their plans of 
conquest over their Christian oppressors. For this pur¬ 
pose they made proposals to the Emperor to enter into 

fideutes inveneritis teraere intontatum, instntum debitum legitim*'* revnnato, 
non permittalis ipsos do emtero super iis, vel similibus indebite inolestari." 
Jtavnold. Ann., tub mm. 1241, c. lxxxiv. Notwithstanding this Bull, tint 
Cardinal Raynahlua relates the story of Hugh of Lincoln us an undoubted 
historical fact (1255); also another case in London, on the authority of M, 
Paris, 12,1244. 

1 On the manner in which the legislation of Frederick IT. nfleeted Hie 
Jews of Sicily, compare Von Raumcr, Dio Hoheustanflen, iii. 486, 408, 540, 
and more hereafter. 

2 lt L’Einporeur Frederick IT. encouragor les travuux des Juifs. Jacob 
ben Abba Mar-i-ben-Antoli, qui vivait a Naples, dir, ii la fin de su traduc¬ 
tion du Commentaire d’Ibn Rosch stir 1*Organon, nchev(?e en 1242, quMl 
avait one pension de I’Empereur, qui, ajoute il, 1 aim a la science et ceux 
qui s’en occupent.’Munk, Melanges, p. 335. 
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n feigned league with the fierce savages to supply them 
with the rich wine of the country, which they promised 
In mingle with poison. The wagons set forth with 
their freight; they were stopped on a bridge over the 
Danube by a collector of tolls ; they insisted on passing 
free, as being employed on a service of vital interest to 
the Empire. The toll-collector suspected their truth, 
and forced open one of the casks — which was found to 
contain arms. Yet even this tale was received with 
ready credulity. 1 

The Council of Vienna, a. c. 1267, urged still farther 
that, most dangerous plan of persecution, the total sep¬ 
aration of the Jews from the society, and consequently 
from the sympathies, of their fellow-men. The canons 
of this Council are a singular record of the relation in 
which the two races stood to each other at this time. 
The canons were not only addressed to the prelates of 
Vienna, but also to the Archbishops of Salzburg and 
Prague, and to their suffragans. So great was the in¬ 
solence of the Jew, that be presumed to pass himself 
off'as a Christian, and so escape contempt, if not insult 
Christian holiness was in danger of infection by this 
audacious familiarity. 2 The Jew was ordered to wear 
the high horned cap, 3 under pain of an arbitrary fine 
by his liege-lord. The Jew was to pay to the parish 

1 This strange, wild stnry is told, ns if he believed it, by Matthew Paris, 
sub ann. 1241. The Tartars were the descendants of those Jews who 
were shut np liv God, at the prayer of Alexander the Great, within the 
Caspian Gates. The Christians were persuaded, it is said, that the Tartars 
were Jews, and would only drink wine made by Jews. I he ungrateful 
Jews had rather succor the enemies of tile human race than the Christians 
who allowed them to live anil to conduct their commerce among themselves, 
and even to practise, according to their Law, usury among the Christians 
as strangers and Egyptians. 

2 "Cum in tnntum insolentin Judironim excreverit ut per cos in quam- 
plurimis Christianis jam dicatur iufici pnritas Christiana! sanctitatis.’ 

8 11 Cornutum pileum." 
vcn,. nr. 
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priest not only tithes, but all dues which might have 
been demanded if his house had been occupied by a 
Christian. The Jews were not to frequent the stoves, 
the baths, or the shops of the Christians; they were 
not to have any Christian servants, man or maid, espe¬ 
cially not nurses. Sexual intercourse with a Christian 
woman was severely punished : in the man with impris¬ 
onment; the woman was to be flogged out of the town. 
No Christian might receive a Jew at a banquet, or eat 
and drink with Jews, or dance at their weddings, or 
buy meat of them, lest it should be poisoned. 1 Strange 
contradiction ! showing at ouce the intimacy which had 
grown up between both the rich arid the poor of both 
races, and the aversion instilled into their heart, as if 
the Jew would inevitably poison the Christian if he 
could. The attempt to suppress extravagant usury, 
according to one canon, is more intelligible ; such bar¬ 
gains came under the cognizance of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. When the Host was carried through the 
streets, the Jews, at the sound of the hell, were to shut 
themselves up in their houses, and to close their doors 
and windows. Yet there was a singular dread that 
this hated race was by no means so despicable, or 
rather had, in some respects, a dangerous superiority. 
Not only was there a prohibition against disputing on 
religions subjects, not only were the Jews not to pre¬ 
vent their wives and children from becoming converts 
to Christianity, but a prohibition was thought necessary 
against alluring Christians to Judaism, a prohibition 
against circumcising Christian proselytes. Their in¬ 
creasing wealth and prosperity, too, was acknowledged 
by the inhibition to build new synagogues; they might 

1 u Ne forte Judrei per hoc Christianos quos hostes reputant fraudulonter 
mnehinentur venenatum.” 
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repair, but neither make them larger, nor more costly, 
above all, not of a greater height. 1 

In Spain, the darkness gathered more slowly ; as the 
Christian kingdoms gradually encroached on the still 
retreating Mohammedans, the Jews seemed to have 
changed their masters with no great reluctance, and 
the moderation or the policy of the sovereigns of Cas¬ 
tile and Aragon usually refrained from any act which 
might array these useful subjects against them. It has 
been seen 2 that the later Islamite sovereigns departed 
from the lofty policy of the great founders and mon- 
arelis of Mohammedan Spain ; as though the atmos¬ 
phere of Spain was fatal to that rare virtue, the King 
of Grenada had renounced toleration. These petty 
sovereigns had degenerated from the magnificent Ab- 
dei'-rahmans. The persecution which compelled the 
young Maimonides to dissemble or deny his faith, and 
drove him to the more hospitable court of the Sultan 
in Cairo, could not hut leave at least apathy among the 
Jews towards the progress of the Christians. They 
remained in their neutral position. The first Christian 
monarchs, who, in general, allowed the conquered 
Moors to dwell in peace in then’ dominions, would 
hardly proscribe the less hostile Jews. No doubt at 
first they retained possession of their wealth, their syn¬ 
agogues were unviolated, they might even dare to 
appear wealthy. What commerce there was, was hi 
their hands, and was enjoyed without rivalry in the 
kingdoms hardly won and hardly maintained by the 
swords of the Christians ; such occupation was beneath 
the warriors of the Cross, even if they had had time, 
leisure, or capital to devote to mercantile pursuits. The 

1 CoiH'il. Yicnn., apud Lubbe 3 snb ann. 12G7. 

2 See back, p. 182. 
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Jews were still frequently intrusted by Christian ;ind 
Moorish kings with the administration of the finances, 
and, as they were permitted to maintain a loftier rank 
in society, so they did not disgrace that rank by those 
base and extortionate practices to which they sank or 
were reduced under less generous masters ; they were 
respected, and respected themselves. Thus, on the 
surrender of Toledo (May 25,1085) to Alfonso, King 
of Castile, according to the terms of the capitulation, 1 
the Moorish inhabitants retained their houses, their 
property, and one mosque for their worship; no doubt 
the Jews, then at least less obnoxious, were included 
under the same favorable terms. It would he curious 
to inquire whether they then retained the magnificent 
synagogue, resembling in its architecture the famous 
mosque of Cordova, which afterwards became the 
Church of S. Benet, a surprising monument of their 
wealth, their splendor, and their Asiatic taste for gor¬ 
geousness. 2 It is said that seventeen years after the 

1 “I.es Capitulaires signdcs et juries pur le Roi Alphonse [tlie VI., nt 
Toledo] neoordaient aux Maures le droit do raster dans lours foyers, de so 
gouvernor par lours propres lois, de conservin' les rites de lenr religion. 
Les..Tail's obtinrent le memo privilege, et dans la culte Chrdticnne on vit 
continuer de vivre en memo temps les trois populations, qui avoient. veeu 
pendant lour csclavage.” Amador de los Rios (Magnate]), p. 42. The 
extraels from the Fueros, cited by Amador de los Rios, are not quite intel¬ 
ligible, and seemingly contradictory. The line in one for tiro death of a 
Jew seems to have been very light- In another, the Christian who struck 
a .lew, on conviction paid four inaravedis; the .lew who struck a Christian, 
ten. If the Christian killed the Jew, he paid 100 inaravedis; if a Jew a 
Christian, lie sutfered death and forfeited all his property, in kind, to the 
Alcaldes. This' Fuero is not of unquestioned authenticity. But. in the 
Fueru of Nnjara (a. t>. 1070) the murder of a gentleman, a monk, ami a 
Jew, were ranked together. The fine WU3 inflicted on the inhabitants of 
the town. 

2 See the print of the church, with its fine Moorish liorso-shoe arches, iu 
the Kspafia arlistica v monumental, por D. Gcunaro Perez de Villa Ami! 
Paris, 1702. There is a second synagogue, now S, Maria le Buena, more 
Moorish and fantastic 
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capitulation and reconciling edict there was a furious 
insurrection of the Christians, whom Alfonso had in¬ 
duced in great numbers to people the conquered city, 
and a massacre of the Jews from religious hatred, and 
perhaps even stronger jealousy of their wealth. The 
streets of Toledo ran with blood ; fires consumed a vast 
mass of wealth, and saved it from the hands of the 
plunderers. The synagogues were pillaged, the Rab- 
lu’ns murdered in their seats. The King in vain at¬ 
tempted to allay the tumult; law and authority were 
feeble against bigotry and rapacity. 1 

Nearly a century passed, in which the almost total 
silence of history, Jewish and Christian, is the best 
proof of the peace and prosperity of the Jews under 
the Christian sovereigns. Nb doubt they were made 
to contribute from their wealth to the Christian con¬ 
quests, a subsidy readily paid for protection. The per¬ 
secutions by the Mohammedan kings of Morocco drove 
multitudes of Jews into the rising kingdom of Portugal, 
where they bore a large proportion to the Christians. 2 
It is a singular admission of the Jewish historian that 
the period of advancing civilization, and it may be 
added of Christian amity, facilitated the conversion of 
Jews to Christianity. Even as early as 1106 a famous 
physician of Alfonso VT. (the conqueror of Toledo), 
after careful study of the Jewish writings, at the age 
of twenty-four embraced the faith of the Gospel. The 
king was his sponsor ; he was named Petrus Alphonsi. 
The proselyte endeavored, in writings yet extant, to 
convert his brethren. 3 

We return to France to witness a repetition of the 

1 Mariana, iv. c. 1C. 

3 Amador du ios Rios, p. 44, with authorities. 

3 .Tost, ix. 240: 44 Die fortschreitende Bildung erletohterte den Juden den 
Debertritt ztir Kirche.” 
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same extraordinary proceedings which signalized the 
reign of Philip Augustus ; the monarch oppressing, and 
finally expelling the Jews ; Philip Augustus himself, 
and his successor, 1 reduced by his poverty to enter into 
an ignominious treaty with these exiles, and the inde¬ 
fatigable Jews as readily returning to undergo the same 
or worse calamities. Philip III. enforced and increased 
the severity of the laws of Louis IX. 2 During his 
wars in Languedoc, in 1296, Philip had extorted large 
sums from the Jews on the charge of immoderate 
usury. 8 

Philip IY. (the Fair) was the most, rapacious, per¬ 
haps the most cruel, sovereign who ever sat on the 
throne of France. His whole reign was a period of 
financial difficulty. He resorted to every measure, 
however unscrupulous, which could fill his still-craving 
coffers. He was constantly tampering with the coin 
of the realm. He plundered though he employed the 
Italian usurers. His primary quarrel with the Pope, 
Boniface VIII., whom he persecuted to madness and 
to death, was about money-matters. His chief motive 
in the suppression of the Templars was the hope, 
battled by the subtlety of another Pope, of the confis¬ 
cation of their vast estates to his own use. Such a 
king was not likely to leave the rich Jews in peace. 
Among his first acts was the expulsion of the Jews, 
who had fled from England to Gascony (they had been 
already plundered), from his realm : they were too 
poor to be received as subjects. Now, however, Philip 
the Fair, after some vain attempts to wean the Jews 
from their usurious dealings, and to enforce their adop- 

1 OrilonnancG du Koi (Philip le Ilanli), without date. 

2 Onion nance, A. c. 1200; Ordonnnnce, 1200; Ordouuance, 1302. The 
clergy might indict canonical punishment. 

a Hist, de Languedoc, iv. p. 83 
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tion of commercial habits, after selling his protection 
to individuals, and even limiting the power of the 
clergy over their persons, and prohibiting the Inquisi¬ 
tion from proceeding against them, adopted the policy 
,f Philip Augustus, the total expulsion of the race. It 
might seem as if by his former indulgence and protec¬ 
tion he had fed them up to be more secure and richer 
victims of his avarice. In one day (the 22d July, 
1300) the most wealthy Jews of Languedoc were 
seized, their goods sold, and their debts confiscated 
to the Crown. 1 The establishments of greater or less 
splendor which they had held for centuries in Toulouse, 
Carcassonne, Beziers, Narbonne, Pamiers, Montpellier, 
Nfeuies, Limed, Beaucaire, were at once to be aban¬ 
doned, were broken up and pillaged. 2 Gerard of Cor¬ 
tona, Canon of Pisa, with two others, were sent to sell 
all their goods for the king’s benefit, especially at Nar- 
bonne, Pamiers, and Capestang. 3 The same scene 
took place in Paris ; their synagogues were converted 
into churches, their cemeteries desecrated, their grave¬ 
stones torn up and used for building. Five years after, 
whether the law of expulsion had been impelfeitly 
executed, or many of them had stolen hack to the place 
of their former abode, or whether, as the king declared, 
they had been allowed to return to prove their own 
debts for the. advantage of the Crown, a second total 
expulsion took place, and the soil of F'ranee w as foi a 
time secured from the profanation of the feet of the 
circumcised. 4 

1 •> Et lo secret fut si bicn ganli'- qu'il n’en fohnppa auenn.” Hist, dc 
Languedoc, iv. 135. Philip was a consummate adept in these summary 
and well-m-gjiniml arrests. lie practised them oven more successfully 
against the Templars. See Hist, ot Latin Christianity. 

2 Ordonnunee, 1306, to the Seneschals of Toulouse and Bigorre. 

3 Hist, do Languedoc, iv. 13(1. . 

4 Ear the first expulsion and plunder, in 1306, no reason is assigned but 
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Yet scarcely had the son of Philip the Fair, Louis 
X. (Hutin), ascended the throne, than the disordered 
state of the royal finances, and the common clamor 
of the people (so states the royal ordinance), con¬ 
strained the submission of the kins and all his nobles 1 
to the readmission of the Jews, and the Jews with¬ 
out hesitation consented to purchase, at a consider¬ 
able price, the happiness of inhabiting a land where 
they had already been thus plundered and maltreated. 2 
Unhappy race — the earth perhaps offered them no 
safer asylum ! They were permitted to settle in the 
kingdom of France for twelve years: their ceme¬ 
teries, their synagogues, and their sacred books were 


the King's will. In 1311, Philip the Fair is become piousl v jealous about 
the morals and religion of his Christian subjects, ns well ns their oppression 
by usury: u Ex mnltiplici fide dlgnoruin clamor atiribus nos In's insonuit, 
quod Jiulu:i f quos, qtinnivis eormn exigentibus neplmndis sccleribns, de 
regno nostro expulsus pro declaration?. vevita/is dMtorum ijmruin tokrn- 
vws revnrari ad teinpus The edict goes on first to accuse them of mak¬ 
ing, though some .just, many false demands on Christians, of cruelly vexing 
and oppressing widows and orphans, of compelling innocent persons fo 
fraudulent and extortionate bargains, of making usurious and intolerable 
contracts (gestus iutolerabiles ducunt), and then, “ moresqtio el actus fide- 
limn quos alias exprimere las proliibet. illicitis modis ct variis dehonostiint, 
et tot mala etiam pulliilnut et divulgant, (|uod ex comm morii, si protraha- 
tur amplius, sequeretur enure priore novissimus longe pejor.” Ordori- 
nnnee, 1311. 

1 It is remarkable that R. Joshua preserves no tradition of the cruel per¬ 
secutions under Philip the Fair. He records flic hatred of the King for 
Pope Boniface VIII., the outrage of Sciarra Colo mm at Anagni; as if this 
event had absorbed the awe of the world. But on the milder edicts of 
Louis X. lie lias Hi »B grateful sentence: “And he allowed the Jews to live 
in the cities of his kingdom, for they found favor in his eyes, und lie 
accepted their persons and made a covenant with them.” p. 23f>. The 
ordonnance says: Oommc nous avons pris lea dis Juifs an not re especial 
protection.” They were still under most of the restrictions of the law of 
St. Louis. 

Ordonnance du Koi, July, 1315. The sort of .apologetic preamble to 
this ordinance is curious: “Since our Holy Mother, the Church of Rome, 
tolerates them in memory of the Passion of our Lord, and for their con¬ 
version to Christianity by conversation with Christians.” 
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restored, except the Talmud; they were encouraged to 
reclaim before the tribunals such debts as had not been 
recovered by the royal commissioners, of which they 
were to receive one third: the other two thirds went 
to the king. 1 2 The secret motive of this mercy is 
sufficiently clear. But dearly did they purchase the 
precarious life which they led in this unsettled land. 3 
The next king, Philip the Long, issued an ordinance, 
in some degree favorable to the Jews on the royal 
domains. The Icing’s Jews were not to be challenged 
by Christians to wager of battle, except in case of 
murder. Their taxes were to be regulated; such 
taxes were to be levied on the Jews of Champagne 
and other royal domains according to their property. 
They were excused, when on journeys, from wearing 
their distinguishing mark. They ceased to be serfs 
as they had been. Their pi-opcrty was no longer held 
in mortmain, but passed to the nearest relatives. An¬ 
other ordinance renewed the prohibition to lend money 
to daily laborers, or take tools or instruments of hus¬ 
bandry in pledge, or church-ornaments, or unthreshed 
corn ; to lend to monks without consent of their supe¬ 
riors. If any knight would pawn his horse, his clothes, 

1 Louis grunts the petition of the npblcs of Provence, that the property 
of their Jews seized by the Crown, by himself, or his father, bo restored 
to them. 

2 There is a curious ordinance of this time, addressed to certain com¬ 
missioners in the Bailiwick of Bourges, concerning the affairs of Jews ex¬ 

pelled from the realm. Their confiscated wealth no doubt consisted in con¬ 
siderable part of debts due from Christians. The Crown must lay down 
rules for the recovery of these debts. It was assumed that debts not 
claimed by Jews for twenty years could not he valid, as n<* Jew would have 
refrained so long from claiming them. If a debtor could be proved from 
Jewish cartularies to have paid his debt, he was to b« held free. On the 
other hand, the debts only were to be exacted without usurious interest; 
and no one was to he imprisoned for a debt due to a Jew. The Crown was 
content to get. possession of the goods volentes credere bonis . 
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or other movables, the Jew might receive them in 
pledge without the interference of the lord. The 
debtor was not bound to sell his hereditament or rent 
to pay his debts ; but two thirds were to be assigned 
to the Jew; the third he was to retain to live upon. 1 
Thus the Jews seem again to acquire a legal state 
and position in society. They might live by manual 
labor, by merchandise, and acquire property in houses 
and lands. But of all strange laws (its meaning is 
obvious, and will hereafter be explained) was one, 
abrogated only in 1381, which confiscated the whole 
property of the Jew converted to Christianity. 2 Still, 
however, despite of these tolerant edicts, besides that 
the king himself on one occasion extorted from them 
a fine of 150,000 livres, 3 they were exposed to the 
tyranny of their lords the Barons, to the jealousy of 
the clergy, and to the usurpations of the Inquisition, 
eagerly watching an opportunity to comprehend them 
within its fatal sphere. 4 

But these evils, through strong faith, — it may be 
feared, through far stronger avarice,—might have 

1 Onion nance* February, 1318. 

2 There is an account of the goods of the Jews in the Bailiwick of Or¬ 
leans, in Depping, quoted from Broussel, Usage des Fiefs. The sale of 
their property, not reckoning merchandise, jewels, mid plate, amounted to 
33,700 livres 40 sons f> deniers. A building, their great school, brought 
340 livres. Another school in the city, 140. Depping, p. 210. 

a Hist, de Languedoc, iv, 100, with the assessment on the different cities 
in Languedoc. Preuves, 104. 

4 In the reign of Philip the Long (a. o. 1310) an inquest was held on 
certain Jews of Lund, accused of having performed what seems to have 
been a kind of mock Mystery of the Saviour’s Passion. A crucifix was 
carried in public procession, the Jews, dancing and shouting (tripiidi.-mt.es), 
dragging it through the mire, treating it with the utmost derision, and even 
striking the sacred image. The oTenders were found guilty, and were to 
be amerced in person and property. Hist, de Languedoc (Preuves, ]>. 
1G1). In the same year Bernard Guido, the Inquisitor of Toulouse, burned 
two wtlouds of Talmud*, “ pour les impif-tes er. les blasphemes qui lUaient 
dans co livre contra .Jesus Christ ct la Salute Vierge.” iv. p. 181. 
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been endured. A worse and more unforeseen devasta¬ 
tion burst upon their heads. This was the rising of 
the peasants. Long before, during the captivity of 
Saint Louis, a multitude of the lowest orders had 
assembled, and announced their intention, or rather 
their Divine commission, to rescue their beloved saiut 
and king. They had signalized their zeal by great 
barbarities against the Jews. Now a more general 
commotion took place ; under the guidance of a priest 
and a monk, the peasants and shepherds drew together 
from all quarters. Their design they probably knew 
not themselves. Some vague prophecies were said to 
be received among them, that the Holy Land was to he 
conquered only by shepherds and by the poor in spirit. 
They travelled in still-increasing masses, committing 
no violence or outrage, entreating bread at the gates 
of the wondering cities for the love of God. They 
had neither arms nor discipline; many were without 
shoes. The (locks, the labors of the field, were aban¬ 
doned as they passed; young and old fell into their 
ranks. They marched in a kiud of order behind a 
banner with a white cross. So they traversed the king¬ 
dom from Bonrges, one party northward to Paris, where 
the government was appalled by their appearance; 
the greatest number spread into Languedoc. 1 They 
were driven only by famine to excesses against their 
Christian brethren, hut by the sternest fanaticism to 
t,lie most relentless barbarities against the Jews. The 
plunder of the defenceless, feeble, and wealthy Jews, 
would enable them to purchase arms, and all they 
wanted. They might then war on the Saracens. In 
their agony of distress, the Jews appealed to the king. 

1 For tlie Pnstourenux compare Latin Christianity, v. p. 280; Hist, de 
Languedoc, iv. 288 ei ity. 
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He sent an idle monition, and a few horsemen to their 
defence. The Shepherds laughed to scorn their feeble 
aid. They appealed to the Pope, at Avignon, who 
issued an anathema, equally ineffectual. Everywhere 
this unhappy race, which the government could -not 
perhaps have protected if it would, were pillaged, 
massacred, or put to the torture. Where they could, 
they fled to the fortified places; five hundred made 
then - escape to Verdun, on the Garonne; the governor 
gave them a tower to defend; the Shepherds assailed 
them, set fire to the gates ; the desperate Jews threw 
their children, in hopes of mercy, down to the besiegers, 
and slew each other to a man. 1 

In almost all the cities of Languedoc these frightful 
scenes took place. At Angoulerae, at Bordeaux, at 
Agen. At Castel Sarasin they were persuaded to he 
so merciful as to allow the alternative of baptism or 
death. All but one woman yielded. As it appears 
from a commission issued by the new king, Charles 
IV., there had been indiscriminate massacre in Audi, 
Gimont, Verdun, Toulouse, Rabenstein, Guillan, and 
many other cities. 2 This, however, was but the be¬ 
ginning of sorrows. An epidemic pestilence followed 
in the ensuing years. But a people in such a state of 
excitement could not look to the natural causes of such 
a visitation, the universal distress and famine conse- 

1 The Schevet Judah (Uistoria Judaica), as translated by Gentium, now 
begins to be historical; it contains one curious and not improbable circum¬ 
stance concerning this outbreak. It originated in a vision Keen by a boy, 
continued by the sign of a miraculous cro-*s upon Ilia arm. 'There were 
300, 000 in the host. Some one f'quldam) suggested, “ prim urn nggredimnur 
Jmlit'os populum imbollem, fraction, omnifpie destitulum auxilio, queui 
vol iino etinm digitnlo sternere poterimus, Yictores Judeorum, qui divitiis 
abundant, spoliis pntiti, bellica arnm com para bimus, et multis augebimur 
divitiis. Tunc Sarucenis bcllum infer re.” p. 8 ct seq. 

2 Continuator Nungis. These persecutions are related in the Schovct 
Juduli, Persccutio xiv 
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quent on the general abandonment of labor, and the 
widespread devastation. Dark rumors were propagated 
(list tlie fountains, and even the rivers, of the kingdom 
had been poisoned. Public detestation pointed at once 
to the authors of tin's dire crime, the Lepers and the 
Jews ; the Lepers as the agents, the Jews as the 
principals. A correspondence was said to have been 
detected between t.he King of Tunis and other Infidel 
kings and the Jews, offering them large rewards for 
their cooperation in this diabolic scheme. The poor 
Lepers were first tortured to confess, and on their 
confession condemned. The Jews’ turn came next, 
for the partial plague seemed to give them comparative 
exemption from its ravages, whether from the cleanli¬ 
ness of their habits from frequent ablutions, possibly 
belter food, or from constitutional causes. This was 
enough t,o designate them as accomplices in* some dark 
way with the dire pestilence. The Pope, John XXII., 
had seized the opportunity of their misery, during the 
preceding year, to aggravate it, by denouncing their 
detestable sorceries and magic, and by commanding 
their Talmuds to be burned. 1 The Papal sanction 
was thus given to the atrocities which followed. In 
many provinces, says a chronicler, especially in Aqui¬ 
taine, the Jews were burned without distinction. At 
Chinon a deep ditch was dug, an enormous pile raised, 
and 160 of both sexes burned together. Many of 
them plunged into the ditch of tlicir own accord, 
singing hymns, as though they were going to a wed¬ 
ding. Many women with their children threw them- 

1 It is just to utUl, in favor of John XXIT., the following sentence from 
the Abbas Uspergensis: u Dc hoc peste infnmnti JuttuM* quod fontihii9 in- 
fectis promoverint et proptcren combusti fuerunt ;i nuiri usque ad Aleman- 
niam, prater civitutaii Atiutonem, ubi Papa eos tutatus luit.” Bub aim, 
1334 
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selves in to escape forcible baptism. 1 At Paris, those 
alone were burned who confessed their crimes, but the 
richest were detained in prison to verify their con¬ 
fiscated debts. The king received from their spoils 
150,000 livrcs. 

In the midst of this, Philip Y. died A. c. 1322, and 
the heir, King Charles IV., graciously pardoned the 
survivors, on condition of a large payment: 57,000 
livres were assessed on the Jews of Languedoc; they 
were permitted to leave their prisons to collect the sum 
required, and then, as the height of mercy, allowed to 
gather together the rest of them effects and leave the 
kingdom. A third time the same strange scene was 
enacted. 

A second pestilence, in 1348, completed the wretched¬ 
ness of the few Jews that remained in this desolated 
country: while themselves were perishing by hundreds, 
the old accusation of poisoning the wells was renewed, 
and the sword of vengeance let loose to waste what the 
plague had spared. 2 

1 Thu description of the later Plague, the Black Plague, the Plague of 
Boccaccio, in Rabbi Joshua, is striking:—“ In the second year of King Philip 
there was a great plague, from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, ami there was no city that was too high for it. And there was u 
great cry from one end of the world to the other, the like whereof never 
was. In tlie city which went out, by a thousand there were but one hundred 
left, and of that which went out by one hundred only ten were loir- at: that 
time; and for one that died or was sick, of the Jews, there died and sickened 
one hundred of the people of the land, and they clothed themselves with 
jealousy.” It. Joshua chiefly dwells on the persecutions in Aragon and 
Catalonia, especially in Barcelona and Tarigah (Tarragona). lie adds, 
" Also in the kingdom of Provence the Jews drank the cup of astonishment 
ir. those days. . . . And in Ashkenaz [Germany] they accused them of 
casting poison into the wells. And they chastened them with rods and 
with thorns, and burned them with fire. May the Lord avenge the blond 
of His servants that was shed. Amen! amen!” pp. 230-243. Compare 
Schevet Judah, p. 151. 

2 Trithemlus (Chron. Hirsaug et Sponheim) thus describes the plague, 
the rumors about poisoning the fountains, the horrible massacre of the 
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The Jews, driven in this merciless manner from the 
country where their portion had been the unrestrained 
excesses of the boors, and legal punishment as authors 
of a great national calamity, the pestilence, by which 
they as well as the Christians had suffered so dread¬ 
fully, 1 — loaded, in short, with every popular outrage 

Jew$, which was b}' no means confined to France, sub arm. 13-40: “ Hujus 
oalamitatis causa Judads fuit imposita, quod (bntes et uerom iutoxicassent, 
undo persequntio in eos Christiunorum gravissiuia fuit snbseqiiuta. Nam 
in diversfs immdi partibus cum talis in eos icstimatio Chiistianorum fuisset 
publicata, alii fucrunt miserabiliter suftocnti, alii prcfielpituti in aquum, 
alii submersi, alii cupitibus truncnti, alii combust!, alii glndiis et lanceis 
perfowi, atque alii varin tonnctiLorum gencro interenipti. Nonnulli vero 
illorum ccrnentes in malo se positos, necalis liberls primiim cum nxoribus, 
ne in mantis crudeliter sreviuntium Christ in norum devenirent, so cum doini- 
bus ct mansion (bus, igne snpposito, incendio peremerunt. H.-ec flutem in 
Jildteos perscquutio pnenotnto anno incipiens, biennio duravit; qum utrinn 
jure an injuria peracta sit non est nostrum judicare, quamvis non nobis 
vklefur verisimile, quad wines tali us orbis Jbnles, elinm si vuluissentj vcneno 
iiificere potuisscuL ft 

They were received with kindness by Clement VI., in the territoiy of 
Avignon. 

1 As late asVellv and Villnrct. this monstrous story retained its place in 
what were considered the authoritative histories of France. It is worth 
while to transcribe the narrative: “ Les Intidfcles un fimmt alarm^s, et pour 
rmiipre tie dessein [a new Crusade] prirent les iiiesures lea plus abominables. 
lie Hoi dc Grenade* animi* sans doute par les Mahometans iP Asia, excitu les 
Jails ii empoisonner tons los jmits, et toutes les fontaines- Smivent chassis, 
quelquefois massacres, toujmirs persecutes en France, nourrissaiit dans leur 
coear one haine secrete, mais implacable, centre, la nation, les Juifs neeep- 
tcnt la proposition; rmiis surveillds de pres, ils jugenr prmleut de charger 
les leprcux de Pexrculioti; et pour les v determiner, ils lours donnent. de 
Turnout et lours font croire quo cenx qul ne inouvront pas du poison de- 
viundront b'preux. Ceux-ei, rebut dc la society ii cause de lour mill, cedant 
ii cette double tenlution, empoisonnent. toutes les enux dc la Haute Guienna 
et du Poitou, suivant les uns arec du sunt/ ti twin in, de l'urine, (ring sorles 
(Fherbegy el dts host its consacrfen: tout cela dcsseche, mis en pmidra dans 
un sachet, etait. jete duns les puits et dans les fimtaiues; suivant d'uutres, 
on etnployait la tele- d'une eouleuvre , des paths de crapnud, e.l dm ehttteux 
de femwm, souilh's d'une liqueur noire et puante, la tout u preuve des 
flamines. Le complot fut dccouvert par deux lettres Arabes, intercept's, 
ct que l’on conserve, uvec la traduction, dans le Trdsor des Charles. Des 
lepreux et des Juifs, mis a In torture , s’avouent conpnhles de la plus hor- 
nbi»* conspiration qui out jamais <5ti5 trainee. Us sont brules vifs et leurs 
biens confisqucs. A Paris on livre aux flamraes les Juifs coupables; on 
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and calumny, began, nevertheless, to steal back into a 
land where their sordid industry still found a harvest. 
And no sooner were the distresses of the kingdom at 
their height, through the civil wars, the conquests of 
the English, and the captivity of the king (John), than 
they opened a negotiation with the Regent to purchase 
the privilege of returning to this land of lawlessness 
and blood. Miserable truly was the condition of the 
kingdom which led to the peace of Bretigny, a. c. May 
8, 1800; there seemed to he no resource hut. to ac¬ 
knowledge the. dependence of France on Jewish indus¬ 
try and wealth. In these times the Dauphin, as Regent, 
had debased the coin ; the Jacquerie suppressed only 
by horrible massacres, the license of the disbanded sol¬ 
diery, which ravaged almost the whole country; the 
intolerable taxation, had reduced France to the lowest 
extremity. 1 It was a strange event, the capitulation 
of a great kingdom with subjects despised with ineffa¬ 
ble scorn, but recently persecuted without remorse and 
forced to fly the realm, yet who dictated terms, if not 
honorable, yet advantageous to themselves. And on 
these terms, outcasts, indeed, equally in the rest of the 
vvorld, the Jews were content to purchase a limited 
period of residence, precarious safety, with the chance 
of gain among a people who, from the king in his pal¬ 
ace, the noble in his castle, to the insurgent peasant, 
looked on them with undisguised hatred, and were 

bun nit lea autrua uu relennnt It's biena rfes plus riches , qiii fournirenfc an Hoi 
la soinme alors enorrae do 150,000 livres. Ailleurs, voupnblts on non , on los 
bmla indistinetomunt. Quant mix k'prctix, on les enlermu tons it purptf- 
tiiitiV Velly or VillurOt, Hist. dt; France, Philip V., a* c. 1-3*21. Are Lbesu 
letters still in the Trdsor dos Olmrtes? This account, in substance I lie 
same, varies much in different copies. In the modern reprint of Velly by 
Dcsndoards the crime as against the Jews and lepers is declared to be in¬ 
admissible. 

1 See the state of the kingdom in Sismondi, “ Hist, des Francois,” ix. 

o 25. 
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ready, on the first impulse, to renew all tlie horrors of 
former massacres, plunder, and exile. Before the con¬ 
clusion of the treaty they were already in the kingdom, 
as appears by the appointment, during the Regency 
( March, 1861), of Louis Count d’Etampes, as guar¬ 
dian of the Jews. In Languedoc they were in great 
numbers ; in Nismes one large street, and several 
smaller ones, were assigned for their occupation; in 
Toulouse, in the absence of Louis d’Etampes, the royal 
Protector, Robert of Outre Eau, was appointed as their 
guardian, to defend them against the insults and inju¬ 
ries of the populace. 

Menecier (Manasseh) of Yesoul, and Jacob of Pont 
St. Maxime, conducted the treaty on tlie part of the 
Jews, The price of admission into the kingdom 
was fixed at fourteen florins for a man and his wife; 
for children and servants one florin two tournois; 
the price of residence at seven florins annually for 
man and wife; eliildren and servants, one florin. 
The treaty was for twenty years. The Jews might 
buy houses, possess synagogues, cemeteries, and their 
sacred books. They were no longer under baronial 
jurisdiction, but under the king, 1 represented by his 
officer, the guardian of the Jews. They were free from 
all other taxes, except land - tax. They might trade 
in money as in other merchandise. 2 They might take 
in pawn anything except religious hooks, church furni¬ 
ture or ornaments, or church vessels, 3 agricultural 
implements and tools. The interest of money was 

1 See the extraordinary oath imposed by Eliezar of Villeneuve oil a Jew 
bearing witness in a court of justice In his domains (A. D. 1337) in Bcugnot, 

p. 112. 

- “ ils puissent marcimmier tant de ieurs deniers coniine de ieurs mitres 
raarchandises et deurees quelconqueB.” Art. 8. 

3 ‘‘Saints reliques, calicos, sanotuaires, livres, aournements, ou nutres 
btens d’iSglise delMs a Died.” Art. 10. 
vor„ iu 15 
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fixed at four deniers the livre -weekly, double the 
former standard. They might defend their houses and 
property from unlawful attacks. They could not he 
challenged to trial by battle. They were not to be 
compelled to hear Christian sermons. Finally, all their 
former privileges were confirmed. They were tree it 
they could find bail. They were pardoned all crimes 
charged against them, even robbery and murder, if 
committed before they left France. 1 

For some time the position of the Jews seemed ma¬ 
terially improved; though still pursued by the clergy 
and the people with unmitigated hatred, they had de¬ 
tached the Crown from the hostile confederacy. 2 In 
Languedoc the clergy published an excommunication 
against all who should furnish the Jews with fire, wa¬ 
ter, bread, or wine. 3 In Languedoc, too, the zeal of 
some Jewish converts would force their former breth¬ 
ren to attend the churches to hear sermons, amidst the 
mockery and insults of the Christians. They appealed 
to the king, Charles V., who issued an ordinance in¬ 
hibiting all compulsion, not only as unjust, but as irrev¬ 
erent to the Church and to the Holy Sacrament. 4 The 
civil power, the Marshal d’Audenham, interposed and 
repressed the fiery zeal of the Church. The Jews ob¬ 
tained a prolongation of the term of sufferance in the 
land for ten yeai’s; they paid for this privilege 3000 
livres in gold. Charles the Fifth renewed the treaty 

1 The whole in the Ordonnanccs, especially Ordonnnncc v. (p. Ml), re¬ 
cited tinder the date of its confirmation, Bois do Vincennes, May, 1370: 
July, 1372. 

- The abbot of St. Denys lmd an especial privilege from the king to 
possess as many as five families of Jews. No doubt he proteefed them 
Ordonnanccs, iv. p. 130. 

8 Ordonnanccs, iv. p. 339 (Aug. 1378). 

4 Ordonnanccs, v. p. 187 t March, 1368). In 1380, powers were given to 
certain commissioners to redress all wrongs perpetrated against the Jews in 
Lnngueioc by their guardians. Ordonnanccs, vi. p. 467. 
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first for six, afterwards for ten years. The Crown 
began to have open dealings with, and to raise loans 
from, the Jews. In 1878 they lent the king 20,000 
livres, and covenanted to furnish 200 per week. 1 It 
was from the wealth of the Jews that Paris began to 
rear her fortresses and lofty edifices. The prudent 
Menecier de Yesoul, their acknowledged representa¬ 
tive, appears to have conducted their affairs with great 
address; the worst grievance must have been their 
being still compelled to wear a distinguishing mark 
upon their dress ; but even this they obtained permis¬ 
sion to lay aside on a journey. Menecier de Vesoul, 
his wife and children, John Iris son-in-law, Master 
Matathias and his mother, and Abraham his son, alone 
had the privilege of exemption from the penalty of 
twenty sous if they should appear without the mark, 
the ensign of the Jews. 2 But with their wealth their 
danger inevitably increased. Whether honest or usu¬ 
rious, their gains were wrung from an impoverished 
nobility and people. During the administration of the 
Duke of Anjou (1880), who had confirmed the privi¬ 
leges of the Jews granted by John 3 and Charles V., 4 
a tumult took place, arising, it was said, out of the 
heavy burdens of the people. The nobles cried aloud 
for the expulsion of the Jews; the people, at their 
instigation, wreaked their rage partly on the archives 
where their debts, or rather the debts of the nobles, 
were registered, partly on the Jews, who were pillaged 
and slain, their children torn from their mothers’ arms, 
and carried to the churches to be baptized. The strong 

1 Hist, de Languedoc, iv. p. 323. 

- Ordonnances, v. p. 498. 

9 King John openly avowed the principle of his indulgence: “ The more 
privileges the .lews possess, the hotter will the}' be able to bear taxation." 

4 Ordonnances, vi. p. 521. 
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arm of authority allayed for a time, but could not sup¬ 
press, the brooding storm of popular emotion. 1 The 
Duke of Anjou published a proclamation on all the 
cross-ways, with sound of trumpet, that all persons 
should restore, on pain of death, the plunder of which 
they had robbed the Jews ; very few obeyed the order. 

During the early part of the reign of Charles the 
Sixth, the Jews were treated with equity and consider¬ 
ation ; 2 in the frequent disputes which arose about the 
registering and recovery of their debts, they obtained 
equal justice ; in one respect alone they were unfortu¬ 
nate, — they were withdrawn from the special jurisdic¬ 
tion of the king, and submitted to the ordinary tribu¬ 
nals. 3 But. the distresses of the country still increased; 
with the distresses, the difficulty of obtaining money: 
every order lay at the mercy of the money-lender. 
But former calamities did not teach the Jews modera¬ 
tion \ regardless that they were arraying against them¬ 
selves Loth nobles and people, they went on accumu¬ 
lating tlieir perilous riches, till, like a thunder-clap, the 
fatal edict (Sept. 7, 1894) burst upon them, com¬ 
manding them once more to evacuate the kingdom, 
though on milder terms, with the liberty of receiving 
all debts due to them, and of selling tlieir property. 4 
The cause of this change in the royal policy is probably 

1 Anonvme <le S. Dcnvs; Juvenal dcs Ursins, 27; Sismondi, Hist, dun 
Frnnf'nis, xi. 318. 

2 Peter Aymerlc, Doctor of Laws, was appointed guardian of tlieir privi¬ 
leges in the three seneschulties (ileauenire, Carcassonne, Toulouse). 
Hist, do Languedoc, iv. 3G0. in 1387 the Due do Beri-i granted remission 
to the Jews of the three senesehaities of their usuries and uihtr t:rirtifs t on 
the payment of 5000 francs in gold, with u promise only to demand the 
ordinary tax. This tax was 10,000 francs a year, in half-yearly payments. 
Ibid. iv. 300. Their usurious practices were pardoned, iv. 300. 

3 Ordon. des Rois, vii. 043. Comp. Beugnot, Juifs d'Occ.ident, p. 130. 

4 “ Doresoevunt nul Juif ou Jouifve ne habitent, on convergent on nostra 
dit roynume, ni en aucune partie d'icelluy en Languedoc.” Juvenal des 
Ursins. 
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to be sought in the malady of the unhappy king. 1 
His confessor was perpetually at his ear, urging to the 
disordered and melancholy monarch the sin of thus 
protecting an accursed people from the miseries to 
which they were deservedly doomed by the wrath of 
God. The nobles bated them as debtors, the people 
as fanatics. The queen was won over, 2 and the advice 
of those few wise counsellors who represented the 
danger of depriving the country of the industry of 
such a thriving and laborious community, was over¬ 
borne by more stem advisers. 3 An accusation made 
without proof against the Jews of Paris, of the murder 
of converts to the Church, aggravated the popular 
fury. Four of the most wealthy were scourged two 
successive Sundays in all the cross-roads of Paris, and 
bought their lives at the price of 18,000 francs. The 
rest were allowed a month to wind up their affairs, and 
the whole Jewish community crossed for the last time 
the borders of France, for a long and indefinite period 
of banishment. 4 

1 Lobinenu, Hist, de Bretagne, p. 407. 

2 Juvenal ties Drain?, Hist, de Charles VI., pp. 120-075. 

3 The edict was published at Toulouse, 1394. Ordonnnnces, vii. G75. 
There remained twelve families of Jews in Toulouse, seven in the rest of 
the Senesolinlty. The Count of Foix endeavored to prevent the expulsion 
of the Jews (Votn Fanners. But the officers of the Seneschal tv compelled 
them to depart, filly-six in number, men and women. It was probably the 
influence of the lords which protected the few who lingered behind in Pro¬ 
vence and Languedoc. 

4 I must doubt the justice of M. Bcugnot’s remarks on this final expul¬ 
sion of the Jews from France. Though perhaps they had ceased to be 
absolutely necessary to the commerce of the kingdom, commercial rivalry 
may to ti certain extent, have conspired with intolerance: “ Soyons assurds 
que ce oe fut pus I’intoldranee religieuse qui lit. chasser Ics Juifs de France. 
On proscrivit cn eux ces nudueioux usuriers, qui, par leurs complaisances 
linancicres, mettnient Ie ddsordro dans les deniers publics, rendaient mines 
les gurunties aeeordees aux peuples par les rois. et ruinnienfc l'dtat en le 
ddsorgiinistmt.” Poor .Tews! even history writ ten by enlightened men in 
modem days is still darkened by the old prejudices. Sismondi’s account 
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The history of the German Jews during the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries displays the same 
dreary picture of a people, generally sordid, sometimes 
opulent, holding their wealth and their lives on the 
most precarious tenure. No fanatic monk set the pop¬ 
ulace in commotion, no public calamity took place, no 
atrocious or extravagant report was propagated, but it 
fell upon the heads of this unhappy caste. In Germany 
the Black Plague raged in all its fury, and wild super¬ 
stition charged the Jews, as elsewhere, with causing 
and aggravating the misery, and themselves enjoying 
a guilty comparative security amid the universal deso¬ 
lation. 1 Fatal tumults were caused by the march of 
the Flagellants, 2 a host of mad enthusiasts, who passed 
through the cities of Germany, preceded by a crucifix, 
and scourging their naked and bleeding backs as they 
went, as a punishment for their own offences and those 
of the Christian world. These fanatics atoned, as they 
supposed, rather than aggravated, their sins against the 
God of Mercy, by plundering and murdering the Jews 
in Frankfort and other places. 3 The same dark stories 
were industriously propagated, readily believed, and 
ferociously avenged, of fountains poisoned, children 
crucified, the Host stolen and outraged. The power 

of this final expulsion of the Jews is far more wise, just, and true. xxii. 
p. 52. 

1 Compare the History of the Epidemics in the Middle Ages, by Dr. 
Hector, translated by C. Babington, London, 1859, and the account of Ibo 
Black Blague, the persecutions of the Jews, above all the remarkable con¬ 
fessions wrung from them by torture at Chillen and elsewhere, p. 70 et 
set]. 

15 On the Flagellants compare Hist, of Latin Christianity, iv. 390- Sur- 
rexit sccta Bcenitcntium aeu Fhigellaforum, Teutonic** Crueebriider, in 
Alemnnnia; et anno sequente, scilicet MCCCL., qui fuit Jnhiliuus, niagna 
perseeutio Judiuorum, ut fere ubique crenuirentur. Tanquam morle rei 
tunc crticiahaiitur Hebrtei.” Engelhus. Chrou. apud Leibnitz, ii. 1128. 

8 The chapter in Raumer’s Hohenstauffen, v. 381, Die Juden, may be 
consulted with advantage. 
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of their liege-lord and Emperor, 1 recognized by the law 
of the Empire, even when exerted for their protection, 
w:ii but slightly respected and feebly enforced, espe¬ 
cially where every province and almost every city had 
or claimed an independent jurisdiction. Still, perse¬ 
cuted in one city they fled to another, and thus spread 
over the whole ot Germany, Brunswick, Austria,® 
Franconia, the Rhine Provinces, Silesia, Brandenburg, 
Bohemia, Lithuania, and Poland. Oppressed by the 
nobles, anathematized by the clergy, hated as rivals in 
trade by the burghers in the commercial cities, despised 
and abhorred by the populace, their existence is known 
by the chronicle, rarely of protective edicts, more often 
of their massacres. 3 In Prague, where no doubt 
their w ild old cemetery, if its legends were carefully 
deciphered, would tell terrible stories; 4 in Nuremberg, 
Wurzburg, and Rottenberg. 

i *• Imperialis uuctoritus in prisms temporibus ad perpetuam Jodaiei 
sneleris ultioncm, Jndicis iniluxevit perpetuam servilutem Luiiig Raichs* 
Areliiv, quoted bv Von Haumer, p. 312. The harsh language of the law 
would intimate that tile Emperor was invested witli this power solely 
that lie might wreak vengeance on the Jews, and keep them in perpetual 
slavery. 

- In the middle of the thirteenth century there were Jews in Austria, 
genoniliv fanners of the royal domains, entitled Counts nt the Dorian, 
bopping, p. 236, with uutUurities. See the grant of the Emperor Frederick 
I. to the Duke of Austria. “ El potest in terris snis omnibus tenero JutUuos 
et iisurarios pubiioos, quos vulgus voeut i/uwertshin sine imperii ipolestin et 
ofl'ensa.” 1’ertz, Leges ii. 101. In tire year 1335 Ernest Duke of Bruns¬ 
wick, in his grant oT privileges lo the city ol Hnmelin, enacts, “ Qninull]tie 
,]Lidauis moratur vel morahitur in eivilatc, nobis ad milluni servitium touc- 
hitnr. sed civitati tenelur ad jura civilia.” Aptid Leibnitz, Script. Bruusw. 
ii. 615. 

s II Item prime Alberti Impcrntoris anno (1298) Judieornm aliquot millia 
Norimbergie, Herhipoii, Rotteiiliurgie et in nllis terris oh malofncta combiisti 
fuerunt, infantihus aliquot ad haptismum reservulis: " so coolly writes the 
Abbas Uspergensis, p. 204. 

t “Fragie comburebaiitur .TutUci, ad tria millia, Die Pafelite, quia 
hlasphemahant Socramentnm Encharistice in bona i’eria quinta, etSabbalho 
Sancto precedentibuB. Versus. 

M simnl ft tria C.LXhr. rmnovere, 

Parehie lore reus i’raga; petit ense Judicus. 
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Of the means by which the general hatred was ex¬ 
asperated and kept alive, none was so universal, none 
so deeply stirred the passions of the Christian’s breast, 
sunk into the popular belief, none, therefore, was so 
fatal to the Jews in all lands, as the tales of the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christians, certainly of children, and usually at 
Easter. It would be curious to inquire how many saints 
the Jews have thus nndesigncdly added to the Calendar, 1 
saints famous for the miracles wrought by their bodies 
and by their reliques; 2 saints who were the object of de¬ 
vout worship, and to whose slmines men gathered by 

De quorum strata priedictus Wenceshuis Bex rerepit v. t minus pleunH 
argento, ut I'anmtmtiir." Chronic, Engelhus. Leibnitz, ii. 1134. There is 
n very curious pussnge, Du Ecfnrmntiene Monnstcrierum (written about 
1170), Leibnitz, ii. p. SIS. The writer usserts tlmt the Jews were settled 
in Hnllu before tbo birth of Christ, as is certified by inscriptions on lie 
tombstones in their cemetery. Were these Spanish" Jews, who hod im¬ 
ported from Spain the fictions so constantly pleaded in that country ns 
exempting them from the guilt of Christ's crucifixion? It appears that a 
popular preacher (a monk) so stirred up the shopkeepers of ilulle Ity de¬ 
nouncing tile usuries of the Jews (u graphic passage of one of his sermons 
is cited), that they refused all dealings with the race. A signal was given 
when a Jew appeared in the streets, and all the shops were shut. The 
preacher returned to the charge, How then arc the Jews to live if not by 
usury?’ Let them take to husbandry or mechanical employments, dig 
gardens, cleanse the streets, or work like laborers.” The Jew* refused to 
do this; the people were obstinate; the consulate offlullo, therefore, by the 
advice of the preacher, and with the approbation of the archbishop, drove 
them out of the town (of their long immemorial residence no notice was 
taken), refused to readmit them, and turned their synagogue into a ehupcl 
dedicated to tlie Virgin Mary. 

1 In the I’nrtalitiuiii lidci the Considerntio Septima begins with the 
cruelty of tiie dews to the Messiah, their cruelty to themselves, as 'entail¬ 
ing tliolr own heads perpetual captivity and eternal dumiialimi, and 
their cruelly to Christ inns. These chapters give a succession of all the 
monstrous and frightful slnries of this kind current in the Middle. Ages. 

3 See Trilheinius, Cliron. Hireling, ct Sponheim. The following may he 
found: A. e. 12311, several Christians murdered in a mill. Jews burned for 
this alienee in Unguennn, 12117. The hoy Wemlter pricked to death with 
needles; worshipped as u martyr at Biu harach, 1432. A hoy murdered in 
the village of Weiler. The Jews burned at Krcuzuach. As lute as 1510 
the Margrave of Brandenburg burned Jews on some such charge. 
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thousands. Each country has added to this holy host: 1 
France (to name but a few), St. Robert of Pontoise ; 
England, St. Hugh of Lincoln, St. William of Nor¬ 
wich; Germany, St. Wernher of Bacharach, St. 
Simon of Trent; 3 Spain, S. Juan Passamente, the 
Martyr of Granada. Christian poetry abused its 
magic power, seizing on these fables and melting them 
into the hearts of the people. Of all Chaucer’s Tales 
none is so exquisitely pathetic as that of the lost child, 
whose mother had taught it to repeat, with infantine 
fondness, the “Alma Redemptoris Mater.” 3 The 
mother sought the missing child, and wandered in her 
search into the Jews’ quarter. She appealed to then.' 
humanity to tell her if they had seen her child. The 
Jew’s gave a hard, coarse denial, when suddenly from 
a deep foul pit was heard the child’s voice, which 

“ Alma Redemptoris ’gan to sing, 

So loud, that all the place ’gan to ring." 

The scene of this is laid in Asia. There is a beautiful 
old Scotch ballad (imperfect) of the Jew’s daughter 
of Merry-land (Milan). 4 As in Chaucer, the mother 

i Bleeding crosses often Wore witness of such crimes. There is one which 
converted ninny Jews; in Bothon. Chvonicon, Leibnitz, S. B* iii> 30(i. In the 
year 1*122 a woollen manufacturer at Sobernheim, in the diocese of Mayence, 
wnssupernalurally directed to a cross near the mill, which he found muti¬ 
lated, thrown down and covered with mud. As he reverently replaced it 
lie heard a voice, “ 1‘lte four Evils are Jews, whores, bad priests, and 
pagans.” Contin. Engellms., Leibnitz, ii. 86. 

a For SS. Simon of Trent and William of Norwich, see Alban Butler, 
Lives of Saints, both, March 24. The Bollandists for the same day give the 
juridical acts. It is remarkable to see the dawn of candor and charity forc¬ 
ing themselves on writers like Alban Butler. He will not venture to ques¬ 
tion legends sanctified by nets of canonization, but be ventures to add, 
11 Nevertheless, it is a notorious slander of some authors who, from these 
singular and extraordinary instances, infer this to have been, at any time, 
the custom or maxim of this people. n 

8 Chaucer, Prioress’s Tale. 

< There is a French ballad among those published by M. Michel. 
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wanders into the Jews’ quarter, seeking her missing 
child: — 

“My bonny Sir Hew, my pretty Sir Hew, 

I pray thoc to me speak.” 

“ O lady, riu to the deep draw-well, 

Gin ye your sonne would seek.” 

Lady Helen ran to the deep draw-well, 

And knelt upon her knee ; 

“ My bonny Sir Hew, so ye be here, 

1 pray thee speak to me.” 

“ The lead is wondrous heavy, mither, 

The well is wondrous deep ; 

A keen penknife sticks in my heart, 

A word I dounae speak. 

Gae liame, gao liame, my mither dear, 

Fetch me my winding-sheet; 

And at the back of Merry-land toune, 

It’s there we twa shall meet.” 

But the Brussels legend surpasses all in the minuteness 
of its pat ticulars, in its audacious incredibility, and in 
its vitality. It is commemorated, to their infinite 
shame, in the enlightened city of Brussels to the pres¬ 
ent day, by a solemn procession of the clergy and the 
exposition of the Host. 1 My account is taken from a 
book regularly reprinted and sold, and which all faithful 
members of the Church are directed to receive as un¬ 
doubted truth, because “ charity believeth all things ”!! 

A Jew, named Jonathan of Enghien, desired to 
possess himself of the consecrated Host in order to 
treat it with the sacrilegious insult by which that im¬ 
pious race delight in showing their hatred to Chris¬ 
tianity. He applied to one John of Louvain, whose 

1 Compare Depping. p. 278, who says that when the festival was cele¬ 
brated, in the year 1S20, eighteen pictures were painted for the Church of 
5. Gudule, representing all the atrocities of the scene, even the execution 
or the three elilers. 
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poverty could not resist the bribe of sixty golden coins, 
called moutons d’or. John mounted by night into the 
Chapel of St. Catherine, stole the pix with its sacred 
contents, and conveyed it to Jonathan. The Jew, 
triumphant in his iniquity, assembled his friends, when 
they blasphemed the Host in the most impious manner, 
hut abstained from piercing it with their knives till the 
approaching Good Friday. In the mean time, on 
account of the murder of their son, Jonathans wife 
persuaded him to migrate to Brussels. There the Host 
was borne into the synagogue, treated with the grossest 
insult, then pierced with knives. The blood poured 
forth profusely, but the obdurate Jews, unmoved by 
the miracle, dispersed tranquilly to their homes. Hav¬ 
ing done this, they resolved to send their treasure to 
Cologne. They made choice of a woman, unfor¬ 
tunately for them, secretly converted to the Catholic 
faith, as the bearer. Her poverty but not her will 
consented ; hut during the night, poized with remorse 
of conscience, she determined to denounce the crime 
to the clergy. The consequences may be anticipated: 
all the Jews were arrested, put to the torture, con¬ 
victed, condemned to be torn by red-hot pincers, and 
then burned alive. The picture of their sufferings as 
they writhed on the stake is exhibited with horrid 
coolness, or rather satisfaction, in the book ot the 
legend. And this triumph of the faith, supported, it is 
said, by many miracles, is to the present day commem¬ 
orated in one of the first Christian cities of Europe. 
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. JEWS IN ENGLAND. 

Eirst Settlement—William Rufus — Henry II. — Coronation of Richard 
I. — Massacre at York — King John — Spoliations of the Jews — Henry 
HI.— Jewish Parliament —Edward I.—Statute of Judaism — Final 
Expulsion from the Realm. 

In the dark ages England was not advanced beyond 
the other nations of Europe in the civiI or religious 
wisdom of toleration. While the sovereign authority — 
that of the Pope in Italy, of the Emperor in Germany, 
and of the Kings in Spain — frequently held in check 
the fierce animosities of the nobles, the clergy, and the 
populace against their Israelitish subjects, with rare 
exceptions the Kings of England, like those of France, 
joined in the inhuman and impolitic confederacy against 
them. There were Jews in England under the Sax¬ 
ons. The ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbright, 
Archbishop of York, a. c. 740, prohibit Christians 
from appearing at Jewish feasts. They are named in 
a charter to the monks of Croyland, a. c. 833, and 
named in the strange character of Benefactors, grant¬ 
ors of land to the monastery. 1 They are said to have 
purchased from William the Conqueror the right of 
settlement in the country. His son, William Rufus, 
shocked the devout feelings of his people by his open 

1 11 Omnes terras efc tencmenta, possessions, et eorum peculia, quia reges 
Mercioruin et eorum proceres, vel alii fidcles Christianize/ Jmlcei, monnphis 
dederunt.” Ingulph. Hist. p. 9. There are doubts, however, of the autbeu- 
ticity of these charters. 
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intercourse with the enemies of‘ Christ. He appointed 
,, public debate in London between the two parties, 
and profanely swore, by “ the face of St. Luke,” that 
if the Rabbins defeated the Bishops, he would turn Jew 
himself. The Jews boasted that they obtained the 
victory, while the trembling people, in a thunder¬ 
storm and an earthquake, recognized the wrath of God 
against the irreligious king. But William was un¬ 
moved ; lie received at Rouen the complaint of certain 
Jews, that their children had been seduced to the 
profession of Christianity. 1 Their petition was sup¬ 
ported by a liberal offer of money. Many, either from 
conviction or confiding in the king’s protection, abjured 
their new faith. One Stephen offered sixty marks for 
his son’s restoration to Judaism, but tlie sou had the 
courage to resist the imperious monarch. “Get thee 
hence quickly,” said the long, “ and obey, or, by the 
face of St. Luke, I will cause thine eyes to he plucked 
out of thine head.” The young man temperately ad¬ 
hered to his determination. The king yielded, on 
which the Jew demanded back his money. 2 The king 
unwillingly restored half. Rufus gave still deeper 
offence by farming to Jews the vacant bisliopiics. Uui- 
iiK>' tliis reign Jews were established in Oxford and 
in London. In the former city they had three halls, 
bostelries or lodging-houses, for the accommodation 
of youth: — Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob 
Hall. They taught Hebrew to Christian as well as 
Jewish students. They were not, however, permitted 
i Gul. Malmesb. sub ann. 1083. William usually swore “l>y the Cross 

of Lucca.’' . 

This vests on the circumstantial but somewhat suspicions authority ol 
Holiugshead. Indeed, considering tire hatred of the monkish chroniclers, 
our only vouchers, for William Rufus anil for the Jews, the historian, 
though relating these stories us characteristic of the times and so far histor¬ 
ical, may allow some reasonable doubt ol' their perfect veracity. 
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a burial-ground ; their only cemetery was in St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in London. 1 As history is silent about 
them for a short period, we may conclude that they 
were growing in opulence, and consequently in public 
detestation. In the 10th of Stephen the same dark 
tales began to be bruited abroad which were so readily 
credited on the Continent; they are said to have cru¬ 
cified a youth at Norwich. William of Norwich be¬ 
came a saiut of wide repute. His wonder-working 
powers for some centuries brought pilgrims in multi¬ 
tudes, no doubt much to the benefit of that ancient 
and flourishing city. 2 “ This crime,” their historian 
shrewdly observes, “ they are never said to have prac¬ 
tised but at such times as the king was manifestly in 
want of money.” The same atrocity was imputed to 
them at Gloucester, and at St. Edmondsbury (1160). 
At the latter place likewise the churchmen derived 
further advantage besides aggravating the general 
hatred against the Jews; the body of the youth was 
interred with great solemnity, and his tomb wrought 
frequent miracles. 3 Nor did the king (Henry the Sec¬ 
ond) overlook this favorable opportunity for filling his 
coffers: twelve years before he had extorted a large 
sum from the Jews — 5000 marks — and banished 
many, probably those who refused to accede to his 
terms. 4 Other anecdotes illustrate their increasing 

1 They afterwurds obtained a piece of burial-ground, the site on which 
the beautiful tower and part of Magdalene College Bland. 

2 “In his reign [Stephen’s] the Jews of Norwich bought a Christian 
child beibre Easter, and tortured him after the same mariner as our Lord 
was tortured, and on Long Friday hanged him on a rood in memory of 
our Lord, aud afterwards buried him. And they thought it would he con¬ 
cealed, but our Lord showed that he was a holy martyr, and the monks 
took him and buried him with high honor in the Minster; and through 
our Lord he worketh wonderful and manifold miracles, and is called S. 
William,” Saxon Chronicle, sub ann. 1137. 

B Gervos, sub ann. 1160* * Gervas, ibid. 
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•wealth and unpopularity. They are charged with hav- 
intc lent money to some of the adventurers for Ireland, 
who undertook that enterprise contrary to the king's 
order; and with receiving in pledge some of the sacred 
treasures of the church of St. Edrnondsbury: 1 it is to 
he hoped that this transaction had no connection with 
the horrible charge of the crucified hoy. 2 Their inches, 
which they were not so prudent as to conceal, kept 
alive the rankling jealousy. Their mansions were as 
stately as palaces. 3 The most remarkable evidence of 
their wealth is, that, at a parliament held at Northamp¬ 
ton, to raise a tax for an expedition to the Holy Land, 
the whole Christian population was assessed at £70,000 
_the Jews alone at £60,000. 4 The abandonment of 

1 These ('nets are well authenticated. The records of both transactions 
arc quoted by Tovev from the Rolls. For the second, “ Sancto Judams 
da Sancto Kdimmdo reddidit conpotnm da r. marcis, ut sit quietus quod 
rccepil in radio vasa deputata ol>»equio nltaris." We remember the severe 
anil reiterated laws prohibiting, and necessarily prohibiting, the pledging 
tile vessels and furniture of the Church in all countries. 

2 " Others,” says the author of Anglia Judaioa, "were grown so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to scoff at null ridicule the highest dignitaries of the 
Church.” For wo read that a eertuin .lew, having the honor about this 
time to travel towards Shrewsbury in company with Richard Peche, arch¬ 
deacon of Malpas in Cheshire, and a reverend dean, whose name was De- 
ville: amongst other discourse, which they- condescended to entertain him 
with, the archdeacon told him that his jurisdiction was so large as to 
much from a place called 11! Street, all along till they came to Malpas, 
and took in a wide circumference of country. In which the infidel, being 
more witty than wise, immediately replied, ‘‘Say you so, sir? God grant 
me then a good deliverance! For it seems T am riding in a country where 
Sin is the archdeacon, and the Devil himself the dealt where the en¬ 
trance into the archdeaconry is in 111 Street, and the going front it Bad 
Steps;" alluding to the French words “ Pficlui ” and “Malpas." Our 
author is grievously offended at these liberties being taken with such 
reverend personages; but charitably concludes that, so facetious a Jew 
would hardly have been concerned in such tragical crimes ns they were 
charged with. The story ratlier indicates that the clergy and the Jews 
sometimes met on terms of amity; and it is curious as showing the mixt¬ 
ure of French and English which seems to have prevailed in the lan- 
guage of the time. 

8 “Bomus eorum qure quasi pulatia erect.® fuerullt. ,, Ann. Waver . 

* Authorities in Anglia Judnica. 
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the expedition, and the death of the king, prevented 
the levying of this enormous burden. But Henry's 
death, instead of relieving them from oppression, was 
the accidental cause of a worse calamity, — it gave an 
occasion for all the passions, which had long been 
brooding within the hearts of the people, to break forth 
into fierce and undisguised hostility. The whole nation 
crowded to the coronation of the brave Richard the 
First. Among the rest the Jews were eager to offer 
their allegiance, and to admire the splendor of the 
spectacle. They came in such apparel as suited the 
occasion, and were prepared with costly offerings to 
the new sovereign. But the jealous courtiers and the 
whole people demanded the exclusion of such danger¬ 
ous guests from the royal presence, who were likely 
to blast all the prosperity of the reign by their ill- 
omened appearance. It was dreaded that these noto¬ 
rious and wicked sorcerers would bewitch the king. 
Peremptory orders were issued that none should be 
admitted. 1 A few strangers incautiously ventured, 
supposing themselves unknown, into the Abbey ; they 
were detected, maltreated, and dragged forth, half 
dead, from the church. The news spread like wild¬ 
fire; the populace rose at once, broke open the houses 
of the Jews, whom they suspected, and found to con¬ 
ceal, under a modest exterior, incalculable wealth ; 
they pillaged and set fire on all sides. The king sent 
the chief justiciary, Sir Richard Gkmvillc, to arrest 
the tumult. Proclamation was made that the Jews were 
under the king’s protection; they had supplied him 
largely with contributions for his Crusade. 2 Avarice 
and hatred were too strong for authority, and during 
the whole night the work of plunder and havoc went 
1 Matt. Paris, sub ann. 11S9. 2 Anglin Juduiun, p. 29- 
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on. “Blessed be God,” is the pious ejaculation of 
the monkish historian, “ who delivered up the wicked 
to death ! ” 1 The king, when the people, satiated with 
their booty, had retired, ordered a strict investigation. 
Many were apprehended — three were hanged; but 
such seems to have been the state of the public feel- 
iug, that the government either would not, or dared 
not, revenge the wrongs inflicted on the Jews: of the 
three, two suffered for robbing a Christian, on pre¬ 
tence of his being a Jew; one for setting fire to the 
house of a Jew, which burned down the next belong¬ 
ing to a Christian. One Benedict, to save his life, had 
submitted to baptism. He appealed to the king to 
release him from his compulsory engagement. The 
king referred this new case to the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, who was present. The Archbishop, Baldwin, 
who was more used to handle the battle-axe than to 
turn over tomes of casuistry, answered, though bluntly, 
perhaps with more plain sense than his more learned 
brethren might have done, “ Why, if he is not will¬ 
ing to become a servant of God, he must even con¬ 
tinue a servant of the devil.'' 2 The intelligence of 
the vengeance wrought by the citizens of London on 
the enemies of the Lord, probably likewise of tbe rich 
spoil they bad obtained, spread rapidly throughout the 
country. All England was then swarming with fanatic 
friars preaching the Crusade, and fierce soldiers, of 
all classes, who had taken up tbe cross. 3 The exam¬ 
ple of London sounded like a tocsin, and directed 
their yet untried zeal and valor against tbe wealth 
and tbe infidelity of the Jews. At Norwich, at Ed- 
mondsbury, at Stamford, the Jew’s were plundered, 

1 “ Per omnia benedictlla Dominus qui tradiclit impios,” Ann. Wuverl. 

a Matt. Paris, sub ann. 1189. 3 Broroptou, sub nnn 1189. 

16 
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maltreated, slain. At Lincoln tliey took timely warn¬ 
ing, and, with the connivance of the governor, secured 
themselves and their more valuable effects in the cas¬ 
tle. At York more disastrous scenes took place. Ben¬ 
edict, the relapsed convert, was a native of that city, 
but died in London of the ill usage lie had received. 
His friend Jacimus (Joachim) returned to York with 
the sad intelligence; but scarcely had lie arrived when 
he found the city in a state of the most alarming ex¬ 
citement, The house of Benedict, a spacious building, 
was attacked; his wife and children, with many others 
who had fled there as to a place of strength, were 
murdered; the house was burned to the ground. Joa¬ 
chim, with the wealthiest of the Jews, took refuge in 
the castle with their most valuable effects; those who 
were not sufficiently expeditious were put to the sword, 
— neither age nor sex was respected; 1 a few only 
escaped by submitting to baptism. 

The Jews within the citadel, whether on good 
grounds or not, suspected that secret negotiations 
were going on between the governor of the castle 
and the populace, for their surrender; the governor, 
it was subtly spread abroad among them, was to be 
repaid for his treachery by a large share of the plun¬ 
der. The desperate men felt that they had but one 
alternative: they seized the opportunity of the gov¬ 
ernor’s absence in the town, closed the gates against 
him, and boldly manned the citadel. The sheriff of 
the county happened to he in the town with an armed 
force. At the persuasion of the indignant governor 
and of the populace, lie gave the signal for attack; 
but, alarmed at the frantic fury with which the rabble 

* The most complete account of all these transactions, at the accession 
of Richard I., is in Hcuiingford, sub ann. 1189. 
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swarmed to the assault, he endeavored to revoke his 
hital order, but in vain. A more influential body, the 
clergy, openly urged on the besiegers. A Canon 
ll.ea'idar, of the Premonstratensian order, stood in the 
midst of the ferocious multitude, in his surplice, shout¬ 
ing aloud, “Destroy the enemies of Christ; destroy 
the enemies of Christ!” Every morning this fierce 
churchman took the Sacrament, and then proceeded to 
his post, where lie perished at length, crushed by a 
great stone from the battlements. The besieged, after 
a manful resistance, found their fate unavoidable. A 
council was summoned. Their Rabbi, a foreigner, a 
man educated in one of their schools of learning, and 
universally respected for bis profound knowledge of 
the Law, rose up. “ Men of Israel,” he said, “ the 
God of our Fathers, to whom none can say, ‘ WTiat 
doest thou ? ’ calls upon us to die for our Law. 
Death is inevitable; but we may yet choose whether 
wc will die speedily and nobly, or ignominiously, after 
horrible torments and the most barbarous usage: my 
advice is, that we voluntarily render up our souls to 
our Creator, and fall by our own bauds. The deed is 
both reasonable, and according to the Law, and is 
sanctioned by tlie example of our most illustrious 
ancestors.” The old man sat down in tears. The 
assembly was divided; some declared that lie had 
spoken wisely; others, that it was a hard saying. The 
Rabbi rose again, and said, “ Let those who approve 
not of my proposal depart in peace.” Some few 
obeyed, and left the place; tlie greater number re¬ 
mained unmoved upon their seats. They then arose, 
collected their most precious effects, burned all that 
was combustible, and buried the rest. They set fire 
to the castle in many places, cut the throats of their 
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wives and children, and then their own. The Rabin 
and Joachim alone survived. The place of honor was 
reserved for the Rabbi; he first slew Joachim, then 
pierced himself to the heart. The next, morning the 
populace rushed to the front with their accustomed 
fury. They beheld flames bursting from every part 
of the castle; and a few miserable wretches, with sup¬ 
plications and wild cries, running to and fro on the 
battlements, who related the fate of their companions; 
they entreated mercy, they offered to submit to bap¬ 
tism. No sooner were the terms accepted, and the 
gates opened, than the fanatic multitude poured in, 
and put every living being to the sword. Not content 
with this triumph, they rushed to the cathedral, de¬ 
manded all the bonds and obligations, which had been 
laid up there in the archives, and cast them all into an 
enormous bonfire. The king might perhaps have for¬ 
given their former crime, the massacre of his unoffend¬ 
ing subjects, but this was an inexpiable offence, — trea¬ 
son against, his exchequer, — as all these debts would 
have fallen to the Crown. Geoffrey Ryclal, Bishop of 
Ely, the Chancellor, was sent to York, to investigate 
the affair, but the ringleaders of the riot fled for a time 
to Scotland, 1 the chief citizens entered into recogni¬ 
zances, nor does it appear that any persons paid the 
penalty of the law for this atrocious massacre, by 
which 500 or 1500 men — the numbers vary — were 
put to death. 2 

1 During the reign of William the Lion (1165-1180; the accession of 
Richard was 1189), churchmen in Scotland were interdicted from pledging 
their benefices for money borrowed from Jews. Junes, Sketches irnm 
Scottish History, ii. p. 36. 

2 There is a record of one person, whose land was seized to the king on 
account of his concern in this massacre: “ Ricardus Mnlebisso r. e. du xx. 
mnreis pro repetendd terrii suu usque ml nilventurn regia qusc suisita fuil. in 
maim Regis propter nocisionem Ju huorum Eborne* Kt ut Walterus do 
Carton et Ricardus de Kukeneia urniigeri ejus habemil puccin Regis usque 
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On his return from captivity, Richard directed his 
attention to the affairs of' the Jews ; the justices on 
thefr circuits were ordered to inquire who were the 
murderers, and what became of the property which 
had been seized: all who were in possession of these 
effects, and had not compounded by a fine, were to be 
brought to justice. The whole community was placed 
under certain statutes. The Jews were formally rec¬ 
ognized as belonging to the Crown. 1 Their property 
was to be registered, on pain of forfeiture. No bonds 
and obligations were to be valid unless made in the 
presence of two lawyers, Jews, two lawyers, Christians, 
with two public notaries, and enrolled; a fee to the 
Crown was due on the enrolment of every bond. 
Two justices of the Jews 2 were appointed, who at¬ 
tended at the Exchequer to superintend this important 
branch of the royal revenue. There was a special 
court in the Exchequer for the affairs of the Jews; 3 
there was likewise an officer named the Jews’ Eseheat- 
or. All these contracts were to be made by indent¬ 
ure, one part to be held by the Jew, the second 
deposited in a common chest, of which there were 
three keys, one to he kept by the Jewish, one by the 
Christian attorney, the third by the two public 

ud ndveiituw ejns.” Magn. Rot. 4. R. I.; Anglia Juduica, p. 28. Perhaps 
the statement in the text above is too strong; there may have been others. 

1 This had long been the case, upou the feudal principle, in other coun¬ 
tries. It was recognized in England by ft law (ft law, however, of which 
the authenticity has been doubted), that the Jews, and all that belongs to 
them, are the property of the king (Anglin Juduica): “Judiei e.t omnia 
gua regis sunt/ 1 Spelmmi admits the law, Prynnc doubts it. Tn after¬ 
times this right was fully recognized. The Jews were taxable at the king’s 
will. See authorities below. 

2 There seem to have been t wo kinds of justices, two Jewish justices, 
one named, no doubt, as representing the community (the record quoted in 
Ahgliu.Tudaica, pp. 31, 32), and the Christian justiciaries who represented 
the Crown. I think that more probable than the view in Anglia Judaica. 
List of Justices in Madox, p. 350, 

0 Madox, Ilist. of Exchequer, pp. 150-178. 
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notaries. The chest was to he sealed with three 
seals; but in every step of all these processes the 
Crown contrived to wring out some emolument. 1 2 

John, previous to his accession, had probably many 
dealings with the Jews; he knew their value, as a 
source of revenue, and commenced his reign with heap¬ 
ing favors upon them, by which more were daily 
tempted to settle hi the kingdom. It might almost 
seem that this weak and unprincipled, but crafty prince, 
had formed a deliberate scheme of allowing them to 
accumulate ample treasures, in order that hereafter he 
might reap a richer harvest of plunder, and-render 
himself independent of his unruly subjects. Their 
high-priest received a patent for his office from the 
king. He was styled in the deed, “ our Beloved and 
our Friend” (dilecbus et familiar is mster)? The next 
year a charter was issued, restoring the Jews, in Eng¬ 
land and Normandy, to all the privileges enjoyed under 
Henry the First. They might settle where they pleased; 
they might hold lands and fees, and take mortgages. 
They might move about with perfect freedom with their 
chattels, which, being the king’s, could not be molested. 3 

1 See in Anglin Judaica several forms of contract and release. In short 
(concludes Tovey of nil these contracts), the king’s •will was the measure of 
everything; and upon paying generously for it, they might havo u dispen¬ 
sation for anything. If the .Jew’s debtor would give the king a sum of 
money, lie would order that the record should bear no interest; and unless 
the .Jew would give him something too, he would perhaps compound the 
matter with the debtor, and make the Jew lose even his principal. But in 
no case was a Jew allowed to sue for his debt without paying poundage to 
the king. pp. 42, 44. Compare Madox throughout. 

2 lie is culled in the records Sacerdos and Presbyter; and it is amusing 
to see, where such questions run high, theology forcing itself into tuitifpui- 
rianism, and grave writers, like Selden ami Prynne, debating whether lie 
was priest or lay-elder. Sec the form of throe or four such appointments, A. 
J., pp. 58, 00, and Madox, p. 177. 

8 41 Et ubicunrpia Judcei fuerint, lioeut eis ire ubicuncjuB voluerint, cum 
omnibus oa tall is enniro, sicut res nosh'ie propria?, et nulli liceat cos retinere, 
ncque hoe eis prohibere.” 
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Tlioy were to be tried only in the lung’s court, or 
before the governors of bis royal castles. Their 
oath was valid as evidence, — a Christian and a 
Jewish witness were of equal weight. In disputes with 
Christians, Jews were to be tried by their own peers. 
They might freely buy and sell, excepting the sacred 
vessels and furniture of the Church. All the subjects 
i,|* [he realm were called upon to protect, the Jews 
and their chattels, as the chattels of the king. Four 
thousand marks were paid for this charter. 1 By another 
statute, their own suits were to be determined by their 
own Law. 

The favor of John was not likely to conciliate that 
of his subjects. All classes looked on the Jews with 
darker jealousy. The perpetual defamatory tales were 
repeated of their crucifying children ; and the citizens 
of London, probably envious of their opulence, treated 
them with many indignities. The king wrote a strong 
rebuke to the Mayor and to the Barons of London, 
in which he complained that the Jews, who lived in 
peace in all other parts of England, were maltreated, 
in violation of the peace of the king and ol: the realm, 
in London alone ;" he commended the Jews to their 
protection, stating that he attributed the recent out¬ 
rages only to the tools — not to the discreet citizens 
— of the metropolis ; be declared that he would require 
their blood at the bands of the civic magistrates. 

On a sudden, in the next year (1210), impatient, 
as it were, that any part of bis subjects should sup- 

1 The Charter in Anglia Judnica, p. 63: “Et omnia ilia (pi* morto ra- 
tionabiliter tanent in terris et teodis et vadiis et nblntis snis; et (piod 
lmbuant ©nines liberates ut consuctudines suns, sieut eas habuerunL tem¬ 
pore praulieti Regis H. nvi, patris uostri melius et rjuietius et lionorabilius. 
Compare Madox, p. 173. 

3 The letter in Anglia Judnica, p 07. 

8 “Pei- fatuos villa), et non per discretes.” 
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pose liun capable of a long effort of justice, or yielding 
with his accustomed weakness to the immediate press¬ 
ure of his necessities, or perhaps rejoicing in thus hav¬ 
ing prepared himself subjects for spoliation, in whose 
behalf neither the imperious Pope nor his refractory 
Barons would interfere, John passed to the extreme 
of cruelty against the miserable Jews. 1 Every Israel¬ 
ite, without distinction of age or sex, was imprisoned, 
their wealth confiscated to the Exchequer, and the 
most cruel torments extorted from the reluctant, the 
confession of their secret treasures. The story of the 
Jew of Bristol is well known — who was to lose a 
tooth a day till he betrayed his hoards. Ten thousand 
marks of silver were demanded of this wealthy mer¬ 
chant ; he obstinately lost seven teeth, and saved the 
rest by paying the ransom demanded. The king gaiuod 
60,000 marks by tin's atrocious proceeding. A second 
time, demands equally extravagant were made, and 
these unhappy wretches, who paid so dearly for the 
privilege of being the vassals of the Crown, were still 
further plundered by the Barons, as belonging to*the 
king. Their treasures in London were seized, and 
their houses demolished to repair the walls, by these 
stern asserters of the liberties of the land. Yet the 
regulations relating to the Jews in the Great Charter, 
though not perhaps quite equitable, wore by no means 
wanting in moderation, 2 If a man died in debt to a 
Jew, the debt bore no interest till tbe heir came of 
age. The wife was to receive her dower, and the 
children their maintenance; the debt was to be dis¬ 
charged out of the residue. 3 

1 Unit. Faria, sub nun. 1210. 

2 Sop tho order for taxing the Jews of Southampton, in Anglia Juc’ft- 
ica, p. 72. 

3 Those clauses wore not in the Charter as renewed bv Ileurv I IT A. 

J., p. 73. 
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The first act of the Guardians of the Realm under 
Henry the Third was to release the Jews who were 
in prison, 1 and to appoint twenty-four burgesses of 
every town where they resided, to protect their per¬ 
sons and property, 2 especially against the Crusaders. 
Among the towns in which they were settled in con¬ 
siderable numbers were Gloucester, Worcester, Here¬ 
ford, York, Lincoln, Stamford, Bristol, Northampton, 
Southampton, Winchester, Oxford, Warwick, Nor¬ 
wich. 3 They were exempted from spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion, and amenable only to the king and his judges; 
but they were commanded to wear a distinctive mark 
on their dress, two stripes of white cloth or parchment. 
This fatal distinction may have been intended in mercy 
to protect them as the king’s property; it would, how¬ 
ever, more surely designate them for popular insult, 
or more than insult; it was in fact the reenactment 
or reinforcement of the Canon of the Latcran Council. 
Power was also Given to the P.«.ibl)ins to oxcoimnuni- 
cate refractory Jews. The High-Priest was presented 
to the king, and his authority so ratified.' 1 But the 
avowed protection of the Crown could not shield them 
from the jealousy of the merchants whose traffic they 
injured, the hatred of the people, and the bigotry of 
the clergy. The Warden of the Cinque Ports im¬ 
prisoned several Jews on their landing in England. 
The Government interfered, but enacted that all Jews 
should report themselves and be enrolled by the jus- 

1 In the year 1332, llenrv III. makes over the custody of the Jewry and 
all the Jews in Ireland to Peter ue Rivanx. Royal Letters of Henry HI., 
Appendix, p. 519. 

2 Many of these writs are now extant in the Tower, in a Roll marxea 
“ De .ludicis delibemndis.” Ang. Jml., p. 70. 

8 See writ to Gloucester, A. J., p. 77- 

4 One high-priest (he is called ft bishop) was deprived, but, on his pay¬ 
ment of three marks of gold, restored to his ollice. Rot., p. 29. 
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tices of the Jews immediately on their landing, and not 
quit the kingdom again without a passport. 

But the Church was their more implacable enemy; 
among many enactments, similar to those which had 
been passed in other kingdoms, was one against Jews 
keeping Christian slaves, 1 one prohibiting the building 
any new synagogues, and another for the payment of all 
tithes or dues to the Church and the Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, prohibited all 
Christians, on tear of ecclesiastical censure, from selling 
to them the necessaries of life. 2 The Crown again in¬ 
terfered in a royal precept addressed to the Mayor of 
Canterbury, the Sheriff of Lincoln, the Mayor and 
1 rovost of Oxford, and the Bailiff of Norwich, and 
commanded all good subjects to defy the spiritual in¬ 
terdict. 3 But these days of peace did not continue 
long. The Jews offered too great temptation to an 
impoverished king, in perpetual contest with his sub¬ 
jects. Their offences were said to call for punishment; 
they dared to sue even the clergy on their bonds; 4 

1 The slaves were to be compelled to keep this law by ecclesiastical cen- 
Snref the Jews, by canonical punishment, or by some arbitrary fine to be 
imposed and exacted by tile diocesan. 

2 At the Synod of Oxford (held by Stephen I.angton in 1222), a deacon, 
who bad, from love or a Jewish woman, apostatized to Judaism, was hanged. 
A. J., p. SI; Matt. Paris, sub ann., with Watts's note mid quotation from 
Lyudewnod. I ovey says that the deucou was originally a Jew, but M. 
Pal is does not bear him out. 1 his Synod also enforced the wearing the 
badge. 

3 A. J., p. 82. 

4 31,0 Prior of Dunstable permitted certain Jews to live in that town, on 
condition of offering two silver spoons yearly. The Jews were not duly 
grateful for this privilege. A Jew sued the Prior tor 700 pounds (marks?) 
on a document said to have been proved a forgery. One of the proofs was 
that it contained bad grammar. The Jews paid a mark to the king for 
arrest of judgment; afterwards 100 pounds, lest their Law should be dis¬ 
graced by the Jew being hanged. Hcarnc, Preface to Chruii. of Dun¬ 
stable. 
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probably in England as in other countries, their sordid 
spirit, ever watchful to make reprisals on society, might 
,.ive countenance to many scarcely perhaps exaggerated 
stories of their usurious extortions. A crime was now 
laid to their charge, much more probable than the tales 
of their crucifying children, their tampering with and 
clipping the coin of the realm; 1 of this crime we shall 
soon hear more. On the occasion of the wars in France, 
a sudden demand was made (a. c. 1230) of a third of 
their movables to be. paid into the Exchequer. It was 
followed in two years by another, of 18,000 marks; 
in 1236, by a third, of 10,000 marks. 2 Yet the royal 
confidence in the inexhaustible resources of the Jews, 
and the popular prejudice that they could only he sup¬ 
plied by nefarious, if not by magical or supernatural 
means, were confirmed not only by the discharge of 
these enormous demands, but by other indications of 
opulence, which could not be drained even by such 
unprecedented exactions. 3 The daughter of Hamon, 
a Jew of Hereford, paid to the king 5000 marks as 
a relief. A baron’s heir paid for his barony only 100 
marks; a knight’s fee 100 shillings. Aaron of York 
compounded for a payment of 100 marks a year to be 
free from taxes. Aaron solemnly declared to Matthew 
Paris, that the king had exacted from him in seven 
years 30,000 marks of silver— besides 200 of gold, 
paid to the queen. 4 


1 A. J., p. S9. , . 

2 About tills period a bouse was opened in London for the reception of 
Jewish converts; it was in Chancery Lane. Its site is now occupied y 
the bi lls Court. The extraordinary law which prevailed in 1<ranee, tint 
the Jewish convert In Christianity forfeited all his properly (why should 
the lord lose his property in his .lew because the .lew would save Ills sou ) 
obtained in England also. Henry Ill. granted back his chattc s m Rent to 
one Augustine, a convert from Judaism. See the Precept to the Sheriff ot 

Kent, A. J., p. 87. . 

8 x. J. p. 91. 4 Matt. Pans, sub ann. 12o0. 
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Yet a few years after, the nation beheld the curious 
spectacle of a Jewish Parliament regularly summoned. 
Writs were issued to the sheriffs, with most extraordi¬ 
nary menaces of punishment in case of disobedience, 1 
to return six of the richest Jews from the more con¬ 
siderable towns, two from those where they were fewer 
in number. 2 This parliament met, and, like other par¬ 
liaments, was graciously informed by the sovereign that 
he must have money; 20,000 marks was the sum de¬ 
manded. His Majesty’s faithful Jews could boast no 
parliamentary privileges, nor were they permitted to 
demand freedom of debate. They were sent home to 
collect the money as speedily as possible ; it was to be 
assessed and levied among themselves, and, as this 
enormous charge was not immediately forthcoming, the 
collectors were seized, with their wives and children, 
then - goods and chattels, and imprisoned. 

Jewish history has a melancholy sameness — perpet¬ 
ual exactions, the means of enforcing them differing 
only in their degrees of cruelty. The Parliament of 
the Realm began to consider that these extraordinary 
succors ought at least to relieve the rest of the. nation. 

1 See, in A. J., Writ to the Sheriff of Northampton: “ Scitnrus quod nisi 
illue ad terminum prn?raluin venerint, itu munutn nostram turn erga corpus 
qunm catalla tua nggraviihimus, quod tu perpetuo senties non mediocriter 
prregruvare.” This threat must have been intended to alarm not only the 
sheriff, but rather the Jews; though, as their chattels were already the 
king’s, they were liable to arbitrary seizure. u Prynnu,” observes the 
author of Anglia Judnica, “has given us above a hundred names of persons 
returned to this parliament, but as they make hut indifferent inusiclc, I shall 
i;ol repeat thorn.’' See warrants in A. J., pp. 112, 113. Also in Royal 
Lettnra of the time of Henry IU., p. 392, Precept to the Sheriff of Kent to 
send up the six most substantial Jews from Canterbury and from Roch¬ 
ester. 

2 Southampton and Newcastle had petitioned that no Jews might be per¬ 
mitted to reside within their walls. This privilege was extended to other 
towns. Derby, Rot. p. 32; Rtimsey, p. 38. The exemptions to Southamp¬ 
ton and Newcastle, A. J., pp. 102,105. Madox, pp. 17G, 177. 
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Tlioy began to inquire into the king’s resources from 
this quarter, and the king consented that one of the 
two justices of the Jews should be appointed by Par¬ 
liament. But the Barons thought more of easing them¬ 
selves than of protecting the oppressed. The next year 
a new demand of -8000 marks was made, under pain 
of being transported, some at least of the most wealthy, 
to Ireland ; 1 and, lest they should withdraw their fam¬ 
ilies into places of concealment, they were forbidden, 
under the penalty of outlawry and confiscation, to re¬ 
move wife or child from their usual place of residence, 
for their wives and children were now liable to taxa¬ 
tion as well as themselves. During the next three 
years 60,000 marks more were levied. 2 How then 
was it possible for any traffic, however lucrative, to 
endure such perpetual exactions? The reason must 
be found in the enormous interest of money, which 
seems to have been considered by no means immod¬ 
erate at fifty per cent.; certain Oxford scholars thought 
themselves relieved by being constrained to pay only 
twopence weekly on a debt of twenty shillings. 3 In 
fact, the rivalry of more successful usurers seems to 
have afflicted the Jews more deeply than the exorbi¬ 
tant demands of the king. These were the Caorsim, 
Italian bankers, though named from the town of Ga¬ 
bors, employed by the Pope to collect Ids revenue. 
It was the practice of these persons, under the sanc¬ 
tion of their principal, to lend money for three months 
without interest, but afterwards to receive five per cent, 
monthly, till the debt was discharged: the former de- 

r “ Aliquot do ditioribus Judffiif*, ut corpora corum mUtant ad Regem 
UBque ad Onnnock." Anglia .luduica, p. 118. 

= Document, A. J, p. 111). They were obliged to contribute, at least in 
kind, to the building and decoration of Westminster Abbey; p. 123. 

8 A J., p. 122. 
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vice was to exempt them from the charge of usury. 1 
The king, at one time, attempted to expel this new 
swarm of locusts; hut they asserted their authority 
from the Pope, and the monarch trembled. Nor were 
their own body always faithful to the Jews. A certain 
Abraham, who lived at Berkhampstead and Walling¬ 
ford, with a beautiful wife who bore the heathen name of 
Flora, was accused of treating an image of the Virgin 
with most indecent contumely; lie was sentenced to per¬ 
petual imprisonment, but released, on the intervention 
of Richard Earl of Cornwall, on payment of 700 marks. 
He was a man, it would seem, of infamous character, 
for his brethren accused him of coining, and offered 
1000 marks rather than that he should be released 
from prison. Richard refused the tempting bribe, be¬ 
cause Abraham was “ his Jew.” Abraham revenged 
himself by laying information of plots and conspiracies 
entered into by the whole people, and the more prob¬ 
able charge of concealment of their wealth from the 
rapacious hands of the king. This led to a strict and 
severe investigation of their property. At this inves¬ 
tigation was present a wicked and merciless Jew, who 
rebuked the Christians for their tenderness to his breth¬ 
ren, and reproached the king’s officers as gentle and 
effeminate. He gnashed his teeth, and, as each Jew 
appeared, declared that he could afford to pay twice 
as much as was exacted. Though lie lied, lie was use¬ 
ful in betraying their secret, hoards to the king. 2 

The distresses of the king increased, and, as his 
Parliament resolutely refused to maintain his extrava¬ 
gant expenditure, nothing remained but to drain still 
further the veins of the Jews. The office was dele- 

1 Seo the bond in Matt. Pans to certain Milanese merchants. 

2 This characteristic scene is related by Matt. Paris, sub ann. 1250. 
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gated to Richard Earl of Cornwall, his brother, whom, 
from his wealth, the king might consider possessed 
of some secret for accumulating riches from hidden 
sources. The Rabbi Elias was deputed to wait on the 
prince, expressing the unanimous determination of all 
the Jews to quit the country, rather than submit to 
further burdens : “ Their trade was ruined by the 
Caorsini, the Pope’s merchants (the Jew dared not 
call them usurers), who heaped up masses of gold by 
their money-lending ; they could scarcely live on the 
miserable gains they now obtained; if their eyes were 
torn out, and their bodies flayed, they could not give 
more.” The old man fainted at the close of his speech, 
and was with difficulty revived. 1 Their departure from 
the country was a vain boast, for whither should they 
go ? The edicts of the King of France had closed 
that, country against them, and the inhospitable world 
scarcely afforded a place of refuge. Earl Richard 
treated them with leniency, and accepted a small sum. 
But tlie next year the king renewed bis demands; 
his declaration affected no disguise : “It is dreadful to 
imagine the debts to which. I am bound. By the face 
of God, they amount to 200,000 marks; if I should 
say 800,000,1 should not go beyond the truth. Money 
I must have, from any place, from any person, or by 
any means.” ® The king’s acts display as little dignity 
as his proclamation. He actually sold or mortgaged to 
his brother Richard all the Jews in the realm for 5000 
marks, giving him full power over their property and 
persons: our records still preserve the terms of this 
extraordinary bargain and sale. 3 Popular opinion, 

1 Mutt, Paris, sub ann. 1254. 

« Ibid. 1255. 

8 “ Noveritis uos mutuo accepisse a clilecto fratre et fideli nostro R. 
Comite Cornuvitc quinque millia Marcortmi Sterlingorum, novorwn cl inieg- 
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■which in the worst times is some restraint upon the 
arbitrary oppressions of kings, in this case would rather 
applaud the utmost barbarity of the monarch than 
commiserate the wretchedness of the victims ; for a 
new tale of the crucifixion of a Christian child, called 
Hugh of Lincoln, was now spreading horror through¬ 
out the country. The fact was confirmed by a solemn 
trial, and the conviction and execution of the criminals. 
It was proved, according to the mode of proof in those 
days, that the child had been stolen, fattened on bread 
and milk for ten days, and crucified with all the cruel¬ 
ties and insults of Christ’s Passion, in the presence of 
all the Jews in England, summoned to Lincoln for this 
especial purpose ; a Jew of Lincoln sat in judgment 
as Pilate. But the earth could not endure to be an 
accomplice in the crime ; it cast up the buried remains, 
and the affrighted criminals were obliged to throw the 
body into a well, where it was found by the mother. 1 
Great part of this story refutes itself, but I have already 
admitted the possibility, that among the ignorant and 
fanatic Jews there might be some who, exasperated 
by the constant repetition of this charge, might brood 
over it so long as at length to be tempted to its perpe¬ 
tration. 

I must not suppress the fearful vengeance wreaked 
on the supposed perpetrators of this all-execrated crime. 
The Jew into whose house the child, it was said, had 
gone to play, tempted by the promise of life and secu¬ 
rity from mutilation, made full confession, and throw 
the guilt upon his brethren. The king, indignant at 
this unauthorized covenant of mercy, ordered him to 

rontm , ail quorum solutionem assignnvlmus et traditlimus ei omiies Jmlreos 
nostros Anglins.” A. J., p. 131; from Madox, p, 135. 

1 The Annals of Waver]ey are full on the death and canonization of 
Hugh of Lincoln. 
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execution. The Jew, in his despair or frenzy, entered 
into a still more minute and terrible denunciation of all 
the Jews of the realm, as consenting to the act. He 
was dragged, tied to a horse’s tail, to the gallows ; his 
body and his soul delivered to the demons of the air. 
Ninety-one Jews of Lincoln were sent to London as 
accomplices, and thrown into dungeons. If, says the 
monkish historian, some Christians felt pity for their 
sufferings, their rivals, the Caorsini, beheld them with 
dry eyes. The king’s inquest declared all the Jews of 
the realm guilty of the crime. The mother made her 
appeal to the king. Eighteen of the richest and most 
eminent of the Lincoln Jews were hung on a new 
gallows ; twenty more were imprisoned in the Tower 
awaiting the same fate. But if the Jews of Lincoln 
were thus terribly chastised, the Church of Lincoln 
was enriched aud made famous for centuries. The 
victim was canonized; pilgrims crowded from all parts 
of the kingdom, even from foreign lands, to pay their 
devotions at. the shrine, to witness and to receive ben¬ 
efit from the miracles which were wrought by the mar¬ 
tyr of eight years old. How deeply this legend sank 
into the popular mind may be conceived from Chaucer’s 
Prioress’s Tale alluded to above. 

The rest of the reign of Henry the Third passed 
away with the same unmitigated oppressions of the 
Jews; which the Jews, no doubt, in some degree re¬ 
venged by their extortions from the people. The con¬ 
test between the royal and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over the Jews was arranged by certain constitutions, 
sot forth by the king in council. By these laws no Jew 
could reside in the kingdom, but as king’s serf. Ser¬ 
vice was to be performed in the synagogue in a low 
tone, so as not to offend the ears of Christians. The 
17 
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Jews were forbidden to have Christian nurses for their 
children. The other clauses were similar to those 
enacted in other countries: that the Jew should pay 
all dues to the parson ; no Jew should eat or buy meat 
during Lent: all disputes on religion were forbidden; 
sexual intercourse between Jews and Christians inter¬ 
dicted ; no Jew might settle in any town where Jews 
were not accustomed to reside, without special license 
from the lung. 1 

The Barons’ wars drew on, fatal to the Israelites as 
compelling the king, by the hopeless state of his finan¬ 
ces, to new extortions, and tempting the Barons to 
plunder and even murder them, as wickedly and un¬ 
constitutionally attached to the king. How they passed 
back from Richard of Cornwall into the king’s jurisdic¬ 
tion as property appears not. It is not likely that the 
king redeemed the mortgage ; but in 1261 they were 
again alienated to Prince Edward. The king’s object 
was apparently by this and other gifts to withdraw the 
prince from his alliance with the Barons. The justici¬ 
aries of the Jews arc now in abeyance. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer was to seal all writs of Juda¬ 
ism, aud account to the attorneys of the prince for the 
amount. But this was not the worst of their suffer¬ 
ings or the bitterest disgrace ; the prince, in his turn, 
mortgaged them to certain of their dire enemies, the 
Caorsini, and the king ratified the assignment by his 
royal authority. 2 

But for this compulsory aid, wrung from them by 
violence, the Jews were treated by the Barons as allies 
and accomplices of the king. When London, at least 

1 The law in Anglia Judaica, and Madox, p. 108, who dates it about the 
37th year of Henry III., A. o. 1*252. 

2 Documents in A. J., pp. 157,158. 
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]],;]■ turbulent mayor and tlie populace, declared for tbe 
Barons; when the grand justiciary, Hugh lc Despenser 
led the city bands to destroy the palaces of the King 
of the Romans at Westminster and Isle worth, threw 
the Justices of the King’s Bench and the Barons of 
the Exchequer into prison, and seized the property of 
the foreign merchants, five hundred of the Jews, 1 men, 
women, and children, were apprehended, and set apart, 
hut not for security. Despenser chose some of the 
richest in order to extort a ransom for his own people; 
the rest were plundered, stripped, murdered by the 
merciless rabble. Old men, and babes plucked from 
their mothers’ breasts, were pitilessly slaughtered. It 
was on Good Friday that one of the fiercest of the 
Barons, Fitz John, put to death Cok ben Abraham, re¬ 
puted to have been the wealthiest man in the kingdom, 
seized his property, but, fearful of the jealousy of the 
other Barons, surrendered one half of the plunder tc 
Leicester, in order to secure his own portion. 2 The 
Jews of other cities fared no better, were pillaged, and 
then abandoned to the mob by the Earl of Gloucester; 
many at Worcester were plundered and forced to submit 
to baptism by the Earl of Derby. At an earlier period 
tlie Earl of Leicester (Simon de Montfort) had expelled 
them from the town of Leicester ; they sought refuge 

1 In his Charter to the City, King Henry exempts his Jews, who were 
to remain Hie exclusive property of himself and his successors: “ De Ju- 
drcis autem nostris nos et civitalem nostrum tnngentibus, providebimus, 
nos et lingeries nostri, prout melius nobis videbimus expedire.J' r lhe Bar¬ 
ons no doubt seized them as Iho property of the king. Liber Albtis, p. 
255. 

2 Lingard, of our historians, lias related this with the greatest spirit and 
felicity from Wikes and M. Westminster. Wikos is full; Westminster 
more pitilessly brief: u Ac in ipsa 1‘nssione Dominica apud Londiniuin de 
quad am proditione Baronibus siimil aecivibus iuferenda, omnes fere Judiei 
trucidati sunt, tbesauro incompnrabili nsaumpto in Judaismo." p. 286 
(sub ann. 1204). 
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in the domains of the Countess of Winchester. Robert 
Grostete, the wisest and best churchman of the day, 
then Archdeacon of Leicester, hardly permitted the 
Countess to harbor this accursed race ; their lives 
might be spared, but all further indulgence, espe¬ 
cially acceptance of their ill-gotten wealth, would make 
her an accomplice in the wickedness of their usuries. 1 

After the battle of Lewes, the king, with the advice 
of his Barons (he was now a prisoner in their camp), 
issued a proclamation to the Lord Mayor and SheriHs 
of London, in favor of the Jews. Some had found 
refuse, dui'iim the tumult and massacre, in the Tower 

O' O t 

of London; they were permitted to return with their 
families to their homes. All ill-usage or further moles¬ 
tation was prohibited under pain of death. Orders of 
the same kind were issued to Lincoln ; twenty-five 
citizens were named by the king and the Barons 3 their 
special protectors; so also to Northampton. The king 
(Prince Edward was now at war with the Barons, who 
had the king in their power) revoked the grant of the 

i Bend the remarkable letter of Robert Grostete, then Archdeacon of 
Leicester, afterwards the famous Bishop of Lincoln, to the Countess on this 
subject, as showing the feelines of the most enlightened churchman in those 
tiino 3 towards the Jews. His mercy, if it was mercy, would spare tiioir 
lives. “ As murderers of the Lord, as still blaspheming Christ and mocking 
His Passion, they were to ire in captivity to the priueos of the earth. A# 
they have the brand of Cain, and are condemned to wander over tilt; 1‘oeo 
of the earth, so were they to have the privilege of < -uin, I hat no one was in 
kill them. But those who favored or harbored them were to take care that 
they did not oppress Christian subjects by usury. It was for this rtmsou 
that Simon de Jlontlbrt had expelled them from Leicester. Whouvcr pro¬ 
tected them might share in the guilt of their usuries.” There are soma 
sentences evidently pointed at tiie king, for his dealings with them, and Ins 
connivance (by extorting, it is presumed, a. shnro iu their ungodly gains) 
in their nefarious practices: 11 Principoa quoqnc ipii de usuris, quite Jiohei 
a Christianis oxtorseriut, illiquid acceperint, ile rupinft vivunt et sangninem 
eorum quoB tueri deberent, sine miscricordia bibunt ct fnduunl.” i'ipist, 
Rob. Grostete, p. 3G, Rolls Publication. 

» Trivet, 4. J., p. 16«. 
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Jews to his son; with that the grant to the Caorsini, 
which had not expired, was cancelled. The justiciaries 
appointed by the prince to levy the tallage upon them 
were declared to have lost their authority; the Jews 
passed back to the property of the king. The king 
showed his power by annulling many debts and the 
interest due upon them to some of his faithful followers, 
avowedly in order to secure their attachment. 1 It was 
now clearly for the king’s interest that such profitable 
subjects should find, we may not say justice, but some¬ 
thing like restitution, which might, enable them again 
to become profitable. The king in the parliament, 
which commenced its sittings immediately after the 
battle of Lewes, and continued till after the battle of 
Evesham, restored the Jews to the same state in which 
they were before the battle of Lewes. As to the J ews 
in London, 2 the Constable of the Tower was to see not 
only that those who had taken refuge in the Tower, but 
those who had fled to other places, were to return to 
their houses, which were to be restored, except such as 
had been granted away by the king ; and even all their 
property which could be recovered from the king’s 
enemies. Excepting that some of the Barons’ troops, 
flying from the battle of Evesham, under the younger 
Simon de Montfort, broke open and plundered the 
synagogue at Lincoln, where they found much wealth, 
and some excesses committed at Cambridge, the Jews 
had time to breathe. The king, enriched by the for¬ 
feited estates of the Barons, spared the Jews. We only 
find a tallage of 1000 pounds, with promise of exemption 


1 “ ITt nobis devotiores et atl obsequium nostrum promptiores efiieiantnr.” 
See tlie Instrument, A. J., p. 107. 

2 Writ to the Mayor and Sheriffs, A. J., p. 161; Parliamentary Writ, p 
104. 
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for three years, unless the king or his son should un¬ 
dertake a Crusade. 1 

Their wrongs had, no doubt, sunk deep into the 
hearts of the Jews. It lias been observed that oppres¬ 
sion, which drives even wise men mad, may instigate 
fauatics to the wildest acts of frenzy; an incident at 
Oxford will illustrate this. Throughout these times 
the Jews still flourished, if they may be said to have 
flourished, at Oxford. In 1244 certain clerks of the 
University broke into the houses of the Jews and car¬ 
ried away enormous wealth. The magistrates seized 
and imprisoned some of the offenders. Grostete, as 
bishop of the diocese (Oxford was then in the diocese of 
Lincoln), commanded their release, because there was 
no proof of felony against them. 2 We hear nothing of 
restitution. The scholars might indeed hate the Jews, 
whose interest on loans was limited , by Bishop Grostete, 
to twopence weekly in the pound, — between 40 and 50 
per cent. Probably the poor scholars’ security was 
not over-good. Later, the studies in the University 
are said to have been interrupted, the scholars being 
unable to redeem their books pledged to the Jews. 3 

Four-and-twenty years after the outbreak of the 
scholars, years of bitterness and spoliation and suffer¬ 
ing, while the Chancellor and the whole body of the 
University were in solemn procession to the relitpies of 
St. Frideswide, they were horror-struck by beholding 
a Jew rush forth, seize the cross which was borne be¬ 
fore them, dash it to the ground, and trample upon it 

1 Warrant, A. J., p. 167. 

3 “ Bona eoruin innumerabilia asportaverunt.” Wiktss, sub arm. '12 W. 

. quia nullus apparuit qui eos direete convinccre posset de urfrniwe 
fuloniaj.” Ibid. 

3 Compare Guard. Preface to Grostete Epistoltv, p. Ixix.; for the Intier 
fact, A J., p. 209. 
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with the most furious contempt. The offender seems 
to have made his escape in the tumult, but Ms people 
suffered for his crime. Prince Edward was then at 
Oxford; and, by the royal decree, the Jews were im¬ 
prisoned, and forced, notwithstanding much artful delay 
on their part, to erect a beautiful cross of white marble, 
with an image of the Virgin and Child, gilt all over, in 
the area of Merton College; 1 2 * and to present to the 
proctors another cross of silver, to be borne in all 
future processions of the University." The Je\ys en¬ 
deavored to elude this penalty by making over their 
effects to other persons. The king empowered the 
sheriff to levy the fine on all their property.® 

The last solemn act of Henry of Winchester was a 
statute of great importance. Complaints had arisen 
that the Jews, by purchase, or probably foreclosure of 
mortgage, might become possessed of all the rights of 
lords of manors, escheat wardships, even ot presentation 
to churches. They might hold entire baronies with all 
their appurtenances. The whole was swept away by 
one remorseless clause. The Act, 4 disqualified the 
Jews altogether from holding lands, or even tenements, 
except the houses of which they were actually pos¬ 
sessed, particularly in the city of London, where they 
might only pull down and rebuild on the old founda¬ 
tions. All lands or manors were actually taken away ; 
those which they held by mortgage were to be restored 
to the Christian owners, without any interest on such 
bonds. Henry almost died in the act of extortion ; ho 

1 Walter da Merton purchased oFn Jew the ground on which the front of 
liis College now stands, Nov. 12,1*272. 

2 Wood's Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford, ad ann. 1288. 

n See king’s warrant. &<•-, A. J., p- 176. 

4 See the Act, which the author of Anglia Judaica discovered in the 
bodleian, l). 188. 
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tael ordered the arrears of all charges to be peremp¬ 
torily paid, under pain of imprisonment. Such was 
the distress caused by this inexorable mandate, that 
even the rival bankers, the Caorsini, and the Friars 
themselves, were moved to commiseration, though some 
complained that, the wild outcries raised in the syna¬ 
gogue on this doleful occasion disturbed the devotion of 
the Christians in the neighboring churches. 1 

The death of Henry released the Jews from this 
Egyptian bondage : but they changed their master, not. 
their fortune. The first act of Edward’s reign, after 
his return from the Holy Land, regulated the affairs of 
the Jews exactly in the same spirit: a new tallage was 
demanded, which was to extend to the women and 
children; the penalty of non-payment, even of arrears, 
was exile, not imprisonment. The defaulter was to 
proceed immediately to Dover, with his wife and 
children, leaving his house and property to the use of 
the king. The execution of this edict was committed, 
not to the ordinary civil authorities, but to an Irish 
bishop (elect) and to two friars. 2 This edict was fol¬ 
lowed up by the celebrated Act of Parliament con¬ 
cerning Judaism, 3 the object of which seems to have 
been the same with the policy of Louis IX. of France, 
to force the Jews to abandon usury, and betake them¬ 
selves to traffic, manufactures, or the cultivation of 
land. It. positively prohibited all usury, and cancelled 
all debts on payment of the principal. No Jew might 
distress beyond the moiety of a Christian’s land and 
goods ; they were to wear their badge, a badge now of 

1 Anglin Jndnien, p. 100. 

2 See Commission, p, IDS. 

D Sec the Act translated from the Norman-French. It is remarkable 
that the. king admits, notwithstanding, that they (the Jews) are and Imre 
been very profitable lo him and his ancestors. 
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yellow, not white, and pay an Easter offering of three¬ 
pence, men and women, to the king. They were 
permitted to practise merchandise, or labor with their 
hands, and—some of them, it seems, were still ad¬ 
dicted to husbandry — to hire farms for cultivation for 
fifteen years. On these terms they were assured of the 
royal protection. But manual labor and traffic were 
not sources sufficiently expeditious for the enterprising 
avarice of the Jews. Many of them, thus reduced, 
took again to a more unlawful and dangerous occupa¬ 
tion, clipping and adulterating the coin. In one day 
(Nov. 17, 1279) all the Jews in the kingdom were 
arrested. In London alone, 280 were executed, after 
a full trial; many more in other parts of the kingdom. 
A vast quantity of clipped coin was found, and con¬ 
fiscated to the king’s use. 1 The king granted then- 
estates and forfeitures with lavish hand. But law, 
though merciless, and probably not, over-scrupulous in 
the investigation of crime, did not satisfy the popular- 
passions, which had been let loose by these wide and 
general accusations. The populace took the law into 
their own hands. Everywhere there was full license 
for plunder, and worse than plunder. The king was 
obliged to interpose. A writ ■ was issued, addressed to 
the justiciaries who had presided at the trials for the 
adulteration of the coin, Peter of Pentecestcr, Walter 
of Heylynn, John of Coblrnm, appointed justiciaries for 
the occasion. It recited that, many Jews had been 
indicted and legally condemned to death, and to the 
forfeiture of their goods and chattels; but that certain 
Christians, solely on account of religious differences, 

i Ann. Waverl., sub nnn. 1278: “ Inventn est maxima eumma reton- 
eionis [clipped coin] nputl eos (ju:c tolaiiter deveuit ad iiscum Regis, ad 
magnum damnum totius ruglii at gravamen.” 

■* See the Writ, in A, J., p. 208. 
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•were raising up false and frivolous charges against men 
who had not been legally arraigned, in order to extort 
money from them by fear. No Jew against whom a 
legal indictment had not been issued before the 1st of 
May was to be molested or subject to accusation. 
Those only arrested on grave suspicion before that 
time were to be put upon their trial. Jewish tradition 
attributes the final expulsion of the Jews to these 
charges, which the king, it avers, did not believe, yet 
was compelled to yield to popular clamor. 1 

But not all the statutes, nor public executions, nor 
the active preaching of tire Dominican Friars, who 
undertook to convert them if they were constrained to 
hear their sermons (the king’s bailiffs, on the petition 
of the Friars, 2 were ordered to induce the Jews to 

1 Schovet Judah: “ Jlac arte evertere Judtcos aggressi Christian! fingunfc 
et dictitant, adulterasse monetam.” Though these charges were disproved, 
the king would not acknowledge his belief of their innocence, p. 140. 

2 The petition of the Friars was, “Quod omncs Jiuhvos, ubicunque loco- 
rum in Eallivis vostris eouversantcs, cfficaeiter moneatis et inducntls, quod 
in locis ubi vobis do eonsilio Fratruni ipsornm magis expediro videbitnr ad 
audiendum vorbum Dei convenient; et illud ab iisdem Kratribus, absque 
tumull.li, conlentione vl*1 blasphcmin, audiaut; diligenter efrbenignc.” A. J., 
p. 219. I'he king was graciously pleased to accede to the wishes of the 
Dominicans, and to issue instructions accordingly, to be valid so long as ha 
should, think lit. The king did more: ho generously waived his claim for 
seven years to more than a moiety of the goods of the converts; the other 
half "*us given to maintain the poor in the Hospital for Converts, already 
founded on ground now occupied by the Rolls Court. (The king had before 
granted deodatids on the .Jews to the Friars Freaehors.) There are in An¬ 
glia Judaicu several appointments of wardens, and other documents relating 
tc this house and chapel. It is still more curious that allowances were 
made to converts from Judaism, after the grant of the house to the Master 
of the Rolls, out of the revenue of the house. One in the time of Richard 
II. to a female, said to have been the daughter of a bishop (Episcopi) of the 
Jews; she had one penny a day. Another as late as James II.; the convert 
had l£d. a day (A. J., p. 220). Among the strange anomalies of the lime 
was an action for defamation against certain persons (it was a litigation 
about the dower of a Jew’s wife), for asserting that the Jewess had been 
baptized. A. J., p. 231. 
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become quiet, meek, and uncontentious hearers), could 
either alter the Jewish character, still patient of all 
evil so that they could extort wealth, or suppress the 
still-increasing clamor of public detestation, which de¬ 
manded that the land should cast forth from its in¬ 
dignant bosom this irreclaimable race of rapacious 
infidels. Still worse, if we may trust a Papal Bull, the 
presence and intercourse of the Jews were dangerous 
to the religion of England. In the year 1286, the 
Pope (Honorius IV.) addressed a Bull to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and his suffragans, rebuking them 
for the remissness of the clergy in not watching more 
closely the proceedings of the Jews. The Archbishop, 
indeed, had not been altogether so neglectful in^ the 
duty of persecution. The number and the splendor of 
the synagogues hi London had moved the indignation, 
perhaps the jealousy, of Primate Peckham. He issued 
liis monition to the Bishop of London to inhibit tbe build- 
mo- any more of these offensively sumptuous edifices, 
and to compel tlie Jews to destroy those built within a 
prescribed time. The zeal of the Bishop ol London 
(Robert de Gravesend) outran that, of the Archbishop; 
he ordered them all to be levelled to the ground. The 
Archbishop, prevailed on by the urgent, supplications 
of the Jews, graciously informed the bishop that he 
might, conscientiously allow one synagogue, if that syna¬ 
gogue did not wound the eyes of pious Christians by 
its magnificence. 1 But the Bull of Honorius IV. was 
something more than a stern condemnation of tho 
usurious and extortionate practices of the Jews ; it. was 
a complaint of their progress, not merely in inducing 
Jewish converts to Christianity to apostatize back to 
Judaism, but of their not unsuccessful endeavors to 
l A. J , pp. 302-304. 
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tempt Christians to Judaism. “ These Jews lure them 
to their synagogues on the Sabbath [are we to suppose 
that there was something splendid aud attractive in 
the Synagogue worship of the day?]; and in their 
friendly intercourse at common banquets, the souls of 
Christians, softened by wine and good eating and 
social enjoyment, are endangered.” 1 The Talmud of 
the Jews, which they still persist in studying, is espe¬ 
cially denounced as full of abomination, falsehood, and 
infidelity. 

The king at length listened to the public voice, and 
the irrevocable edict of total expulsion from the realm 
was issued. Their whole property was seized at once, 
and just money enough left to discharge their expenses 
to foreign lands, perhaps equally inhospitable. 3 The 
10th October was the fiital day. The king benignantly 
allowed them till All Saints’ Day; after which all who 
delayed were to be hanged without mercy. The king, 
in the execution of this barbarous proceeding, put on 
the. appearance both of religion and moderation. Sale- 
conducts were to be granted to the sea-shore from all 
parts of the kingdom. The Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports were to provide shipping and receive the exiles 

1 “ Profit ti quoque Judiei non solum inontes fidelium ad eornm .set:him 
pestiferam allicero moliimhir, vernm etiam illos qui salubri ducti consilio 
inficleUtatis abjurantes errorem nd liicem cntholicie lidei eonvolarunt donis 
multimodis ad npostatnndum induccn; non verentur.” They invite Olirls- 
tiaus on the Sabbath to their synagogues, “qmunobrem pleriquu Olinslb 
cohu pnriter Judaiznnt.” They buy Christian servants of both sexes. . . . 

44 Christiani ot Jlidtei in domibus proprils sicpe eonveniunt, et dum simui 
comessntioiiibu.s et potntionibus vacant, erroris malitia proparatur.” Apud 
Rnynnldnm, sub ann. 1280. 

- 1 he Act for the expulsion of the Jews has not come down to us; we 
know not, therefore, the reasons alleged for the measure. Of the fact there 
can be no doubt (see Report on the Dignity of a Peer, p. ICO), and there 
are many documents relating to the event, as writs to the authorities in 
Gloucester and York, to grant them safe-conduct to the ports where they 
were to embark. 
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with civility and kindness. The king expressed his 
intention of converting great part of his gains to pious 
uses, but the Church looked in vain for the fulfilment 
of his vows. He issued orders that the Jews should 
he treated with kindness and courtesy on their journey 
to the sea-shore. But where the prince by Ids laws 
thus "uve countenance to the worst passions of human 
nature, it was not likely that they would be suppressed 
by bis proclamations. The Jews were pursued from 
the kingdom with every mark of popular triumph in 
their sufferings ; one man, indeed, the master of a 
vessel at Queenborough, was punished for leaving a 
considerable number on the shore at the mouth of the 
river, when, as they prayed to him to rescue them 
from their perilous situation, he answered, that they 
had better call on Moses, who had made them pass 
safe through the lied Sea; and sailing away with their 
remaining property, left them to their fate. 1 The 
number of exiles is variously estimated at 15,000 and 
16,511; all their property, debts, obligations, mort¬ 
gages, escheated to the king. Yet some, even in those 
days, presumed to doubt whether the nation gained by 
the act of expulsion, and even ventured to assert that 
the public burdens on the Christians only became 
heavier and more intolerable.- Catholics suffered in 
the place of the enemies of the Cross of Christ. Ihe 

Coke’s Institutes, p. SnS. Matt. Westminster, sub anri. 1290. 
s » Sane quantum emolumeiiti regis fiseo deperiit per relcgationem Ju- 
(1 a,nrnin a regno, nuiUo awplius eidetn per dcpiorabilom quintal decimal 
totius regni quant extorsit a Cntlmlicis uxnggefntionein: sic quoquo pro 
inimicis Christi crueis immisericorditcr puniunlur.” Wikes adds, “ Nec 
quatenua tcstiimu-i potest uccasione lanti H’ckrit dcperlit, pnosertim cum 
non tantum tallngiis, sod ct placitis, denariis, eselnetis, ut exenus a-rnrium 
Domini Regis consueverunt uiultipliciter auginentnre.’ WiUes, sub ana. 
1290. 
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loss to the Crown was enormous. 1 The convents made 
themselves masters of the valuable libraries of the 
Jews, one at Stamford, another at Oxford, from which 
the celebrated Roger Bacon is said to have derived 
great information; and long after, the common people 
would dig in the places they had frequented, in hopes 
of finding buried treasures. Tims terminates the first 
period of the History of the Jews in England. 

1 “ Great,” writes the author of Anglia Jmlaica, “ were the spoils they 
left behind them. Whole Rolls, full of patents relating to their estates, are 
still remaining in the Tower, which, together with their rents in fee and 
their mortgages, all escheated to the King.” p. 244. 
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France and England had thus finally, it might 
appear, purified their realms from the infection of Jew¬ 
ish infidelity. Two centuries after their expulsion from 
England, one after that from France — Spain, disdain¬ 
ing to he outdone in religions persecution, made up 
the long arrears of her dormant intolerance, and as¬ 
serted again her evil preeminence in bigotry. The 
Jews of Spain were of a far nobler rank than those of 
England, of Germany, and even of France. In the 
latter countries they were a caste, — in the former, as 
it were, an order in the state. Prosperous and wealthy, 
they had not been, generally, reduced to the sordid 
occupations and debasing means of extorting riches, 
to which, with some exceptions, they had sunk in othei 
countries. They were likewise the most enlightened 
class in the kingdom ; they were possessors and culti¬ 
vators of the soil; they were still, not seldojn, minis¬ 
ters of finance; their fame as physicians was generally 
acknowledged, and no doubt deserved, — tor they had 
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in their own tongue, or in Arabic, tbe best books of 
the ancient writers on medicine, and, by their inter¬ 
course with the East, no doubt obtained many valuable 
drugs unknown in the West. 

Jewish tradition, winch took the form of legend, 
looked back to Spain as the scene of a gulden age, 
“ For more than six hundred years beautiful and flour¬ 
ishing Spain might be looked on as the happy land, the 
earthly Paradise. There party-madness had not in¬ 
flamed the inhabitants against each other, and disturbed 
the sweet domestic peace. Every one might worship 
God in his own manner, without on that account being 
despised and hated. Even Israel, that oppressed and 
persecuted people, found in happy Spain a haven of 
freedom. Every one sat under his shady fig-tree or 
cluster-laden vine, singing hymns of thanksgiving to 
the mighty God of Israel, who again had mercy on 
His people, and gave them rest so long unknown. 
There were great men who sprang from the stock of 
Israel, men of learning, men of wisdom, poets, artists, 
whose names even to our own days arc held in honor." 1 
It might have been difficult for the author of these 
glowing sentences to make out bis six centuries of peace. 
The Moorish persecution, which drove Maimonidcs from 
his native land, and other persecutions, related in my 
former pages, break in on this bright and serene retro¬ 
spect. Whatever they were in other lands, in Spain 
they were more than a people within a people — they 
were a state within a. state. The heads of the com¬ 
munity, whether as princes or Rabbins, exercised not. 
only religious, but civil authority also; they formed a 
full judicial tribunal in criminal as well as ecclesiasti- 

1 I cannot call to mind from what Jewish writer I transcribed this, but 
can vouch for its accuracy. 
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ca ] affau-s; adjudged not only in cases of property, but 
of life ! passed sentences beyond that of excommuni¬ 
cation, sentences of capital punishment. Many of the 
hostile statutes of the Kings and of the Cortes aim 
at depriving them of this judicial power ; they are to 
cease to have judges. Even as late as 1391 they put 
to death, as unsound, Don Joseph Piehon. 1 It was 
only at that time, under John I., that they were de¬ 
prived of this light. 

We have seen the commencement of the Iron Age 
in Spain ; 2 we must ascend again the stream of history 
to trace the gradually and irregularly darkening doom 
of the race in the Spanish peninsula. 

Mariana would give the authority of history to the 
passion of the renowned Alfonso VIII. (a. o. 1158- 
1213) for the beautiful Jewess of Toledo, Rachel. To 
the judgment of God, for the sin of the king and his 
adultery, was attributed the loss of the great battle of 
Alal'cos (a. c. 1195). The nobles released the king 
from the bonds of his unholy love by murdering the 
unhappy Jewess. The subject lias been a favorite with 
Spanish dramatists. 3 In the great crusade of the Chris¬ 
tian kings, of Castile, of Aragon, and of Navarre, 
which won the crowning victory of Navas de Tolosa 
(a. c. 1212), the wild cry, which had rung through 
the cities of France and on the Rhine against the Jews, 
was raised in Toledo. The king and the nobles in¬ 
terposed, 4 . but it is said not before 12,000 miserable 
Jews had been maltreated or fallen by the sword. The 


1 Ainador (le los Rios, p. 188. 

2 See p. 211. 

8 Lope de Vega, Mirudomescua, Diamante, and La Huerta. I have read 
Diamante’s play, which is very spirited. Huerta’s is a more regular 
tragedy. See Mariana, xi. c. 18. 

4 Mariana, xi. e. 23. 
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triumpli of the Christians threatened to be as fatal to 
the Jews as their arming for battle against the unbe¬ 
lievers ; but the conquering monarch hacl power to 
restrain their ferocity. 

Better times came with better kings. The silence 
of history as to the state of the Jews during the reign 
of Ferdinand the Saint, from 1217 to 1252, shows at 
least that he had a nobler title to sanctity than as a 
persecutor. Scarcely more is known than that at his 
remonstrance on the impracticability of branding the 
Jews with a peculiar dress, and so arraying the two 
races in irreconcilable hostility and exposing one to 
daily and habitual contempt, the mild Honorius TIL 
suspended the execution of the stern law of liis prede¬ 
cessor, Innocent III., unless under further instructions 
from the Papal See. 1 

Alfonso the Wise of Castile commenced his long 
reign in a. c. 1252. Already, before his father’s death, 
in the settlement of the affairs of the city of Seville, 
the Prince showed manifest signs of favor to the pro¬ 
scribed race. He conceded to them certain lands; in 
Seville he gave them three mosques for synagogues. 
Their Jewry was enclosed by a wall which reached 
from the Alcazar to the Carmona Gate. He bestowed 
other heritable possessions on opulent Jews. He en¬ 
couraged the residence of learned and distinguished 
Jews in the city. The Jews, in gratitude, presented 

1 “ Quare nobis fait, turn ex dicti regis [Ferdinand nr.] qmim ex tun 
parte humiliter supplicatum, lit executione constitutionis .super hoc eilieho 
tibi supersedere de nostra provisionc lieerot, eurn absque gravi scnndalo 
procedure non valent in eadem: volentes igitur trmiquillilnti died nt/i* iff 
regni patern&solicitudine providers*, pm?sentiuin tibi auctoriiaie. mandamus, 
qnatenus executioncm cmistitutioms supradictic suspends, qimnuliu ex¬ 
pedite cognoveris, nisi forsan super exequandam ennidem aposlolicuni 
ninndatum spcciale recipores." Honor. III. ad Arehepiscopum Toletanuin, 
April, 1219. 
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to him a. key of exquisite workmanship for the cathe¬ 
dral of Seville, with the inscription, “ God will open ; 
the king will enter in.” The same words in Hebrew 
characters ran round the ring of the key . 1 Soon after 
his accession Alfonso founded professorships at Seville, 
at Toledo, and other places, for the cultivation of the 
Hebrew language and literature. Perhaps the grant, 
under a sealed letter, to the metropolitan church of 
Seville, to impose the same capitation-tax on the Jews 
which prevailed in other dioceses of Spain, may have 
been in some degree a protective measure. It is but 
natural, and no unfair imputation, to suppose that the 
zeal of the clergy would be somewhat mitigated by tins 
tribute. Sucli useful tributaries would be less hateful, 
for money is a great peace-maker. But when the wise 
and just Alfonso was called on to draw up the great 
Statute Laws of the realm (the Siete Partidas ), 2 he 
was constrained to make concessions to the sterner 
spirit of the times. In this code there is a severe 
enactment against the public preaching of Judaism and 
the endeavor to make proselytes (this ordinance, like 
all of the same class, betrays some dread of the strength 
of Judaism). There is au inhibition (perhaps a mer¬ 
ciful one) for all Jews to keep within their houses on 
Friday, on pain of being exposed to insult and injury 
from the excited Christians. They are excluded from 
all public offices. The Christians are interdicted from 
living in familiarity with Jews. Jews arc forbidden to 
have Christian servants ; and finally they are con¬ 
demned to wear some mark on their dress distinguish- 

1 ['lipro is another version of this story, which would suppose that the 
Jews were not quite so grateful. The words in Hebrew, it is said, were, 

“ The king of all the earth [meaning their Messiah] shall enter in." Amador 
4e los Rios, p. 4!), with note. 

3 Siete Partidas, vii. 24. 
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ing them from other vassals of the realm. This last 
and severest clause was perhaps inevitable. The au¬ 
stere old Pope, Gregory IX., had retracted the conces¬ 
sion of the mild Honorius 111. (a.c. 123'4). He hail 
exacted from all the Icings of Spain the strict enforce¬ 
ment of the canon of the Lateran Council concerning 

O 

the distinctive dress of the Jews (a. c. 1235). The 
same Pope had issued two Bulls, one to the King of 
Castile, one to the whole of Spain, commanding, in the 
spirit of St. Lotus, the interdiction of the Talmud to 
the Jews. But the execution of this ordinance, in 
Spain, was impossible. On the other hand, there were 
enactments in this code of a more liberal character. 
The Jews were permitted to rebuild their synagogues; 
severe penalties were attached to the Christian who 
should profane them. The Jews were exempt from 
arrest (save in cases of robbery or murder) on the 
Sabbath, lest the quiet of their religions observances 
should be disturbed. And there was a provision, that 
Jews who became Christians were to be held hi honor; 
they were not to be reproached, neither themselves nor 
their families, with their Jewish blood. They were to 
he masters of their own possessions, to share with their 
brethren, and to inherit according to Jewish law, as if 
still Jews. They might hold all offices and honors 
open to other Christians. 

This pi-ivilege was no doubt connected with a noble 
and generous movement for their conversion to the 
faith of the G-ospel by fair argument, to which it was 
supposed that then- high state of cultivation, their lib¬ 
eral learning, and the milder spirit of legislation, and 
of general usage, might open their minds with far 
greater success than hatred, contempt, and persecution. 
At the head of this movement stood Raimond de Pen- 
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naforte, confessor to King James of Aragon. The 
Dominicans, the fathers of the Inquisition, had not yet 
hardened themselves into the fatal belief that the fire 
and the stake were the lawful and the best instruments 
of' conversion to the faith of Jesus. James of Aragon 
went so far as to permit a religious tournament to take 
place in his palace at Barcelona. A monk named Paul 
appeared on the Christian side; on that of the Jews, 
the famous Moses, the son of Nachman. Each com¬ 
batant claimed the victory. The brother Paul received 
permission from the king to preach in all the syna¬ 
gogues of the Jews, and to receive the expenses of the 
journey out of the tribute paid to the Church by the 
Jews. Ben Nachman claimed the triumph, and re¬ 
ceived a valuable present in money from the king. 
But the dispute, like all such disputes, had little effect; 
no one was the better, not a convert was made. 1 The 

1 It is, I presume, to Alfonso the Wise that i.s to be referred the curious 
conference, in the Sehevet Judith, with Thomas tne Philosopher. Though 
a Christian (see p. 42), Thomas was yet profoundly versed in Jewish erudi¬ 
tion. A bishop had preached to the king, that the Jews never celebrated 
their Passover but with the blood of a Christian. ‘‘Though,’ 1 says the 
king, “there are manifest signs of folly rather than of wisdom in tlmt 
bishop, yet the populace fully believe a man of his position. Wlmt am l to 
do?” The king then enters into a strange view of Roman and Jewish 
history, not giving a high notion of his historical knowledge. The philoso¬ 
pher expresses his wonder that the king and a people so wise as the 
Spaniards could listen to such old wives' fables. Tie insists on the prohibi¬ 
tion in the Law against murder, and against the tasting of the blood even 
of animals. The latter part of the philosopher’s defence is more curious: 
“All these calumnies against the Jews arc from envy. When the Jews 
came into the kingdom, poor, and with tattered garments, no one heard of 
the charges of killing children and drinking Christian blood ; now that the 
Jew appears like a king [regnare vidotur], and if he. has 200 llorins buys 
for himself a robe of silk, for his sons gold brocade, such as princes whose 
annual revenues are 1000 crowns cannot, afford, the Christians take counsel 
to expel the Jews from the realm. When the Christian was rich, the Jew- 
poor, all was well; now that, through usury, the Jew is rich, the Christian 
poor, the Jews, by their superior cleverness, have scraped together so much 
wealth that they possess one half of the lands anil property in the king- 
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king ordered a censure upon Jewish books ; all pas¬ 
sages against Christianity were to be struck out. This 
Paul is the same monk who obtained great influence 
over Louis IX., and advised him to pass that persecut¬ 
ing law. But Alfonso the Wise rendered more impor¬ 
tant homage to the Jewish civilization of Spain. Of 
the Arabian science and the Arabian philosophy, which 
in older times had allured the more enlightened and 
inquiring minds of Europe, such as Gerbert (Pope 
Sylvester II.), to their schools in Spain, almost all 
which remained was with the Jews. In fra min his 

O 

famous Astronomical Tables, the king called in the aij 
of Jews, and it is probable that to them they owe their 
scientific value. 

During all this time the perpetual and complicated 
money transactions between the Jews and the Chris¬ 
tians throughout the Peninsula as elsewhere, if they 
did not require, were compelled to submit to legal reg- 

dom.” The king goes on to assign another cause for the hatred of the 
Jews, — their unsocial disposition: “Nothing unites the hearts of those 
who differ so much as familiar and friendly intercourse: but if the lip of a 
Christian bus touched n cup, the Jew pours out the wine as unclean.” 
Thomas excuses this ns a narrow Talmudic prejudice. He then gives ad¬ 
vice to the king, of which the Jews assuredly would not approves “ Send 
out a herald and make proclamation that all the lands and possessions now 
occupied by the Jews be relumed to their owners; from henceforth let no 
Jew wear silk, but every one wear the red fillet which distinguishes the 
Jew.” The whole people applauded, as they might he expected to do, this 
wise proposal of the philosopher; and he was then enabled to pursue an 
investigation by which it appeared that the body of a dead Christian, found 
in the house of a Jew, had been placed there hv a wicked conspiracy of 
some zealous Christians. Here, if the reader he tempted to open the 
Sellcvefi Judah, let him pause, unless he would lose himself in a labyrinth 
of Talmudic nonsense. There is another singular conference of Alfonso the 
Wise with a Jewish deputation, on account of a charge of murdering a 
Christian at Ossituu. The king avails himself of the knowledge which lie 
has obtained from the philosopher Thomas. At the close of this impiirv, 
John de la Vera, who hud brought a false (pp. 78-92) accusation against 
the Jews, is condemned to be buried alive, but, on his petition, only 
hanged. 
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ulation. Usury was prohibited by law, and the Jews 
were held to be violating their own law in demanding 
it. But necessity knows no law ; and the supposition 
that the rich would lend their money without profit or 
advantage was an absurdity open to the Coarsest com¬ 
mon sense. The creditor, Lombard, Caorsin, or Jew, 
would lend on the highest interest he could extort, and 
in proportion to the precariousness of the security. 
The debtor, under the necessity of borrowing, would 
use every subterfuge and implore legal protection 
acrainst the payment of his debts. In Spain the Jews 
probably held a monopoly in the money-market; it 
wa s as yet too barren a province for the enterprising 
Italians; and the wealth was chiefly in the hands of 
the Jews. 1 The laws, and the kings and nobles, the 
authors of the laws, had the difficult task of adjusting 
the demands of concession to one class of their impov¬ 
erished subjects with the least possible injustice to the 
other class, their useful, if despised subjects. Some 
laws of Alfonso VII., in the Fuero Viejo, of Castile, 
had seemed to favor the Jews on this point. The Jew¬ 
ish as well as the Christian creditor might seize the 
movables of a debtor, either for the debt, or the inter¬ 
est upon it, and sell them. He might even seize their 
lands, under certain restrictions, but not sell them. 
There were provisions, not unjust, for the proof of 
debts. In Aragon, King James limited interest to 20 
per cent.; 2 but in the kingdom of Navarre it was 
otherwise. Not only was usury altogether forbidden, 
hut a Bull was obtained from Pope Alexander IV. 

1 •' Compories tertinm agrorum el. possessionem partem qua? in miiversa 
Hispania sunt, per immunes lisuras jam cessisse .1 udasis." Schevet Judah, 
p. 33. 

- Jost, Vi. 29G 
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(a. c. 1254-1261), which empowered the kings to seize 
all estates obtained by the Jews through what were 
called usurious practices, and restore them to the own¬ 
ers,— in default of owners, to give them to the Crown. 
In Navarre, too, the law of St. Louis prevailed, by 
which the Jew could recover only the capital, not the 
interest of bis debt. 

But of the wealth of the Jews there is extant a re¬ 
markable evidence, a detailed account of the capitation- 
dues paid to the prelates and to the nobles of Castile, 
or to hidalgoes, who had obtained grants out of these 
funds, on the field of battle, or from the bounty of 
kings or prelates, or in commutation for other grants, 
in the archbishopric of Toledo, the bishoprics of 
Cuenca, Palencia, Burgos, Calahorra, Osma, Plasencia, 
Siguenza, Segovia, Avila, the kingdom of Murcia, the 
kingdom of Leon, the frontiers of Andalusia. The 
total sum was from two millions and a half to towards 
three millions of maravedis (the maravedi was reckoned 
at ten deniers) ; the number of Jews who paid the tax 
is stated at 850,961. But, as in the Aljnina, this tax, 
which had been granted at the instigation of Alfonso 
before his accession to the throne, was paid only by 
males above seventeen years old, the Jewish population 
must have amounted to three millions ; and as the com¬ 
merce and industry, perhaps even in large part the 
profitable cultivation of the soil, was in the hands of 
the Jews, their flourishing statu, under the administra¬ 
tion of the Wise Alfonso, may bo fairly estimated ; — 
a. state to be sadly changed under his fierce and bar¬ 
barous successors. To the Jews in the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon must be added those of Aragon and 
Navarre. 1 

* Unfortunately, in the account of this curious document, though the 
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In the frontier provinces, in Navarre and Catalonia, 
and the adjacent districts, the Jews suffered by the 
insurrection of the shepherds, which spread through 
those parts. They were accused in those districts, as 
in the South of France, of causing the dreadful plague 
ot leprosy, which ensued, and of poisoning the foun¬ 
tains. 1 Still, on the whole they were protected by the 
wiser kings of Aragon and Castile from the growing 
jealousy of the nobles, and the implacable animosity of 
the clergy. 

From the reign of Alfonso the Wise in Castile, nnder 
Sancho I.; and Ferdinand IV. to that of Alfonso XI.; 
during the wars of the Kings of Aragon with France 
for the possession of the crown of Sicily, and through- 

detailed numbers are given. MagnabaVs translation of Amador de lot Rios 
if deficient, and there seems to me an inexplicable contradiction between 
the text and the notes. It is a copy of im ordinance of tlie metropolitan 
clnirclt of Toledo, preserved in the city of Huete: the date is 12110, six years 
after the death of Alfonso the Wise. Neither the text nor the notes state 
how much each Jew paid per head, hut no doubt it was three maravedis 
(thirty pence). In the text the sum lotal is given at 2.801,345; in the note, 
at 2,504,855. Nor are we distinctly told, but left to .infer, fronvthc grant 
of the Aljnma to the metropolitan church at Seville, that it was pnid only 
bv persons above seventeen years old (p. 48). But there is this further 
mar,, difficulty: Jost had before (vi. 380) printed this document. But the 
numbers in .Tost differ in particular parts most materiallyfor Toledo 
and those that paid there, Jost Ims 10,505; Amador de los Rios, 210,oOO. 
The total of the archbishopric of Toledo in Jost. is 558,210; in He Rios, 
1002.902. Thu total in .lost is. 2,100,000. They differ more formidably in 
the more important result, the number of the Jews (neither determines 
whether the tax was paid on the whole population or only by adults), .lost 
reckons only 80,000 tuxnble Jews (aeldzig tansourt); I'e Bios, as we see, 
above 800.000 (*• mmibre d’iimos qtti pay-ait," note). Jost calculates tbo 
.lews in Christian Spain at half a million. Considering that the Christian 
population of Spain, especially of Castile, must have been by no means 
great, the smaller number would appear more probable. In Erseh tmd 
Grilber there is a third transcript of this account, differing again lit the 
numbers. Cuss el lljhfks Jost incorrect- 

1 The Jewish historian (Sclmvet Judah) relates with pride Hint the 
wealthy Jews of Tudula, and even those of France and Germany, contrib- 
uted largely to allay the suflerings of their brethren. 
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out the contest for the Castilian throne, and the long 
strife of the king against the nobles, although the tinan- 
cial embarrassments were perpetual, and more than 
once the kings resorted to the ultimate remedy of tam¬ 
pering with the coin, yet the great desperate mode of 
alleviating taxation, the unfailing resource of Franco 
and England, the plunder of the Jews, does not seem 
to have occurred to tile sovereign or to the nobles, 
The Jews of the great cities, Toledo, Seville, Burgos, 
still paid to the churches or chapters of those cities in 
their Aljanaas, the three maravedis, or thirty pence, for 
each adult. The sum had long been fixed by the 
Christians, and the Jews might overlook, if they would, 
the ignominious significance of that special sum fixed 
in memorial of the betrayal of Christ. 1 The king, 
however, does not seem to have assumed or exercised 
the right of taxing them at his will, as Ids men, his 
feudal serfs. The great Queen Regent, Maria de 
Molina, on her resumption of the royal power, issued 
a singular edict against the Jews, partly a. reenactment 
from the Sietc Partidas, that the Jews were not to 
assume Christian names under pain of being dealt with 
as heretics; that Christians were not to consort with 
Jews or Moors, or to allow Jews or Moors to educate 
their children. 2 

During the reign of Ferdinand IV., a Jew exercised 
great authority over the finances. Under Alfonso XI., 
Joseph, the famous Jew of Eeija, collected the royal 
rents, and appears to have been the financial minister. 
By his great power (he resided in the palace), lie 

1 See in Amador de los Rios (p. 00, note) the remarkable proclamation 
of Ferdinand IV., enforcing these payments from the Aljama of the dews in 
Segovia and other towns in that diocese. 

2 Flores, Reinns Catholieas, quoted by Amador do los Rite. 
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excited the jealousy of tlic nobles, who accused him, 
and the Christian Count Osorio, of having bewitched 
the king by magical beverages. 1 The nobles were at 
first content with the sacrifice of the Christian favorite, 
mid condescended to despise the Jew; yet at a later 
period the Jew was accused of malversation, stripped 
,,f his office, and it was enacted that no Jew hereafter 
should administer the royal finances. 2 But, notwith¬ 
standing this prohibition, the king’s physician, Samuel 
Abenhuer, obtained the privilege of coining money, on 
paying a fixed rent to the Crown. 3 He was also em¬ 
powered to buy up the current coin at a lower price. 
The consequence of the Jew’s financial operations is 
said to have been a general rise in provisions; from 
that rise came distress, from distress insurrection. The 
king by timely measures alone averted proscription 
and a general outbreak of popular fury against the 
whole, race. 4 

i Clirnnique du Roi Alplionso XI., quoted ill Amador de los P.ios, p. 61. 
The nobles, according to Mariana, complained, “ quo el micro Conde, 
Alvaro Osorio, y un Judin llnmado Jnzepli, governavan lodo cl Regno, y lo 
traaloruavan a su voluntad. Qne tenian reiulidn el Key cornu si los tucra 
csdavo, y Como si le uvicron dado bevediuos.” xv. 20. 

- Amador do Ins Rios, p. 03. 

fl Amador de los Rios, with authorities. Is this Samuel the Samuel son 
of Wukeri, in the Sehevet Judah V 

4 The Schevet Judah lias a strange Init particular history of the influence 
aud fall of Joseph. Martin Gonzales, nn officer under Joseph d’Ecijn, be- 
come jealous of his master’s wealth. lie ollerod to the king an enormous 
sum (nolo tuleiita) if ho would sell to him ton Jews with all their families. 
The king agreed, and gave his seal ns a pledge. Gonzales clmse Joseph, 
and the king's physician Samuel, the son of Waken. Tin* Jews were 
seized, Joseph died under the hands of the moil sent to arrest him. I ho 
king gave him a splendid funeral in Cordova. In the house of Samuel, 
seized with his sons and two brothers, was discovered a vast mass of gold, 
silver, and other riches. Ho was cruelly tort ureal to make further dis¬ 
closures, and died under the torments. Gonzales was rewarded with great 
honors, became Bishop of Alcantara, and persevered in his hatred ot die 
Jews. In a war against tlio Saracens, Gonzales advised the king to confis¬ 
cate all the wealth of the Jews. The bishop himself took arms, and in* 
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With the son of Alfonso, Pedro the Cruel, the Jews 
rose to more than their former power and influence. 
In defiance of the prohibitory law, a Jew, Samuel Levi 
became the king’s treasurer. Under Ins wise, it mioht 
be. oppressive, administration, the royal rents were 
raised to an enormous amount. At a later period in 
the reign, Samuel Levi became too wealthy to be the 
trusted friend and minister, too temptingly wealthy not 
to be the victim of his unscrupulous master. He was 
arrested, accused of many malversations, thrown into 
prison, tortured with such horrible euelty that he died 
on the rack. The king confiscated all his wealth, which 
amounted to 400,000 ducats ; besides furniture, jewels, 
cloth of gold and silk, 1 and Moorish slaves. Still, during 
the power of Samuel Levi, as after his full, the Jews 
were proud of the fatal favor of the detested king ; to 
them alone Pedro was not the Cruel, if cruel, only so 
in his kindness. In his prosperity Samuel Levi had 
built a synagogue in Toledo in the Moorish style, which 
surpassed all their other temples in magnificence. 2 In 
tne Hebrew inscription on the walls are commemorated 
the happy days and happy years of King Pedro. On the 
other hand the Jews were accumulating heavy arrears 

flicted a signal defeat, on (lie Moors. But God heard the prayers of His 
people. The heart of the king was moved against Gonzales. Soma of the 
nobles, even a bishop, took part with the Jews. Gonzales shut himself up 
in a strong fortress, rt was stormed, Gonzales put to death, his body 
burned. His wealth was eohliscatcrt and restored to the Jews, r.p, !I8. 
108. 

1 Mariana writes: 11 Con epic junto las grandes liquozns, y uluanzo la 
r.mchn privanya y favor que al presente se acarroaron su perdieion." The 
historian adds, * l oosa luaravillosu que un Jlidio juntasse tantas rtqitozas, v 
que no pndo ser sin grave daiio del Reyno.” xvii. 4. 

La I'nente gives the Confiscated treasures of Samuel Levi, lGO.nun doblus 
d’ oro, 4000 murcos de plata, 125 chests of cloth of gold and silk, 80 moron 
y moras. t. vfi. p. 241. 

“ Can tilts be one of those alluded to in a former paragraph ? 
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of public detestation, to be repaid in full measure after 
tlie fall and death of Pedro. In a poem written by the 
chronicler Lopez de Ayala, the chancellor of King 
Henry of Tvanstamave, prisoner in England after the 
battle of Najara, the exactions and oppressions of the 
Jews are described in the darkest terms. 1 “ They are 
the blood-suckers of the afflicted people; they present 
their packed accounts, and propitiate the king by 
presents and precious jewels ; they heap up his rents to 
an enormous height, as high as the walls ; they exact 
fifty per cent., or eighty, or a hundred. Through them 
the land is desolate ; where lived a thousand men, there 
are hut three hundred ; impositions fall upon them like 
hail; rich and poor fly together. Truly these Jews are 
skilflil in inventing new taxes, new demands. Tears 
and groans touch not their hard hearts; their ears are 
deaf to petitions for delay.” If this ardent partisan of 
Henry of Transtamare be somewhat suspicious authority 
against the Jews, he is an unimpeachable witness to the 
popular detestation of them, and to the jealousy of their 
power and influence. 

Henry of Transtamare and his partisans were not 
slow in appealing to the passion of popular hatred. In 
the first tumults in Castile, when he attempted to seize 
Toledo, the first act of his followers was to plunder and 
put to the sword the opulent Jews of that city. The 

1 I transcribe these stanzas from Amador de los Rios: — 

“ A Hi vifttwn .Iniltos que cstan aparejados 
Pam beber la Sungre do los pueblos cuitados; 

Prasentau sus cscriptos* quo ticnen coneci-bidos, 

Et prometen sus douus, ctjoyus uiuy preeiadoa. 

Alii fasen Judins el bu reparthnianto 

Sobro ol pueblo que tnnore pot mal defendimieuto; 

Et olios lo umltruptan entve si medio uiento, 

Que ban de baber probados cual ochonta, cual cieato.” —p. G4- 
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slaughtered were as many as 1000 or 1200, old ami 
young, men, women, and children. 1 But the largest 
Jewry resisted their attack. King Pedro took terrible 
vengeance on the insurgents of Toledo; no doubt he 
would be represented by bis enemies as not merely 
asserting his royal authority, but as avenging bis be¬ 
loved Israelites. In the war of Aragon and Castile, 
when Henry of Transtamare took the city of Najnru, 
many Jews were killed, with the avowed design of 
grieving King Pedro. 2 But when Henry of Transtn- 
mare asserted his right to the crown, Pedro’s favor to 
the Jews was urged in a bolder and more formidable 
way ; Pedro himself became infected with their guilt 
and infidelity. Not only, was it everywhere hinted, 
did he consort with the Jews, aud admit them to his 
councils, — they ruled in his palace and in his court,; he 
was himself addicted to Judaism. 3 Worse than this, 
he was born a Jew. A rumor was industriously 
propagated in Spain, and spread into Franco, that he 
was a supposititious child. His mother, the queen of 
Alfonso XI., had borne a daughter, — a Jewish boy 
had been substituted. At a later period, when the 
Black Prince took up arms to restore Pedro to his 
kingdom of Castile, Henry of Transtamare addressed 
Bertrand du Guesclin, — “ Will he set up that Jew, 

1 “ Entrndu fatal para Ios Judios de nquclla ciudad, puesto qua desfogando 
cn olios su sufia las eompanins dc Don Enrique niataron hnsta mil docitfnlos, 
outre hombrus y mugeres, grandes y monos, y cso qne no piuliurnn peno- 
(rar en la Jnderia mayor, aunque la ccrcaron y ntucaron.” La Fuonle, vii. 

p. 201. 

2 “ Dieron la muerte a muclios Judios por hazer pesaral Roy, quelos 
favorecio muclio por amor de Samuel Levi su tesorero major. 1 * Mariana, 
xvii. 4. This was before the full of Levi, which I have anticipated. 

3 “ Nihilominus dictus Rex Petrus per Jndtcos, qui in maxima uUuw* 
dantifi erarit in Hispnnia, selpaum et doniura suam regebat.” Continual* 
Naugis. M Legi Judnicrc addictus, 1 ' ibid. 
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who calls himself King of Spain, on my throne ? ” 3 
Nor was this all. Maria Padilla, the beautiful mistress 
fur whom Pedro had deserted the bridal bed of Blanche 
of Bourbon, was called a Jewess. 2 This no doubt, as 
accounting for the bewitchment by other sorcery than 
that of beauty, more inflamed that indignation which 
roused the chivalry of France, even of England, to 
avenge the wrongs, and the murder (for it is impossible 
to clear Pedro of this crime) of the unfortunate Queen. 3 
Bertrand du Guesclin’s expedition was a crusade, not 
only because Pedro had been solemnly excommunicated 
by the Pope, but “because he was worse than a Saracen, 
and consorted with Jews.” Saracens and Jews were 
said to he his chief partisans. If credit be due to a 
French historian, the Jews appeared in arms, and in a 
formidable body on the justly unpopular side of Pedro 
the Cruel. This, if true, can only have been at the 
iinal battle, after the restoration of Pedro by the Black 
Prince, and the second invasion of Henry of Transta- 
maro, aided by Bertrand du Guesclin, near Monteil in 
Andalusia. There they were slain in vast numbers. 
Some escaped, and found their way to Paris and other 
cities in France, where they had recourse to the com¬ 
mon usurious practices of their nation. 4 There, too, 
it must have been, if at all, that the order, attributed 
to Bertrand du Guesclin, must have been issued, — 

1 Froissart, i. cciv. 

2 Oontinuator Nangis. 

u See the account of the murder in La Fucntc, vii. 243. M. MciinuVa 
quixotic defence of King Pedro certainly fails in this part.. 

4 “Et potissime infinite)* .Tiulasns qui in potentia annorum regem Pet rum 
utljuvahnut, trucklaudo potenter in magua potent id. Qui iiilerfoeti, truci- 
dali, et eflugiati de illis partibns turpiter periernnt. Do qui bus sunt multi 
hodie in Parisiis et alibi in diversis civitatibus commorantes, per nsuras 
Ohristinnos nostros mult as subtiliter defraudantes. 1 ’ Continuat. Nnngis. 
This account of Jews in France, so long after their expulsion, is remarkable. 
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“ Kill all like sheep and oxen, unless they accept bap¬ 
tism.” The Moors certainly, as well as the Jews, 
formed a powerful part of Pedro’s army. Before the 
last death-struggle in the castle of’Monteil, when Pedro 
fell by the hand of Henry of Transtamare, aided, it is 
said, by Du Gueselin, Froissart 1 repeats the uncout'tly 
colloquy of the rival kings. “ Where, ’ said Henry of 
Transtamare, “is the son of a whore, the Jew, who 
calls himself King of Castile ? ” Don Pedro, who was 
a very brave and cruel man, advanced, and said,— 
“ Thou art the son of a whore. I am the son of the 
good King Alfonso.” 2 

It is hardly probable that, in other parts of Spain, 
the Jews thus bound up with the odious cause of 
Pedro the Cruel would escape persecution. But, 
however Henry, in the battle or after the battle, might 
give the rein to his fierce French allies or his Spanish 
partisans in order to gain his throne, he was too wise 
(mercy was not in his character) to follow these de¬ 
structive acts to extermination or expulsion, when tlio 
throne was won. On his triumphant progress through 
Castile to Andalusia, the Jews of Burgos and Toledo 
had paid him tribute, compulsory perhaps, but still 


1 Froissart, i. cclv. 

a Amador de loa Rios, as translated by Magnabnl (p. 70, &c.), is not very 
accurate in his account of these transactions. The surrender of Seville, 
whether in the first or second invasion, must have been long after the mas¬ 
sacres of Toledo, to which he seems to refer in the next sentence, lie adds, 
“ Et Iob champs de batailles ctaient jouchds d’une multitude des Juifs. qui 
suivaiont. fidoles, les ctendurds du monarquu legitime.” p. 71. 2*ow if is 
remarkable that in these two revolutions there were but two great battles. 
Pedro, on the first, invasion, fled the couutrv without resistance. The battle 
ofNajarn, won by the Black Prince, replaced him on his throne. On tlm 
second invasion, Pedro retreated rapidly to Seville. Henry took peaceable 
possession of the Gastiles; nor was there bloodshed before the closing vic¬ 
tory of Monteil. 
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valuable tribute. 1 It is said that two Jews (their 
names are given, Turquand and Daniel) betrayed Se¬ 
ville to Du Guesclin, and admitted bis bands through 
the Jewry, which had been committed to their charge. 2 
But, whatever their motive, 3 Henry of Transtamare, 
during the latter part of his reign, protected the Jews 
from popular excesses. They were again at peace, 
and with the Jews peace was prosperity. 4 A strange 
event, soon after the accession of John I., justly aroused 
the king’s aversion to the Jews. Joseph Pichon, a 
Jew of great wealth and influence, held the office of 
collector of the royal rents, and of treasurer to the 
Crown. It seems that in these offices the Jews, not¬ 
withstanding all prohibitory laws, were indispensable. 
It is unknown from what cause, but many of the lead¬ 
ing Jews became jealous of Joseph Pichon, and con¬ 
spired against his life. They took an extraordinary 
and unaccountable course to compass- their end; they 
obtained a warrant for his death, signed in ignorance 
by the king, and a. second order to the royal headsman, 
suborned or deceived by them, to execute the sentence. 
The king was highly indignant at this abuse of his 
authority. Those guilty of the crime suffered death ; 


1 4 ‘ La Juderia do Toledo le servib en cucnto de rnaravedis, come la do 
Burgos.” La Fucnte, p. 271. 

2 Amador de los Rios, p. *270. 

0 Bjisnage has u remarkable story, utterly irreconcilable with the course 
of events and the character of the time. The Jews of Burgos refused to 
surrender. Henry was seized with so much admiration of their fidelity to 
King Pedro, that from that time he was favorably disposed towards the 
Jews. ix. 18, § 10. Bnsnnge’s whole account of these events is brief and 
worthless. 

4 This is admitted by Amador de los Rios, who perhaps exaggerates the 
vengeance; it was political vengeance, wreaked by the nobles and people 
on the Jews as partisans of Pedro. lie quotes, however, from the archives 
of Toledo a (Inc imposed on the Jews of Toledo of 20,000 gold doubloons, 
and exacted by all kinds of torture. 

VOL, III. 19 
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and the Jews were deprived of the privilege of holding 
a tribunal for the judgment of their own causes, of 
which the Crown had not hitherto ventured to deprive 
them, lest they should suffer in the collection of their 
rents by offending or limiting the power of these use¬ 
ful subjects. 1 An interpretation of this strange story 
suggests itself, that Joseph Pichon was inclined to¬ 
wards, or suspected of an inclination to, Christianity; 
lienee the hatred of the Jews. He was condemned to 
death in their courts, as unsound in the faith. Those 
courts were secret, as far as any knowledge of them by 
the Christians. They applied for the king’s warrant 
to punish a convicted unbeliever, concealing or disguis¬ 
ing the name. The warrant was granted without 
examination, and by their bi'ibes and interest they 
uroed on its immediate execution. When it was dis- 
covered, the wrath of the king and of the Christians 
would of course be intense. 

After this time, the Cortes seized every opportunity 
of invading the privileges and increasing the burdens 
of the Jews ; for the nobles, as in other countries, 
bore impatiently the mortgages with which their estates 
were encumbered, and were eager to revenge on their 
creditors the shame and inconvenience of their embar¬ 
rassments. The Cortes of Burgos raised the protection 
money of the Jews, — that of Valladolid attempted to 
renew an Act forbidding them to practise as physicians, 
surgeons, or apothecaries, as well as to hold high offices 
about the Court, — they also made bitter complaints of 
their usurious practices. But the clergy beheld with 

1 Mariana, xvii. 3: “ Y se le quit6 a esta nacion In potestad qua tenia, 
v el tribunal para juzgur los negocins y pleytos do los sujos, dosordtm con 
quo avian bnsta alii dissiinuludo los Hc.yes pnr la nceessklad y nprelnra do 
las rentas Reales, y ser los Judios gente que tan bien saben los camllios du 
allegap dinero.” 
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Mill deeper sentiments of animosity so large a part of 
the population disdaining their dominion, and, if not 
refusing tribute, to the Church (the Aljama payment 
was still regularly made), perhaps holding profitable 
bonds on the estates of the cathedrals and convents. 
Religious zeal was still further animated by pride, 
avarice, and jealousy. The clergy began to preach 
against them with fatal if not unceasing energy; the 
growing power and activity of the friars, especially 
the Preaching Friars, was even more fatal to their 
peace. The Jews themselves assert that they were 
popular with the king, the nobles, and the enlight¬ 
ened of the land: the populace hated and perse¬ 
cuted them as raising the prices of the necessaries 
of life. The monks were their deadly and irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies; with their fiery sermons, they were 
like tribunes of the people ; constantly stirring up the 
rabble, of themselves savage enough, to more savage 
hostility. 1 

There was at Seville a fierce popular preacher, 
Ferdinand Martinez, Archdeacon of Ecija. During 
the reign of John I., his inflammatory harangues 
against the obstinacy and the usmy and the wealth of 

1 Schevet Judah: “Judaii cnim in llispania Regibus, proccrilms, sapi¬ 
ent ibus atque prudentibus viris semper chari acceptique fucro; iieque 
aliunde enata fuerimfc odii otexiliorum serninu nisi ex incondite plebe, quaj 
semper obstreporc solebar .1 tithei$ in regntirn advtmientibus rerum neoes- 
snriurum pretia in immensum crevisse annouamque incleme»tissim6 flngel- 
Intum esse. 

“ Altera vent malorum nnstrnmm f.mnpestas oriebatur ex monuehis qui, 
ut sanctimoniam suain populo probarent, ncerrimi scilicet Christiana?. rcli- 
gionis proinotores quotidie asporns et quasi tribunicias contra Judivos ad 
popuhitn oralimics habebant qitibus line nnutn ngebant lit plebis per se 
satis feroois animus magis cxaspcgircnt. Quod vero ud cielcros Christinnos 
attinebat, illi Jmla*os ivstimabanl ct ut uives indigenas impense nmubant, 
ut admodum senes Hispani qui olim pueri istis rebus oculati testes inter- 
tuere, tostari solebant.” p. 309. 
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the Jews, had excited the populace to some excesses. 
The Archbishop and the Chapter of Seville, to their 
honor, endeavored to allay the tumult, and by their 
authority to silence the dangerous fanatic. A petition 
from the Chapter was presented to the King : the reply 
of the feeble king was, that holy and excellent as was 
the zeal of the Archdeacon, he ought to take care that 
he did not disturb the peace of the city. This rnild 
rebuke was almost an encouragement. On the sudden 
death of the king, and the accession of the boy Henry 
III., the Archdeacon, who, if not silent, had been more 
moderate, broke' out again, and with his hot sermons 
maddened the slumbering passions of the multitude. 
They began by insulting, plundering, pursuing to their 
quarters the unfortunate Jews. The city was in a 
wild uproar. The chief alguazil of the city, Alves 
Perez de Guzman, and his colleagues, the other algna- 
zils, it is said, with the authority and in the personal 
presence of the Count of Niebla, 1 one of the Council 
of Regency (who can hardly have been in Seville), 
interposed to keep the peace. Two of the ringleaders 
in the riot were apprehended. The mob turned on the 
civil authorities, and, as usual, rescued the prisoners. 
On the triumph of the mob at the release of their ac¬ 
complices, there was a momentary lull. But in a short 
time the tumult broke out with tenfold fury. The 
Jewries were attacked, forced; and a general pillage, 
violation, and massacre took place of men and women, 
old and young. Fire and sword raged unresisted 

1 In the former editions T was guilty of some errors by following Jost, in 
general a trustworthy guide. TTe made Martinez Archbishop of Niebla. 
This could not be, and I substituted Bishop. lie was, however, according 
to Spanish authorities, Archdeacon ofKeija. The Count of Nitblti was one 
ot the six nobles and prelates who formed the Council of Regency. I have 
mw chiefly follow ed Ainador de los Rios, 7G, vS2. 
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through these quarters of the city. The streets of 
noble Seville ran with blood, and the wild voice of 
the Archdeacon in the pulpit rose over all, and kept 
up the madness. Four thousand Jews perished in the 
massacre. 

The Cortes of the kingdom were assembled at Ma¬ 
drid. The Jews, who still farmed the royal revenues 
(they were yet indispensable in that capacity), ap¬ 
pealed to the three Estates of the realm, and made 
strong representations concerning these sanguinary 
proceedings at Seville. The Cortes, superior to the 
popular passions, acknowledged the righteousness of 
their cause. Judges, called priors, were sent to Se¬ 
ville, armed with authority to do full justice, to allay 
the tumults, and punish the criminals ; but the judges 
were either unable or unwilling to act with severity. 
Even the fierce Archdeacon was suffered to go un¬ 
punished. The Christians remained in possession of 
their plunder; they had seized two of the most splen¬ 
did synagogues, and converted them into churches, 
Santa Croce and Santa Maria Bianca. The Jews, 
perhaps on account of their reduced numbers, reduced 
by the merciless massacre, were confined to one Al- 
jama, that of St. Bartholomew. Instead of expiating 
their guilt, the plunderers had obtained a triumph. 

The terrible example of their impunity, the fame of 
the blood which they had shed without rebuke, the 
wealth which they had acquired without restitution, 
spread throughout the kingdom. Hardly more than 
a year had passed, when in one day (Aug. 8) the 
populace rose in Cordova, in Valencia, in Toledo, in 
Burgos. Each of these cities, says a Spanish author, 
was another Troy. All the horrors of a town taken 
by storm were suffered by the Jewries: plunder, rape, 
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massacre, conflagration. 1 In all these cities many Jews 
submitted to baptism (the only refuge from death), and 
from renegade Jews became unbelieving Christians, 
Redress, justice, punishment of the offenders, when the 
offenders were almost the whole population of these 
great towns, appeared impossible. To destroy a whole 
city on account of the destruction of the Jews’ quar¬ 
ters would have been to heap disaster on disaster. 

Nor were these enormities confined to the kingdom 
of Castile; the contagious thirst for plunder, and for 
blood, raged simultaneously in Aragon, even as far 
as the island of Majorca. The capital city of Barce¬ 
lona was crowded with strangers to celebrate the Feast 
of St. Dominic (May 6, 1392) ; the day after, as if 
the worship of that stern saint had hardened their 
hearts, tbe silent streets were roused with a wild cry 
of extermination against the Jews. The city was 
thronged, besides its own rabble, with sailors and gal¬ 
ley-slaves; they broke into the Jewry, and perpetrated 
tbe most dreadful cruelties. Tbe houses were sacked, 
the streets heaped with dead bodies. Some of the des¬ 
perate Jews demanded baptism; that Christian rite 
was hastily administered in tbe midst of pillage, viola¬ 
tion, and murder. Late in tbe day appeared the city 
militia, seized some of the more violent insurgents, and 
placed a guard over the Aljaina; but., as in Seville, the 
interference of the civil authority only maddened to a 
greater height the irresistible populace. The next day 
the tumult was more wild and general. The Jews, 
abandoning all their wealth, fled to the Gastello Nuevo. 
The castle was stormed; all who would not submit to 

1 See, for llie persecutions of tho Jews during the youth of Henry Ill. 
and King John, the Sqbavet Judah, 312, 313. But Solomon ben Virga 
leaps about strangely in his chronology. 
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baptism were put to tlie sword. Three hundred bodies 
lay in their agony. Amid the shrieks of their more 
faithful dying brethren, many abjured their faith, the 
only pride and consolation of their brethren in death, 
and embraced that of Christ, thus preached to them 
b y the Mohammedan argument of the sword. Which 
were the least Christian, those who enforced, or those 
who embraced the faith ? 

It should he added that the king of Aragon, John 
1,. called the Amador de Gentileza, dared to punish 
these wickednesses perpetrated in Barcelona. Twenty-_ 
six of the ringleaders were beheaded ; many were im¬ 
prisoned, and only released on the supplication of the 
queen, and through tiie mercy of the sovereign. On 
the other hand, it is said that the severity of the king 
was chiefly provoked by the burning of many books 
and registers belonging to the Crown, by which the 
royal finances suffered serious loss. 

The Jews of Navarre suffered no'less than those of 
Aragon. In Pampelunu, and the other cities of that 
kingdom, their houses were burned; they were pil¬ 
laged, massacred, compelled to baptism. 1 

'Spain laid throughout lier borders destroyed these 
secret enemies, which, according to the notions of the 
day, preyed upon the wealth of the country, and 
heaped tip in their secret hoards the riches which they 
extorted from the revenues of the king, the luxuries 
or warlike expenditure of the nobles, and the more 
grinding necessities of the indigent. To liei astonish 
meat and utter perplexity, Spain found herself poorer 
than before. “ The Christians, who thus mercilessly 
indulged their madness against the Jews, did not see 
that In destroying their industry, in depriving them 

l MS. authorities quoted in Amador de los Rios, p- 83. 
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of all means of employing it with profit, they threw 
upon themselves all the charges hitherto shared by the 
Jews, and that they smothered in blood every germ 
of prosperity and well-being. What became, hi fact, 
of all the trade and commerce of Toledo and Seville 
What became of those rich marts in which the Jews 
accumulated the products of the East and the West, 
the silks of Persia and Damascus, the skins of Tafilete, 
and the Arabian jewelry ? They burned the shops 
in the Aljamas at Valencia, Toledo, Burgos, Cordova, 
Seville, Barcelona; and the rents of the kings and of 
'the churches at once fell off. King Henry III. founded 
a magnificent mortuary chapel for himself and his fam¬ 
ily, and endowed it. with part of the rents paid by the 
Jews ot that city ; but no rents could be exacted. 
During the wars with the Saracens, the coffers of the 
Jews had been a ready resource to the kings, — they 
were now empty. The utter ruin of the only indus¬ 
try and commerce in the kingdom by an idle popu¬ 
lace, and along and nobles who disdained all occupa¬ 
tion but war, was not only a grievous offence against 
humanity, against the Gospel, and against the laws of 
Spain, but it was profoundly impolitic, a prelude to that 
problem so fatally solved nearly a century later by the 
kings of Spain. The whole crime is not to be charged 
on the Archdeacon of Ecija,—the indolence and indif¬ 
ference of John I. must share the guilt and folly with 
the mad zeal of Martinez and the clergy.” 1 

The clergy were emboldened and inspirited, by the 
success of these unchristian measures of conversion, to 
press their move legitimate means of influence, missions 
for the preaching of the Gospel. They would multiply 

1 Of this passage some part is translated, part compressed, from Amador 
da los Rios, pp. 83, 84. 
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t.ho 200,000 who had by fiercer inducements submitted 
t 0 baptism to save their lives. Among the most prom¬ 
inent and successful of these missionaries was Vincent 
Ferrer, afterwards a Saint; a man of the most earnest 
piety and, it was thought, of irresistible eloquence. 
Ferrer traversed the country, followed by a train of 
bare-headed penitents bewailing then- sins and scourg¬ 
ing themselves as they went till the earth was red with 
their blood. Ferrer’s miracles and his preaching are 
said to have changed 85,000 Jews (there were Saracens 
too without number) into devout Christians. But it is 
difficult even in him to discriminate between the more 
gentle and more barbarous means of conversion. Vin¬ 
cent Ferrer witnessed, no doubt stood aloof from, the 
horrible cruelties of the persecution in Valencia. It is 
related in his Life (or Legend) that the Jews, before 
the insurrection in July, 1891, were assembled for wor¬ 
ship in a noble synagogue, afterwards the Monastery of 
St Christopher. A voice was heard three times, “ Ye 
Jews, depart from mv house.” The Jews took no heed. 
On the ninth of the month, when they were again in 
prayer, the holy martyr spoke once more, rebuked their 
obstinacy, and threatened them with condign punish¬ 
ment. The perverse and blind race were not moved 
by this celestial monition. In the middle of the day a 
procession of boys, with crucifixes and white banners, 
appeared at the gates of the Jewry, crying out to the 
.Tews to be converted to the faith of Christ and be bap¬ 
tized. The Jews, dreading the popular fury, closed 
their gates, some of the boys and some men remaining 
within ; the men raised a cry that the Jews were mur¬ 
dering the boys ; the rabble rose, burst the gates, slew 
300, and sacked the whole quarter. At the sight of 
this carriage, the eyes of many Jews were opened (so, 
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with no word of pity, writes the author of the 
Legend); 1 they fled to the Cardinal Arclibishop nf 
Valencia, Doji Jay me of Aragon, and, relating the 
marvel about St. Christopher (!), demanded baptism, 2 
Search was made in the synagogue j an image of St, 
Christopher, two palms high (still an object of devout 
worship), was found. The saint took possession of the 
dwelling, and the dedication of the church was per¬ 
formed with many miracles. 

To the wonderful and copious fruits of this day (so 
the legendist. proceeds) contributed much the great zeal 
and fervent preaching of S. Vicente, who happened to 
be in Valencia. S. Vicente did not confine his 
labors to the city ; in the towns on the sea-shore and in 
the kingdom more than 18,000 Jews submitted to bap¬ 
tism. Besides these, the biographer gives to the saint 
20,000 in Castile, converted in thirteen months, 3 3.0,000 
in Aragon, without reckoning those in other parts of 
the kingdom. 4 Much of this, of course, especially the 
numbers, is pure legend. But it is not less remarkable 
that of the humanity of the saint (as if beyond bis 
comprehension) the admiring author of his Lite is silent. 
It is stated, on other and more trustworthy authority, 5 

1 Portentosa Vida dc cl Apostol de la Euro pa, S. Vicente Ferrer, por 
Fra m: Cm Co Vidal (Barcelona, J 777), pp. 40, (Hi. 

2 “ Entoncufl venittnne elloa mismos a baplizar.” 

8 “ E despues, dc baptizudos sc iban algunos a Portugal, e otros rcynoa 
h sor Judies.” Rem aides, Historia de los Keyes Cnthollcos; MS. quoted 
by Dc Castro, p. r>. 

4 Amador dc los Rios, p. 89, note, with authorities. 

6 Rabbi .Joseph perpetuates the liutred of V. Ferrer among the uncon¬ 
verted Jews: “ In these days, in the days of Eugenios the Pope, in t.hu 
days of Felix (the Antipope), the destructions increased in Splwird, and 
Israel became very low. For there arose the priest. Friar Vincent, from the 
city of Valencia, of the sect of Baal Dominic, against the Jews, and ho was 
unto them a Satan, and stirred up against them all tlm inhabitants of the 
country, and the}' aro s e to swallow them up alive, and slew many with the 
edge of the sword, and many they burned with lire, and many they turned 
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that S V. Ferrer arrested by his single commanding 
Wee the massacre at Valencia. To this act we would 
attribute, even more than to his eloquence, the crowds 
who received baptism from his hands. Nor must it. le 
dismiised that Spanish authorities describe his mission 
ns an utter failure, till aided by the more persuasive 
massacres committed by the populace. 1 

An attempt was made to bring the great question 
between Christianity and Judaism to a more solemn and 
decisive issue. The whole nation was to be publicly, 
and in the highest persons and by fair argument, con¬ 
victed of its impious obstinacy. The antipope, Peter 
de Lima (Benedict XIII.), maintained the last retreat 
of bis authority in his native country of Aragon. The 
Pope had in his court a converted Jew of great Tal¬ 
mudic learning and ability, Joseph Halorqui, who had 
assumed the name of Hieronymo de Santa Fc. In the 
pride of his erudition, and with the zeal of a proselyte, 
Hieronymo suggested to the Pope a public disputation 


awuv by the power of the sword from the Lord the God of Israel And 
they burned Ibe books of the. Law of our God, and trampled upon them as 
upon the. mire in the streets; and the mothers they dashed m pn-ees upon 

die children in the .lav of the Lord's wrath.Ami some of hem i e 

their sons and their daughters that they might not he defiled; lor some o 
them changed their glory for one that does not prol.t from that dn> and 
aderwards Those who were constrained to he baptised became numerous 
in the laud of Sphartl, and they put upon them a mark ol distinction unto 
this day . ■ ■ Also upon the Jews that were in Savoy [compare. Sober et 
Judah,p. 103] did this grievous oppressor turn his line ol desolation. And 
1 have, seen in the book Miscbath Marechu how they bid themselves in the 
castles of Savoy in those evil days. And lh» Behai was ... hen 

saint; and the Pope Calixtus wrote h,s memory a.g 

pointed feast-days unto bis name on the fillb ol the mnntVor Apr I. May 
God recompense him according to Ins deeds. i. P- 1 ^ [■ 

V. Ferrer there can bo no doubt, but bow much is to be attributed to 
Christian preaching? how much to his wn-Chrislmn auxiliaries. 

1 n No pudo Fra Vicente oonverlir sine may poeo del es, E 
con ,lisped,o metieron on Castilla a espada, y matarun multos. Bcrnaldes, 
cited by De Castro, Religious Intolerance in Spam. 
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on tlie truth of the two religions. The disputation was 
held in the presence of the Pope at Tortosa. Tim 
Jewish record transports it to Rome (as if they had no 
notion of a Pope elsewhere), and encircles Benedict 
with the utmost pomp, his college of seventy cardinals 
and listening princes, far different from the lowly statu 
of the exiled antipope. Fourteen of the most illus¬ 
trious Rabbins appeared on behalf of the Jews. Six¬ 
teen questions were proposed, chiefly turning on tlm 
all-important one, whether the Messiah was come or 
not, and on the value and authority of the Talmud . 1 
The abominations of this book Hieronymo denounced, 
and stood ready to prove and to expose. The Jews 
acknowledge that the Pope treated them with courtesy. 
Hieronymo de Santa Fe is said, by the Christian record, 
to have heaped confusion on the discomfited Rabbins . 2 

1 The Christian account nuir he best read In Amador de losRios; the 
Jewish in the Schevot Judah, ns translated by Gentius, p, 225 ,t SM, 
Amador de Ins Rios gives the sixteen questions from a .MS. in tlio Kscuriitl, 

2 Out of this disputation before Pope Benedict arose the work which for 
some lime maintained its rank ns (lie great armory of offensive ami ilel'en- 
sivo weapons employed by the clergy in their controversy with the .Jews, the 
Pugio I' idci of Raymond Martin. 

Prom tiie vast range of Rabbinical learning, it lias been concluded that 
the author of this book must have been a converted Jew. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that he was a monk expressly educated to maintain the (Jhri.-tian 
cause against the profoundly learned Rabbins. Tile Rabbinical Hebrew 
seems ns familiar to Raymond .Martin us his native tongue or the Latin of 
the schools. BaSnage has criticized the Pugio Field with justice. 11 a gives 
due praise to the prodigious erudition of thu author. Tim badness of bis 
arguments (to whhili in those days no doubt Christian and Jew was 
equally blind) he exposes with severity, and not without, truth: the very 
narrow base on winch lie builds the most lofty theories, the n-sertions and 
concessions which lie ascribes to his adversaries (the Rabbins universally 
believe the Trinity), the wild ignorance of history, that of the old as wall as 
the later world, the boldness of anachronism. One of (lie proof- of Christ's 
miracles is their acknowledgment by Constantine (seemingly a personal 
witness), who on that account made his famous donation, submitted tile 
empire and the whole world to the Pope, and set the example of kissing his 
foot. 
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All but two humbly submitted to his arguments. The 
Jewish account breaks off abruptly, and modestly 
asserts that their champions departed “not without 
olory.” Pope Benedict proclaimed and aided the 
triumph of his advocate by the summary argument of 
authority. He issued a Bull, commanding the Talmud, 
the bulwark of his antagonists, to be burnt. The i*ead- 
ing of the execrable book was prohibited; the Deans 
and Chapters were to collect all these impious treatises 
for one vast holocaust. A singular clause in this Bull 
prohibited Jews from making crosses, chalices, sacred 
vessels, and from vending books which contained the 
name of Jesus or that of the Blessed Virgin. The 
Jews seem to have had no objection to work in the way 
of trade on things which to them must have been abso¬ 
lutely idolatrous. The other clauses of this stern Bull 
aim at the complete isolation of the Jew, a relegation 
to a kind of social banishment, as infecting the Christian 
by any intercourse or communion. He was not to be 
physician, surgeon, shopkeeper, druggist, iutendant, nor 


I will venture to add one curious argument not noticed by Bnsnnge. 
The Jew objects that the Messiah was not to be put to death, but rather 
slny the wicked by the breath of his life. “1 answer: our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in his sufferings, Death, Burial, Resurrection, Ascension, it any one 
will attend closely, exactly resembles sometimes the sun, sometimes arose. 
As the rose comforts the heads of some, so it pains (rheumatisat) the. heads 
of others; ns much as its odor delights men, so much the more it afflicts 
the beetle. The beetle so soon ns it scents the rose, lies to all appearance 
dead. So our Lord Jesus, in 11 is sufferings and death, is an odor ol sal¬ 
vation to thu Christian, to the Jew a scandal and the odor of death. As 
Hts death moves the Christian to love, so it muses the Jew to hatred and 
rancor." In the same way he plays with the similitude of Christ to the 
sun, who sutlers sometimes ilie death of an eclipse. “ But he dies one way 
to the wise, another to the foolish: as lie appears lovable to those who have 
Sound eyes, _;o hij is hateful to thu^e who have bad eyes; ns he enlightens 
man, so he blinds bats and owls," There is much more in this strain* 
Yet, on the whole, the Pugin Fidui is a remarkable book, and lias been the 
repertory From which even later controversialists have largely drawn. 
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marriage broker, 1 nor to liolcl any public office winch 
would mingle him up with Christians. He might not 
buy of or sell to Christians certain viands, nor be pres¬ 
ent at any banquet, nor bathe in any common bath. 
He was not to act as steward or agent of Christians, 
nor teach any science, art, or trade in a Christian 
school. 

The civil laws had become as severe as the ecclesias¬ 
tical ; the Regent Queen Catherine had promulgated a 
famous ordinance secluding the Jews and the Moors in 
their separate quarters in every city; each Ghetto or 
Jewry was to be surrounded by a high wall, with only 
one gate of entrance. It rigidly prescribed their dress, 
a long mantle, reaching to the feet, without fringe, 
feather, or border of gold. It limited the cost of the 
cloth they wore to a low price. The Jewess who 
indulged in forbidden finery might be stripped of the 
whole, to her shift. The Jews might not change their 
place of residence; the magistrates might arrest any 
wanderers, and send them back to their homes. It is 
hardly conceivable that other clauses in this edict were 
intended to be carried into effect. They were neither 
to shave nor cut their hair. By the 20th clause they 
were neither to practise the veterinary art, nor to be 
carpenters, tailors, dressers of cloth, shoemakers, stock¬ 
ing-weavers, pelterers, nor butchers, — these, it is pre¬ 
sumed, not to Christians, lest clothes or meat from the 
hands of the unbaptized should infect the bodies and 
souls of the faithful. No Christian woman might on 
any account, lawful or unlawful, enter the Jewish 
quarter. The woman of character, if married, was 
fined 100 maravedis; if unmarried, she forfeited the 
dress which she wore. The loose woman was to be 


l “ Provedor in cusnmentero.” 
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scourged, and turned out of tlie city, town, or ham¬ 
let. 1 

Tlie Council of Zamora enforced with augmented 
rigor the Bull of Benedict XIII. 2 It annulled all the 
privileges of the Jews ; they were only to he tolerated 
at all because they were human beings. There was 
a special clause, that during Wednesday in the Holy 
Week (the day of darkness) they were to keep within 
their houses. On Good Friday they were to close their 
doors and windows, lest they should seem to enjoy and 
mock the sorrow of good Christians. 

During the long and disastrous reign of John II., it 
might seem that the Jews were quietly, with their 
wonderful vitality, rising again to wealth, and impor¬ 
tance. The Pragmatic, as it was called, issued (6th 
April, 1443) by John II. from Ardvalo, assumed that 
feudal sovereignty, or rather right of possession over 
the Jews of Spain, which had been the general prerog¬ 
ative of the Crown in other kingdoms of Europe. 
The Jews were taken under the royal protection, as 
his property, as belonging to his Chamber. 3 A Bull of 
Pope Eugeuius IY. had seemed to depart altogether 
from the milder Papal policy, and to aim at the total 
extirpation of the Jews. The king firmly, yet. respect- 
fidly, asserts the prerogative of the Crown ; he is bound 
to maintain the interests of the Church, his own, and 
those of his realm. The Jews are to be treated with 
humanity, according to the rights and the laws of 
Castile. 1 

1 See this ordinance in substance in Amador de log Rios, p. 87. 

2 There is porno confusion in tlie dates in Amador de los Rios. Tie speaks, 
p. 104, of the Bull of 1415 (?); of the Council of Zamora, 1413 (p. 107); 
of the Bull a3 published some yonre before. 

8 “ Cosa suya y de su Camera.” 

4 Amador de los Rios, p. 113. 
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This state of affairs lasted through considerable part, 
of the fifteenth century. The clergy, often seconded 
by the nobles, watched every opportunity of increas¬ 
ing the number of their willing, more often en¬ 
forced, converts. The populace were ever ready to 
obey the tocsin of their spiritual leaders, and to in¬ 
dulge, under their holy sanction, their desire of plun¬ 
der or revenge. 

The old stories of the sacrilege of the Jews, of their 
murders, especially of innocent children, whom they 
crucified in mockery, the stealing and insult of the 
consecrated Host, sprang up in Spain as elsewhere. 
Early in the century the Rabbins of one of the syna¬ 
gogues in Segovia were accused of some sacrilege. The 
Bishop, Don Juan do Tovdesllas, ordered them to 
be drawn on hurdles, hanged, and quartered. Tito 
synagogue was confiscated, and turned into a church 
dedicated to the Corpus Christi. The Jews, it is said, 
in revenge, bribed the viaitre cTliotd of the Bishop to 
poison him. The criminals suffered the same late as 
the authors of the sacrilege. 1 Nearly forty years after, 
a charge was brought against the Jews, probably less 
worthy of credit according to its atrocity. It was 
during the reign of Henry III., the Feeble. At the 
commencement of this reign (a. c, 1460) the nobles, 
who were in arms against the king, insisted, among the 
terms of their submission, that the king should dismiss 
from his service, and even from the kingdom, all Jews 
and Moors who defiled the religion and corrupted the 
morals of the people. 2 These were sinister times for 
an accusation against Jews. It was averred that, in 
the towm of Sepulveda, on Good Friday (the Jews, 

1 Amador de Ior Rios, p. 115. 

Ibid. p. 120. 
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shut up in the dark by the Christian law, are always 
said to have chosen that day for their deeds of dark¬ 
ness), they, by the advice of their Rabbi, Solomon 
Pieho, carried off a child into a retired place, insulted 
it, and crucified it. The Bishop, Don Juan Arias 
d'Avila, caused sixteen of the most culpable to be ar¬ 
rested ; some were burned, some hanged. 1 .The 
populace only wanted countenance and authority to 
glut their growing hatred. Insurrections, massacres, 
took place in many cities of Andalusia, Cordova, Jaen, 
and of Castile, especially in Segovia. 

The Popes at this period varied in their admonitions 
to the Kings of Spain. Eugenius IV. had issued liis 
violent Bull denouncing the Jews of Castile and Leon, 
and prohibiting all intercourse between Jew and 
Christian. The Christian was not to receive medicine 
from a Jew. The wise and humane Nicolas V. pro¬ 
hibited compulsory baptisms, and all insults and injuries 
to Jews. 2 

The union of Castile and Aragon, in the persons of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, was the crisis of their fate to 
the, unconverted, to a great extent to the converted, 
Jews. Another curious document, the assessment of 
all the Aljamas of the kingdom of Castile at the death 
of Henry III. (a. c. 1470), illustrates the numbers, the 
wealth, and the condition of the Jews at that period. 
Though the edicts of kings, the statutes of the Cortes, 
the Bull of Pope Benedict, had prohibited the Jews 
from acting as collectors of the revenue or of the royal 
rents, as physicians, especially as judges, “ even in 


1 Amador do los Rios, p. 121 . 

2 A Quo etinm tempore dixit Hiapanis, no JihUcob qui inter ipsos dege- 
bant nd baptisinnln sacra suscipienda vi adigerent, neve afficerentinjuriis.’* 
Rflynald. sub nnn* 1187. 


vol, i it. 


20 
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Jewish affairs, yet at the head of this repartition ap¬ 
pears the name of the Riibhi Aben Nunez, Physician 
to the King our Lord, and his Chief Judge, distributor 
of the services, and halt-services, which the Jews in the 
Aljamas are bound to pay to the royal exchequer,” 
The total assessment was 451,000 maravedis; each head 
of a family paid 45 maravedis, the maravedi being now, 
it is said, worth only six deniers. The Jews, then, on 
this calculation may be reckoned at towards 12,000 
families, about 60,000 souls. 1 This was no doubt a 
great falling-off from the prosperous days of Judaism; 
and also a singular and melancholy testimony that in 
the most flourishing cities the decrease was the greatest. 
We need hardly suppose them driven out of these cities 
by the superior commercial activity of the Christians, 
Andalusia, including the great capital cities Seville and 
Cordova, paid only 59,500; the great archbishopric of 
Toledo, 64,300 ; while Palencia paid 54,500 ; Placencia 
57,300. Such seems to have been the number of 
declared Jews who passed under the dominion of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella. 2 

Under these sovereigns Spain became one great 


1 Ainador de los Rios, p. 131. 

3 The AJjttmu of the Bishopric of Burgos . . 

w Calahorra. 
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monarchy. But were these (allowing, as it seems to 
me we must, for the incompleteness of these returns for 
all the Hebrews of both the kingdoms) all the Jews 
which became subjects of Ferdinand and Isabella ? It 
is utterly and absolutely inconsistent with the lowest 
estimate of the numbers a few years afterwards expelled 
from the kingdom. But, even multiplied by at least 
three, they were not all. Notwithstanding their ap¬ 
parent and recorded triumphs in the conversion of the 
Jews, the clergy had long mistrusted their own success. 
Not only in the conformists themselves did there appear 
a secret inclination to their former religious usages, and 
but a cold and constrained obedience to the laws of the 
Church, but from generation to generation the liered- 
itarv evil lurked in their veins. The New Christians, 
as they were called, formed a kind of distinct and inter¬ 
mediate class of believers. Many of them no doubt 
had aspired to and had filled the highest offices in the 
State, and even in the Church. Some had become 
eminent in Christian knowledge, and in all the accom¬ 
plishments of the age, — statesmen, soldiers, poets, 
monks, friars, bishops. We have seen the distinction 
of Tlieroiivmo dc Santa F(i. Paul de Santa Maria had 
become Bishop of Burgos; Gonzalo Garcia was in¬ 
trusted by Pope Benedict with the execution of the 
Bull of Valencia. Alphonso and Peter ot Carthagena, 
John Alphonso of Baena, Friar Alphonso d’Espina, 
John the Old, and others, were illustrious names in 
tlieir day. Some, no doubt, from the noble desire of 
imparting to others the hopes and consolations of the 
religion in which they had found peace and knowledge 
and happiness, — some, it may be feared, from the baS&r 
desire of inducing others to share the apostasy, — had 
been most active in the conversion of then - brethren. 
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There were two (Paul of Burgos was of these) who, 
not content with enlightening, had become the most 
bitter and cruel persecutors of their more steadfast 
brethren. Many had intermarried, doubtless for their 
wealth, into the noblest families, families which boasted 
the richest and purest Gothic blood. It was the bit¬ 
terest reproach in later days to prove this indelible 
contamination, 1 though there was scarcely a noble house 
in the land unimpeachably clear from this stain. But 
the mass of them, it was believed by the jealous clergy, 
and no doubt for this belief they had strong grounds, 
were still, at heart and in secret, Jews. They attended 
the services, they followed the processions, they listened 
to the teaching of the Church, but it was too evident 
that their hearts were far away, joining in the simpler 
service of the synagogue of their fathers, and in then 
secret chambers the usages of the Law were observed 
with the fond stealth of old attachment. To discover 
how widely Jewish practices still prevailed, nothing 
was necessary but, to ascend a hill on their Sabbath, 
and look down on the town or village below; scarce 
half the chimneys would be seen to smoke ; all that did 
not, were evidently those of the people who still feared 
to profane the holy day by lighting a tire. 

The clergy summoned to their assistance that, stern 
and irresistible ally, the Inquisition. This dread tri¬ 
bunal had already signalized its zeal by the extermina¬ 
tion of the Albigenses, and the desolation of the beauti¬ 
ful province of Languedoc. Alphonso di Oyeda, prior 
of the Dominicans in Seville, urged the monarchs to 

1 The Mala Snngre, as it was afterwards termed, could not ho purged 
away by centuries of transmission. See in Prescott tbo note concerning 
the Tiznn dc Kspafia, a rare volume, most carefully suppressed, which traced 
up most of the famous families to Jewish or Moorish ancestry. Prescott'S 
Ferdinand and Isabella, i. pp. 355, 35G. 
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bless their kingdom by the erection of a similar office, 
that the whole realm might he reduced to the unity of 
the faith. The religion of Ferdinand was his policy; 
Isabella’s policy was religion. 1 Isabella was endowed 
with every virtue, except that of humanity to those of 
another creed. And even the want of that (no doubt 
deemed by her subjects, perhaps by herself, to be her 
crowning excellence) was mitigated by her natural 
womanly benignity. Ferdinand, therefore, hesitated 
from worldly wisdom ;. Isabella from gentleness of heart. 
Eat the fatal Bull was obtained from the Pope, Sixtus 
the Fourth, empowering the monarchs to nominate 
certain of the clergy, above forty years of age, to make 
strict inquisition into all persons suspected of heretical 
pravity. 2 3 In this evil hour a work was published by 
some misguided Jew, reflecting on the government of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, probably on the Christian re¬ 
ligion. It was answered by Ferdinand of Talavera, the 
queen’s confessor, who thus acquired new influence, 
unfavorable to the Jews, over the vacillating mind of 

1 Compare Prescott (Ferdinand and Isabella). In this brief sketch, which 
remains us oviginnily written, I lincl pride and pleasure in having antici¬ 
pated the more elaborate statements of my dear friend as to the reluctant 

struggles of Isabella. 

3 Mariana hails the establishment of the Inquisition in these words: — 
“ Mejor suerte v mas venturnsa para Espafia fue el cstableoimiento que per 
esto riumpo si hiao en Castilla, de un nuevn y sunto tribunal de juesses 
BeveroB y graves, a propositi) de inquoriry enstigar la heretica pravidad y 
opostasin, diverse dc los ohtspos, tv euyo cargo y nutoridad incumbia anti- 
quamente este otticio. 11 xxiv. 17. I have no belief in the political rather 
Hum religious objects for ■which, according to some later writers, (he In¬ 
quisition was founded, and introduced into Spain. In this ease the politic 
Ferdinand would not have felt any reluctance for its establishment. Ama¬ 
dor de los Rios, p. 174, adopts this theory on the subject. See the remark¬ 
able disclosures in the very recent Introduction to the Calendar ot State 
Papers from Simnncas, of the time of Henry II. (Rolls Publications, 18G2), 
by G. A. Bergcnroth,— l regret to say, far less favorable to Queen Isabella, 
— pp. 41 d seq. 
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the queen. In September, 14S0, two Dominicans, 
Michael Morillo and John de St. Martin, were named 
Inquisitors. Even the Cortes beheld with reluctance — 
the very populace with terror — the establishment of 
this dreadful tribunal; and, as it were to enlist still 
worse passions in the cause, a third of the property of 
all condemned heretics was confisca ted to the use of the 
Holy Office; another third was assigned for the ex¬ 
penses of the trial; the last third went to the Crown. 
The tribunal established its headquarters at Seville, 
and assumed at once a lofty tone ; denouncing ven¬ 
geance against all, even the highest nobles, — the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, the Marquis of Cadiz, 1 Count 
d’Arcos, into whose domains many of the New Chris¬ 
tians had fled, — if they should presume to shelter 
offenders from their justice. The dreadful work began. 
Victims crowded the prisons. The convent was not 
sufficiently spacious for then- business, and the In¬ 
quisitors moved to the Castel de Triana, near Seville, 
Secret denunciations were encouraged, — not to de¬ 
nounce was a crime worthy of death. The Inquisitors 
published an edict of grace, inviting all who sincerely 
repented of their apostasy to manifest their repentance ; 
in which case they might escape the confiscation of 
their property and receive absolution. If they allowed 
the time of grace to elapse, they incurred the severest 
penalties of the law. Many came, in and surrendered, 
but a dreadful oath was extorted from them to inform 
against their more criminal brethren. In one year dSO 
were burned in Seville alone: 79 were condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment in their loathsome cells; 17,090 

1 I liud fallen into an error, following Llorente, my chief authority in 
much of this, making two persons out of one. Rodrigo Ponce do Leon hud 
both these tides. Note in Prescott. 
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suffered lighter punishments. A spot of ground was 
set apart near this beautiful city, not for the innocent 
amusement of the people, nor even for then’ more bar¬ 
barous, yet manly, bull-figlits, but as the Quemadero, 
the Place of Burning. It contained four statues, called 
the Four Prophets, to which the unhappy victims were 
bound. The diagnostics of this fatal disease of New 
Christianity were specified with nice minuteness. 
There were twenty-seven symptoms of the disorder. 
Among these (we have not space to recite the whole) 
were the. expectation of the Messiah, — the hope of 
justification by the Law of Moses, — reverence for the 
Sabbath, shown by wearing Letter clothes or not light- 
inn- a fire, — by observing any usage.of their forefathers 
relating to meats, — honoring the national fasts or festi¬ 
val^ JI rejoicing on the Feast of Esther, or bewailing 
the fall of Jerusalem on the 9th of August, — singing 
psalms in Hebrew without the Gloria Patri ,—using 
any of the rites, not merely of circumcision, but those 
which accompanied it,—those of marriage or of burial, 
— even of interring the dead in the burying-place of 
their forefathers.^ Mariana himself, the Spanish his- 

1 Prescott adds: “ If lie sate at table with Jews, or ate tli8 meat of ani¬ 
mals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain beverage hold in much 
estimation by them; if he washed a corpse in warm water, or, finally.if he 
gave Hebrew names to his children, —a most whimsical provision, since 
by a law of Henry 11. he was prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
giving them Christian names, —lie must have found it dillieult to extricate 
himself from the horns of this dilemma.” This is not quite accurate; the 
prohibition of Henry II. was to the unconverted Jew. The converts, ot 
course, wore expected to give Christian names to their children, the per¬ 
plexity must have been, that so many Christian names being of Jewish 
origin, a Christian may very innocently have given an odious Hebrew mime 
to Ills child, a name, for instance, of one of the Apostles. 1 think therefore 
that my friend bus here confused the persecutions of the New Christiana 
and those of the Jews. I do not believe that the early Inquisition took 
cognizance of Jews; no inquisition was necessary into tiieir tei ets, nor ' ve re 
they, strictly speaking, heretics. They were hardly under ecclesiastical 
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torian, while lie justifies the measure by its success, 
ventures to express the general terror and amazement 
of'the whole people that children were thus visited for 
the offences of' their forefathers, — that, contrary to tlie 
practice of all tribunals, the criminal was not informed 
of the name of his accuser, nor confronted with the wit¬ 
nesses,— that death should be the punishment awarded 
for such offences, — and that informers should be en¬ 
couraged to lurk in every city nr village, and listen to 
every careless conversation: — “a state of things, as 
some thought, not less grievous than slavery, or even 
than death.In some places they were not content 
with burning the living; their insatiable vengeance 
warred on tho dejid. Sepulchres were broken open, 
and the bodies of suspected Jews, which had wickedly 
intruded themselves into consecrated ground, but had 
long slumbered in peace, and their souls gone to their 
account, were torn up and exposed to shame and insult. 
Miserable malice, which had all the guilt of cruel vin¬ 
dictiveness, yet was baffled by its senseless victims ! 

Tho ministers of confiscation and execution spread 
through Spain ; many of the New Christians fled to 
France, to Portugal, and to Africa. Some, condemned 
for contumacy, ventured to fly to Rome, and to appeal 
to the Pope against their judges. The Pope himself 
trembled at his own act. He wrote to the sovereigns, 
complaining that the Inquisitors exceeded their powers. 
It was but a momentary burst of justice and merev. 

jurisdiction. It whs the secret Judaism which lurked in llie heart of pro¬ 
fessed Christians, which was to he searched out with such cruel acuteness, 
and punished with such remorseless barbarity. J7/»00 or 18,000 may ap¬ 
pear a large number of New Christians; but more lban a generation bad 
passed -iut'e the great conversions: it was acknowledged to be an hereditary 
evil. Seville was, in fact, the great, sent of these suspected New Christians. 
“ Dafio que eu Sevilla, mas quo en otra parte pravalecioJ' -Mariana, 
xxiv. 17. 
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Under the pretext of securing their impartiality, the 
number of Inquisitors was increased; the whole body 
was placed under certain regulations; and at length 
the Holy Office was declared permanent, and the too 
celebrated Thomas de Torqueniada placed at its head. 
Its powers were extended to Aragon : hut the high- 
spirited nobles of that kingdom did not submit to its 
laws without a resolute contest, — for many of those 
who held the highest offices were descended from the 
New Christians. The Cortes appealed to the King 
and to the Pope, particularly against the article which 
confiscated the property of the criminals, — contrary, 
as they asserted, to the laws of Aragon. While their 
appeal was pending, the Inquisitors proceeded to con¬ 
demn several New Christians. The pride of the nation 
took fire ; an extensive conspiracy was organized; and 
the Inquisitor Arbues was assassinated in the cathedral 
of Saragossa. 1 But the effects of this daring act were 
fatal, instead of advantageous, to the New Christians. 
The horror of the crime was universal. The old 
Christians shrunk from their share in the conspiracy, 
and left their confederates to bear all the odium and 
the penalty of the atrocious deed. lhe Inquisitors 
proceeded to exact a frightful retribution. Two hun¬ 
dred victims perished. Many of the noblest families 
were degraded by beholding some one of their mem¬ 
bers bearing the scin-benilo, as confessed and pardoned 
heretics. Though their chief victims were selected 
from those who were suspected of secret Judaism, yet 
the slightest taint of Judaism in the blood (and among 
the Aragonese nobility — the nobility ot all Spain 

1 Compare the account of the murder of Arbues in Prescott, r- ii- p- 84. 
The whole scene, he justly observes, will readily remind the English render 
of the assassination of Thomas it Bechet. 
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this was by no means rare) -was sufficient to excite 
suspicion, and, if possible, the vengeance of the Inquis¬ 
itors. 

The unconverted Jews, however they might commis¬ 
erate these sufferings, still, no doubt, in their hours'of 
sterner zeal, acknowledged the justice of the visitation 
which the God of their fathers had permitted against 
those who had thus stooped to dissemble the faith of 
their ancestors. Their pusillanimous dereliction of the 
God of Abraham had met with severe though just ret¬ 
ribution, while those who, with more steadfast hearts, 
had defied their adversary to the utmost, now enjoyed 
the reward of their holy resolution in their comparati ve 
security. But their turn came. In 1492 appeared the 
fatal edict commanding all unbaptized Jews to quit the 
realm in four months ; for Ferdinand and Isabella, 
having now subdued the kingdom of Granada, had 
determined that the air of Spain should no longer he 
breathed by any one who did not profess the Catholic 
faith. For this edict, which must make desolate the 
fairest provinces of the kingdom of its most industrious 
and thriving population, no act of recent conspiracy, 
no disloyal demeanor, no reluctance to contribute to 
the public burdens, was alleged. The whole race was 
condemned on charges, some a century old, all frivolous 
or wickedly false, — crucifixions of children at different 
periods, insults to the Host, and the frequent poisoning 
of their patients by Jewish physicians. One of these 
charges was that they perverted back to Judaism their 
brethren who had embraced Christianity. 1 The story 
of the crucifixion of a child at Guardia had found 
ready belief (Juan de Passamente had been added to 
the saints and martyrs of the Church) ; it was working 
1 Llorente, c. S. 
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with unresisted effect on the popular belief. 1 The edict 
raked up every worn-out tradition of these atrocities: 
a crucifixion at Saragossa in 1250, in Segovia in 1406, 
one near Zamora, one at. Sepulveda, an infernal con- 
epii'acy at Toledo to blow up a procession of the Host. 
The edict was issued only eighty-nine days after the 
■conquest of Granada. The Jews made an ineffectual 
effort to avert their fate. Abarbanel, a man of the 
greatest learning, the boast of the present race of 
Jews, and of unblemished reputation, threw himself 
at the feet of the king and queen, and offered m the 
name of his nation an immense sum, 30,000 ducats, to 
recruit the finances of the kingdom, exhausted by the 
wars of Granada. 2 The queen, sad to say, made a bit¬ 
ter speech against the suppliant. The Inquisitors were 
alarmed. Against all feelings of humanity and justice 
the royal hearts were steeled, but the appeal to their 
interests might, be more effectual. Thomas de loi- 
quemada advanced into the royal presence, bearing a 
crucifix. “ Behold,” he said, “ him whom Judas sold 
for thirty pieces of silver. Sell ye him now for a 
higher price, and render an account of your bargain 
before God. 3 

i Amador dc log Rios, p. 158. The author, though sharing in modern 
enlightenment, has still some old Spanish prejudices. He would throw the 
geiit of this act rather on tho people than on the sovereigns; to the. latter 
it was a matter of necessity. I have no doubt that, the whole nation must 
share in the condemnation; and the whole nation bore the inevitable 

ponnltv. .. , „ , . 

s Solomon hen Virgil (in the Schcvet Judah) inserts Abarbanel s descrip¬ 
tion of the causes and of the horrid scenes which accompanied the expul¬ 
sion: “ The king, more fierce than Esau (ipso Esnvo ferbeior), thought that 
he could not show his gratitude to God for the conquest of Granada sn fully 
as by compelling the Jew? to baptism, or expelling them from ihe king¬ 
dom’." Abarbnnal’s olVer rests on his own authority. The queen supported 
Ferdinand in Ids stern determination. “ Adstitit quoque a dextn? Region, 
Mali iniinkusimn, qme Regain aeri oration* identidem hortnlmtur, quod 
feiiciter coepisset, fortitcr exequeretur.” p. 321. 

a Amador de los P.ios questions this story us improbable, p. ltu. air. 
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The sovereigns trembled before the stern Dominican 
and the Jews had no alternative but baptism or exile. 
For three centuries their fathers had dwelt in this de¬ 
lightful country, which they had fertilized with their 
industry, enriched with their commerce, adorned with 
their learning. Yet there were few examples of weak¬ 
ness or apostasy; the whole race,—variously .calculated 
at 166,000, 300,000, 650,000, or 800,000, 1 —in a lolly 
spirit of self-devotion (we envy not that mind which 
cannot appreciate its real greatness), determined tu 
abandon all rather than desert the religion of their 
fathers. They left the homes of their youth, thy 
scenes of their early associations, the sacred graves of 
their ancestors, the more recent tombs of their own 
friends and relatives. They left the synagogues in 
which they had so long worshipped their God ; the 
schools where those wise men had taught, who had 
thrown a lustre which shone, even through the dark¬ 
ness of the age, upon the Hebrew name. 2 They were 
allowed four months to prepare for this everlasting 
exile. The unbaptized Jew found in the kingdom 


Present!, like myself, received it ns perfectly consistent with tins character 
of the actors and of the times. 

1 As to the numbers, I am disposed, with Mr. Prescott, to take the 
lower, hut not quite the lowest, us more nearly approximating to prnba- 
tidily. The whole population of the kingdom of Castile at that time was 
6,750,000. Tot Abarlmnel states the number of exiles at 300,000 (ii"i a 
very large proportion of that population), and Abarbanel was one of I lie 
exiles. u Uno die trecento peditum miliia sine arinls ex omnibus regni 
Ions eoufiuxerc, juvenes, senes, infantes atque muliercs ituri oinnes ijinieun- 
que viam fata monstrarent, in horutn numero ipse qitorpio fui." Sehevel 
Judah, p. 322. 

2 I had again anticipated my friend: “This extraordinary act of self 
devotion by a whole people for conscience 1 sake may be thought by a com 
temporary of the nineteenth century to merit other epithets than those of 
porlidy, incredulity, atitl stiff-necked obstinacy, with which the worthy 
curate of Los Palacios, in tile charitable feeling" of the time, has seen tit to 
dogmatize it.” P-esco‘.t, ii. p. 228. 
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after that period was condemned to death. The per¬ 
secutor could not even trust the hostile feelings of his 
Piloted subjects to execute his purpose ; a statute was 
thought necessary, prohibiting any Christian from har¬ 
boring a Jew after that period. Many were sold for 
slaves ; 1 Christendom swarmed with them. The 
wealthier were permitted to carry away their mova¬ 
bles, excepting gold and silver, for which they were to 
accept letters of change or any merchandise not. pro¬ 
hibited. Their property they might sell; but the 
market was soon glutted, and the cold-hearted purchas¬ 
ers waited till the last instant, to wring from their dis¬ 
tress the hardest terms. A contemporary author states 
that he saw Jews give a house for an ass, and a vine¬ 
yard for a small quantity of cloth or linen. 2 Yet many 
of them concealed their gold and jewels in their clothes 
and saddles ; some swallowed them, in hopes thus at 
least to elude the .scrutiny of the officers. The Jews 
consider this calamity almost as dreadful as the taking 
and ruin of Jerusalem. For whither to fly ? and where 
to find a more hospitable shore ? Incidents, which 
make the blood run cold, are related of the miseries 
which they suffered. Some of those from Aragon 
found their way into Navarre ; others to the sea-shore, 
where they set sail for Italy, or the coast of Morocco ; 
others crossed the frontier into Portugal. “Many of 
the former were east away, or sunk, says a Jewish 
writer, “ like lead, into the ocean.’’ On hoard the 
ship, which was conveying a great number to Africa, 
the plague broke out. The captain ascribed the infec¬ 
tion to his circumcised passengers, and set them all on 

1 “ Multi, ut villa mimeipioriim capita, per Christianorum terras, pretic 
venditi.” Abarbuut'l, in Ben Virga ut supra. 

2 BernnUles, as quoted by Llorente, and also by Sir. Prescott. 
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shore, on a desert coast, without provisions. They 
dispersed : one, a father, saw his beautiful wife pen' ll 
before his eyes — fainted himself with exhaustion - 
and, waking, beheld his two children dead by his side. 1 
A few made their way to a settlement of the Jews. 
Some reached the coast of Genoa, but they bore famine 
with them ; they lay perishing on the shore, — tin; 
clergy approached with the crucifix in one hand and 
provisions in the other, — nature was too strong for 
faith — they yielded, and were baptized. A Genoese, 
an eye-witness, describes their landing and their suffer¬ 
ings. He commences with these expressive • words: 
“At first sight their treatment might seem praise¬ 
worthy, as doing honor to our God; perhaps there was 
some little cruelty in it, since we considered them not 
as beasts, but as men created by God. 2 It was wretched 
to witness their sufferings; they were wasted away 
with hunger, especially sucklings and infants ; mothers 
half alive carried their children famishing with hunger 
in their arms, and died holding them. Many expired 
from cold, others with squalor and thirst. The tossing 
about on the sea and the unaccustomed miseries of the 
voyage had destroyed an incredible multitude. I 
speak not of the cruelty and rapacity with which they 
were treated by the captains of the ships. Some were 
thrown into the sea by the cupidity of the sailors: 
some lived to sell their children to pay for their pas¬ 
sage. Many came into the city, but were not permitted 
to stay long, — by the ancient laws of Genoa not above 

1 Abarbnnel, p. 323. 

2 “ Res htec primo aspechi laudabilis visa est, quia decus noslrm Teli- 
gionis respiceret, set! aliquantulum in se crudelitatis continere. si eogjioii 
bell tins sed homines a Deo crentos consideravinius.’* Mr. Present 1 1 who 
translated Hie whole passages (ii. p. 232), omitted this characteristic sen¬ 
tence. Seneraga de Rcb. Gen. apud Murntori, xxiv. 521,522. 
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three days. They were allowed, however, to refit 
their vessels, and to recruit themselves some days from 
their fatigues: except that they could move, and that 
with difficulty, you would have thought them dead. 
They were crowded on the Mole with the sea on all 
sides; so many died that the air was infected; ulcers 
broke out, and the plague which visited Genoa the 
next year was ascribed to that infection.” The acts 
of the clergy and the compulsory baptism rest on Jew¬ 
ish tradition. 1 Into Rome the fugitives were admitted, 
but they were received with the utmost inhospitality 
by their own brethren, fearful that the increased num¬ 
bers would bring evil upon the community; even the 
profligate heart of Alexander the Sixth was moved 
with indignation. — “ This is something new,” he ex¬ 
claimed; “I had always heard that a Jew had ever 
compassion on a Jew.” The Pope commanded the 
resident Jews to evacuate the country; they bought 
the revocation of the edict at a. considerable price. 2 
Those who reached Fez were not permitted to enter 
the town ; the king, though by no means unfriendly, 
dreaded the famine they might cause among his own 
subjects. They were encamped on the sand, suffering 
all the miseries of hunger; living on the roots they 
dug up, or the grass of the held, “ happy, says one 
Jewish authority, “if the grass had been plentiful:” 3 
yet, even in this state, they religiously avoided the vio¬ 
lation of the Sabbath by plucking the grass with their 
hands ; they grovelled on their knees, and eropt it with 
their teeth. Worse than all, they were exposed to the 
most wanton barbarities of the savage .people. An 

1 Schevet Judah. 

• 2 Abarbanel, tit supra. 

8 Ibid., ut supra, in Schevet Judah, p. 324. 
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Arab violated a maiden before her parent’s face,—re¬ 
turned and stabbed her to the heart, lest he should 
have begotten a child infected with the Jewish faitli, 
Another woman, unable to bear the sfght of her pining 
child in his agony, struck him dead to the earth with a 
large stone. Many sold their children for bread. The 
king of the country afterwards declared all such chil¬ 
dren free. A pirate of Sallee allured a number of 
youths — one. hundred and fifty — on board his ship, 
with the promise of provisions,—-and, amid the shrieks 
of the parents on the shore, set sail, and sold his booty 
in some distant port. The captain had intended to 
murder them all; a merchant on board the ship remon¬ 
strated. “ How can I otherwise avenge the blood of 
Christ, whom the Jews slew?” argued the avaricious 
captain, intent on his plunder. “ Christ himself,” was 
the reply, “ allowed his blood to be shed to redeem 
mankind.” 2 It was not thought wrong to cast them 
out on the wild shore. Another party were landed by 
a barbarous captain of a ship, entirely naked and ut terly 
desolate on the African coast: the first, who ascended 
a hill to survey the country, were dovoured by wild 
beasts, which came howling down upon the rest of the 
miserable crew. They plunged into the sea, and stood 
shivering in the water till the wild beasts retreated: 
they then crept hack to the beach. For five days they 
remained in this miserable plight, and were rescued by 
the humane activity of the captain of another vessel, 
who sent, his boat to their relief. 

But these were the acts of savage barbarians or la w- 
less pirates. In Portugal they trusted to the faith of 
kings. They offered to Joam II. a large sum, for per¬ 
mission to enter his kingdom. The more intolerant of 
1 Abarbanel, wt supra, 328, 331 
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]jis advisers urged him to refuse all terms; but the 
poverty of the king triumphed over Ids bigotry. They 
were admitted at the price of eight crusadoes a head 

__ children at the breast alone excepted from the tax. 

The frontier was lined with toll-gatherers, and they 
were permitted to enter only at particular places. They 
were merely to pass through the country, and embark 
for Africa,—with the exception of artificers in brass 
and iron, who were to enter at half-price, and, if they 
chose, might remain. They brought the plague with 
them, and many lay perishing by the wayside. Eight 
months elapsed, and many still lingered in the country, 
— either too poor to obtain a passage, or terrified by 
the tales of-horrid cruelty inflicted on their brethren 
by the Moors. All these were made slaves, — the 
youth were baptized by force, and drafted off to colo¬ 
nize the unwholesome island of St. Thomas. The new 
king, Emmanuel, commenced his reign with a hopeful 
act of mercy : he enfranchised the slaves; he seemed 
inclined to protect the resident Jews within his realm. 
But he wedded the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and brought home, a dowry of cruelty and intolerance. 
The son-in-law must follow the example of his parents: 
he deserved to win their favor by surpassing them 
even in their own barbarity. He named a day for all 
Jews to quit the kingdom, and appointed certain ports 
for their embarkation. Before that time he issued 
another secret order to seize all children under four¬ 
teen years of age, to tear them from the arms, the 
bosoms of their parents, and disperse them through 
the kingdom, fo be baptized and brought up as Chris¬ 
tians. The secret transpired, and, lest they should 
conceal their children, it was instantly put in execu¬ 
tion. Great God of Mercy, this was in the name of 
21 
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Christianity! Frantic mothers threw their children into 
the wells and rivers, — they destroyed them with their 
own hands. One mother threw herself at the feet, of 
the kina as he was riding to church. She had already 
lost six children; she implored that her youngest might 
he spared to her. The courtiers repelled her with 
scorn and ill-usage. The king told them to let her 
go, “the poor bitch deprived of her whelps! But, 
though stifled in the heart of the monarch, the voice 
of Nature still spoke in that of the people, however 
bigoted. They assisted the Jews to conceal their chil¬ 
dren. By a new act of perfidy, Emmanuel suddenly 
revoked the order for their embarkation at two of the 
ports which he had named. Many werc-thrown back 
upon Lisbon, and the delay made them liable to the 
law. The more steadfast in their faith were shipped 
off as slaves, but the spirits of many were broken: on 
condition that they might receive back their children, 
and that government would not scrutinize their con¬ 
duct too closely for twenty years, they submitted to 
baptism. Yet most of these were reserved, if possible, 
for a more dreadful fate. About ten years after, some 
of them wore detected celebrating the Passover, or 
by one account eating bitter herbs before the Passover. 
For this offence some were imprisoned. The heavier 
charges inflamed the popular resentment against them. 
In this state of the public mind, it happened that a 
monk was displaying a crucifix to the eyes of the won¬ 
dering people, through a narrow aperture in which a 
light streamed, — the light, he declared, of the mani¬ 
fest Deity. While the devout, multitude were lislrii- 
ino - in Wind devotion, one man alone was seen to 
smile : he had, in fact, discovered a lamp behind the 
mysterious crucifix. In a rash moment he dropped 
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the incautious expression, that if God would manifest 
himself by water (the year had been unusually dry 
and sultry) rather than by fire, it would be for the 
public advantage. The scandalized multitude recog¬ 
nized in the infidel speaker a New Christian. They 
rushed upon him, dragged him by the hair into the 
market-place, and there murdered him. His brother 
stood wailing over the body; he instantly shared his 
fate. From every quarter the Dominicans rushed forth 
with crucifixes in their hands, crying out, “ Revenge, 
revenge! Down with the heretics; root them out; 
exterminate them ! ” A Jewish authority asserts that 
they offered to every one who should murder a Jew, 
'that his sufferings in purgatory should be limited to 
a hundred days. The houses of the converts were 
assailed, — men, women, and children involved in a 
promiscuous massacre, — even those who fled into the 
churches, embraced the sacred relics, or clung to the 
crucifixes, were dragged forth and burned. The king 
was absent: on his return he put on great indignation. 
The ringleaders of the riot were punished; and the 
New Christians, who escaped, became for the future 
more cautious. 

My History may well close this melancholy scene 
with the description of it in somewhat later Jewish 
tradition, instinct as that description is with touches of 
biblical pathos: “In that year the exiles from Jeru¬ 
salem were driven away from Sphard by command of 
the wicked ones, Ferdinand, King of Sphard, and his 
wife Isabella, and were thence dispersed into the four 
wings of the earth. And they went in ships, whither 
the wind allowed them to go, — unto Africa and Asia, 
and the land of Yavan and Turkey; and they dwell 
therein unto this day. And there came upon them 
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many sorrows and afflictions, and the souls of the peo¬ 
ple became weary on the way. For some of them the 
Turks killed, to take out the gold which they had 
swallowed to hide it; and some of them hunger and 
the plague consumed; and some of them wore east 
naked by the captain upon the isles of the sea; and 
some of them were sold for men-servants and maid-ser¬ 
vants in Genoa and its villages ; and some of them were 
drowned in the sea. See, 0 Lord, whom hast thou 
afflicted so much that a man should consume his fruit! 
For there were among then* who were cast into the 
isles of the sea upon Provence, a Jew and his old 
father fainting from hunger, begging bread; and there 
was no one to break unto him .in a strange country. 
And the man went and sold his little son for bread, to 
restore the soul of the old man. And it came to pass, 
when he returned unto his father, that he found him 
fallen down dead, and he rent his clothes. And he 
returned unto the baker to take his son, and the baiter 
would not give him back. And he cried out with a 
sore and bitter cry for his son, and there was none to 
deliver. All this befell us in the year Rabbim (for 

the sons of the desolate are many). 

Yet have we not forgotten thee, neither have we dealt 
falsely in thy covenant. And now, O God, be not far 
oft ; hasten to help us, O Lord 1 For thy sake we are. 
killed all the day; we are counted as sheep for the 
slaughter. Make haste to help us, O God of onr sal¬ 
vation 1 Plead our cause and deliver us. 

“And also unto them that had changed their glory 
for an unprofitable one, in the days of the priest Fra 
Vincenzio Sadi. This Isabella was a Satan in those 
days, And she set searchers and spies over them, to 
see if they walked in the law of their Messiah or not. 
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And they burned by hundreds of them for no cause; 
and all that they had they plundered daily. And then 
they began to flee, and to go unto Turkey, to serve 
God as at this day.” R. Joshua fiercely adds : “And 
the Lord was zealous for his people, and gave unto 
those kings the recompense of the works of their hands. 
For their daughter died in Portugal while she was 
laboring with child ; and her eldest son died in Prague, 
and there was no male child left to inherit her domin¬ 
ion. And the Queen Isabella became weary of her life, 
and half of her flesh was consumed by the evil and 
lasting plague that is called cancer, and she died. 

“ In Portugal also the destructions increased, and 
the enemies decreed by the power of the sword that 
none should walk according to the Law of Moses the 
servant of the Lord. And the Jews took their sons 
and their daughters, and sent them unto the isles of 
the sea wherein no one dwelled. And many hallowed 
the Holy One of Israel; but many fell down and wor¬ 
shipped the Image, and changed their glory tor an 
unprofitable one.” 

R. Joshua proceeds to say that there arose upon the 
fugitives a priest as a Satan. The inhabitants killed 
them, and had no compassion upon man or woman. 
The king was absent from Lisbon. On his return, he 
ordered the priest to be burned, his accomplices to be 
put to death. 

“ And many Jews went out from Portugal at that 
time, and went unto the East country to serve the 
Lord our God as at the first; and they have dwelled 
there unto this day. And many were left halting 
between two opinions ; they feared the Lord, yet swore 
by the image of the uncircumcised, and went daily 
unto their churches. And they have increased, and 
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become mighty in riches until this day. From that day 
and afterwards there was not a man left in all the king¬ 
doms of Splint'd who was called by the name of 
Israel.” 1 

How deep a wound was inflicted on the national 
prosperity by this act of “ the most Christian sovereign ” 
cannot easily be calculated; but it may be reckoned 
among the most effective causes of the decline of 
Spanish greatness. It was not only the wealth, which, 
notwithstanding the most vigilant perquisition, they 
carried away, though that for those times no doubt was 
enormous. A Jew, probably an African refugee, alter 
the taking of Malaga, ransomed 450 of his brethren at 
a cost of 27,000 doubloons. We have seen the vast 
sum offered to the king by Abarbanel to buy off the 
edict of expulsion. There are many records of the 
secret luxury and magnificence of the Spanish Jews in 
the darkest times. What was a much more severe loss, 
they carried away all the industry and the commerce of 
the land. The loss of the gold and silver (alone con¬ 
sidered wealth in those days) which disappeared with 
them, would have been replaced before long by the in¬ 
flux of the precious metals from America. But the 
loss of industry was irreparable in a country where pride 
and indolence proscribed all such pursuits as base and 
sordid, and where the richest body, the Church, con¬ 
tributed nothing, either directly or by the improvement 
of the land, to the support of the State. With the 
Moors and with the Jews vanished all tlie rich cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil, and all internal and external commerce. 2 

1 U. Joseph, i. 322, 32G. R. Joseph’s own ancestors fled from Navarre (o 
Avignon; some of his relations fled lo Turkey* Ills lulher, when In* was 
five years old, migrated to flic neighborhood of Genoa; exiled 1’rom 
Genoa, he lived at Novi (p. 415). 

2 Amador de los Kios, p. 1GG. 
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k You call this,” the Sultan Bajazet is reported to have 
said of Ferdinand, “ a politic king, who impoverishes 
his own kingdom to enrich mine ! " 1 

Nevertheless, it is certain that in the Peninsula 
Judaism still lurked in the depth of many hearts, inac¬ 
cessible even to the searching scrutiny of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. Secret Jews are said to have obtained the 
highest offices of the State, and even of the Church, 
to have worn the cowl of the monk, and even to have 
sat on the tribunal of the Inquisition. The celebrated 
Jewish physician Orobio stated that lie had peisonal 
knowledge of many of his brethren who thus eluded 
the keen eye of the bloodhounds of the Holy Office. 
Cloisters, of monies and nuns, were full of Jews; there 
were canons, bishops, Inquisitors, not only of Jewish 


1 Then.' is a correspondence between {be Jews ol Spnin and the Jews of 
Constantinople, such palpable forgeries us to he in themselves ol no value, 
but curious as showing the Spanish notion of the motives and character of 
the Jews. The Jews’ letter runs thus: il Honorable Jews, health and grace 
Tie with you! Know ye that the King of Spain, by a public proclamation, 
wishes to .mike us Christians, mid to rob us of nil our property, lie takes 
away our lives, destroys our synagogues, and inflicts upon us other vexa¬ 
tions, which trouble us, and make us uncertain avliat to do. By the Law of 
Moses we prttv and entreat you to summon an assembly, and to send its, as 
speedily as possible, the result of your deliberations." Thu Jews of Con¬ 
stantinople replied: “ beloved brethren in Moses, we have received your 
letter, in which you describe tin: torments and miseries which you suiter, in 
which we fully participate. This is the advice of the great Satraps and of 
the Rabbins. 1'or what you say concerning tile King of Spam wishing to 
make you Christians, dn so, since you cannot do otherwise. As to the order to 
plunder you of your goods, make your sons merchants, and plunder them ot 
theirs, l’or what you say of taking away your lives, make vouv sons apothe¬ 
caries and physicians, and take away theirs. They destroy, you say, your 
syumoigues: make vour sous clergymen, that they may profane their religion 
and their churches’ If they afflict you with oilier vexations, strive to get 
state employments for yo.tr children, in order to revenge yourselves upon 
them. l)o not depart from these instructions, and you will see, bv ex¬ 
perience, that, from down-trodden as you are, you will soon be held in con¬ 
sideration. Ussaf, Evince of Hie Jews of Constantinople.” Amador do ins 
Hies, from MSS. in the Library of Madrid. The Spaniard will not abso- 
lutely give up the uutheiiticity of these letters. 
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descent, but in heart Jews. 1 They were rich, many of 
them, and money could easily obtain certificates of 
pure Christianity. This profound and widespread hypoc¬ 
risy may seem to some almost to justify the Inquisi¬ 
tion ; but it shows also how it was baffled in spite of all 
its zealous cruelty. Mr. Borrow relates a strange story 
of secret Jews in the Church of Spain in our own days'; 
some of the most learned performing, with seeming 
solemnity and earnestness, the ceremonial of the 
Church, but in spirit still faithful to the Law of Muses. 2 

If these proofs were insufficient, the lurid light of 
Autos da Fe still betrayed the fact that Jews, undis¬ 
guised Jews, lingered on the forbidden soil of Spain. 


1 ' Quid dicurn do Hispanic, et I ’or. Iigal 1 iu? Uiji ex Judieis upu-tatis 
fere onines et principes et nubiles et populures origincm diieinit, quod in 
eis rcglnnibiis udeo iiotum est, ut nemo dubitaverit; qiuimvis pro iimigiiife 
nobilitatis et dignitatibus piwsurtini tcclesinsttch obtinehdis Judaismmn nlj- 
jurare oportet, et iuformationes exliibere (piod ab Israeli oriutidi non Hunt ; 
quod falsis testibus udbibitis, ut in regia, nuro e/inm faveiite facile eouso- 
quuntur. Aden omnia moiiaelioniiii clauslra ntque moniulimn Judaaornni 
plena, Canoniei, /nqvisUorts, Ap/.'I Opi phd’t/tit ex Jiidiuis proeedunt. Non 
patiei in corde Jiuluiznnt, et propter ea bona tempoindiu Chris!inni.-rmiin 
simulant; ex quibus aliqiii resiplscunt, ut, ut possunt, efl'iigiunt.” J.imbordi, 
in bis answer, suy.s: -Mmuieborum qunrumeunque eamobiii in Hispimiu 
istinsmodi sectoral is In.minibus esse replota." Limboreli, Amina Collutio 
(Gouda, lfi'87), pp. 102 , 2(H), 270 . 

“And ninny -were lull bulling between two opinions: they feared the 
tord, yet swore liy the image of the uneircunieised, and went daily into 
llioir churches, and they have increased and become mighty unto this day.’’ 
Rabbi Joseph, p, 327. 

Mr. Borrow, Bible in Spain, p. 233 (see also the story on p. 300), gives 
this extraordinary conversation between himself and a Jew who passed for 
a Christian. “ Have you reason," says Mr- Borrow, “ to suppose that ninny 
of you are to be found aiming the priesthood ? ” Abarbaiiel: “ Not to sup¬ 
pose, bill to know it. There lire many such as 1 amongst the priesthood, 
mid not amongst the inferior priesthood either. Some of the most learned 
and fumed of those of Spain have been of us, or of our blood at least; and 
many ol them at this day think as I do. They perform all the Catholic 
ceremonies, and then sit down upon the lloor and curse." Abnrlianel men- 
tiions an archbishop wlto, having acknowledged iiis inclinations at heart to 
Judaism, died in the odor of sanctity. 
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At the burning of a young Jewish woman, Philip III. 
had the weakness to shudder. The Inquisitor declared 
that the king must atone for this crime by his blood. 
He was bled; the pale guilty blood burned by the 
executioner. 1 

At all events, if Jews did not, as they rcrtainly did, 
still defile the soil of Spain, their contaminating blood 
lingered in the veins of the greatest and noblest, —the 
dukes with the most magnificent titles and hereditary 
dignities. That blood, both in Spain and Portugal, 
was as ineffaceable as negro blood in the United States 
of America, — the pure red of princes, even of kings, 
was tainted. The shrewd Venetian ambassador, in 
the reign of Philip the Second and his successor, ob¬ 
serving how deeply the priesthood, as well as the laity, 2 3 
were polluted with Jewish blood, doubted whether 
their Christianity was more pure than their descent. 
And as late as towards the close of the last century, it 
is told of Pombal, that the King of Portugal, Joseph I., 
proposed to issue an edict that all who were descended 
from Jews should wear a yellow cap. Pombal appeared 
in the Council with three yellow caps. The king de¬ 
manded the meaning of this strange accoutrement: 
“ One is for your Majesty, one for the Grand Inquisitor, 
one for myself.” 


1 Grdgoire, Regeneration des Juifs, quoted by M. Bednrride, note, 

p. 553. 

3 “ E chi sa la poca consciouza, che la majrgior parte eosi dei preti, cosi 
tlei laid Liene lielle cose essonziale, a die molti di loro fresenmente des- 
cendrtno da Mori e da Elmo, dubita grnmluniente, else il cuore e l’aninio 
non correspond a alle apparenze. Alle Gerbe, innanzi die si perdesse il 
forte, molto passarono a i Turclii, lasdando i ooinpatfni e la fede. Aleuni 
nella Golctta, poco fa trattarono di darla ugli inliddi: o in Murcia, come 
scrissi, si .scoperse una graiulissiina copia d‘ Ebrei.” Relazione di Paolo 
Tiepolo, 1503 (in the reign of Philip II.), vol. v. p. 18. See also Rdaziono 
di Sornnzo, 1505, p. 82. 
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Spain — even in her lowest decrepitude — indulged 
m what might seem the luxury of persecution. The 
Marquis de Villars, Ambassador of France from 1678 
to 1682, describes as an eye-witness a scene almost in¬ 
credible in its cruel and cowardly details. On the last 
day of June the theatre was erected hi the public Place 
of Madrid for a general jail-delivery of all the Inquisi¬ 
tion Courts in Spain, which had not taken place for 
forty-eight years. The trials lasted from nine in the 
morning to nine at night. The King was present,— 
that king, the poor idiot, Charles II. Above the King 
sat the Grand Inquisitor. 3 The most uoble grandees 
of Spain — men with the most glorious names and 
titles — acted as familiars of the Inquisition, and led 
the miserable victims upon the stage of the theatre. 
Eighteen Jews, men and women, — two relapsed and 
one Mohammedan, — were condemned to the flames. 
Fifty other Jews and Jewesses were condemned to 
bear the san-benito, and to imprisonment for different 
terms. The King sat there the whole day, staring with 
his stupid eyes on the scene as if it had been a play, 
iwd saw the ignorant monks savagely beating the 
wretched victims to compel them to kneel at the altar. 
The following night those condemned to the flames 
were executed without the city. The monks, not con¬ 
tent with harassing them by arguments, according to 
Villars’s words, little likely to shake their faith in their 

1 I cannot refrain from citing from IJorcnteo. passage relating to tlm great 
persecutor: In the vonr 141)8 (lind Thomas de Torquemudu, who had pre¬ 
sided over the Inquisition, and governed nil its proceedings fin* sixteen 
years. In that time it is reckoned that, under this Christian judge- 
victims had perished at the stake; 0500 had been burned in alligy, Those 
who had suffered other penalties, infamy, perpetual imprisonment, confisca¬ 
tion, amounted to 00,000. And with this mas? of human bloodshed and 
human misery upon his soul, Thomas de Torqitemiula was prepared to 
undergo, according to his own creed, the judgment of Jesus Christ.” 
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religion, burned them with torches in order to force 
them to confess Christianity. Some persons, it may 
he hoped in mercy, dispatched them with their swords. 
The howling people heaped stones upon them. The 
Jews bore their sufferings with admirable constancy, 
“ worthy,” says Villars, “ of a better cause. Some 
plunged into the fire. These executions,” continues 
Villars, “ by no means diminished the number of Jews 
in Spain ; while these wretched Jews were burned for 
their faith, other Jews held high offices, especially in 
finance, and lived in credit and respect.” 1 

I close this dreary Book with this touching incident. 
To a late period the Jews scattered over the world 
retained the precious recollection of their glorious and 
pleasant days in Spain, and their fond hopes of return 
to that delicious climate. It was recorded in their 
prayers. Long afterwards they sought, for their Feast 
of Tabernacles, branches of the orange-trees under 
whose fragrant shade they had reposed in Spain and 
Portugal. Even in the seventeenth century German 
Jews travelled to Spain to obtain branches of these 
hallowed trees for their synagogues. 2 

1 From the M('■moires cle Villars, printed by Mr. Stirling for the Philo- 
bSbHan Society, pp. 187, 191. 

2 Buxtori; Synagoga Judaica, c. xxi. Depping, p. 434. 
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JEWS OF ITALY. 

Early Period — The Popes — The Family of Peter Leonis — Martin V. 

On the Jews of Italy my History lias maintained 
almost total and significant silence. During the darker 
ages, if they attained not in Italy the same dangerous 
and distinctive opulence, neither were they exposed to 
the same cruel and sweeping calamities. The feudal 
system, so far as it was established in Italy (most fully 
in the Norman kingdom of Naples 1 ), degraded them, 
as in I ranee, England, and Germany, into the prop¬ 
erty of the lords. They were assigned over by one 
feudal sovereign to another, granted as gifts, made ob¬ 
jects of bargain, sale, and merciless exaction. 2 3 But 
the feudal system died out earlier and with more 
rapid dissolution in Italy than in the rest of Europe. 
The free cities assumed their independence, and in 
these the Jews seem generally to have lived in happy 
obscurity. The cities and the petty sovereigns were 

I On the Norman conquest of Sicily, deeds of purchase and sale, or con¬ 
tracts, were equally valid in Arabic, Greek, or Hebrew, “ in lingua Arnbica, 
Grreea, et Hebraic^, per manus notariornm Snracenorum, Grcecorum, et 
Hebrmorum, etsi solemnitatibus careant Christianornm.” Const. Panormit. 
apud Gregorio, Considerazioni sopra la Storia di Sicilia, 1.1, Provo, i. 11. 

Latins, Greeks, Jews, Saracens, were to be judged each by bis own law. 
Diploni. 1108, ibid. iv. 21, Prove. 

King Unger of Sicily brought Jewish silk-weavers to Sicily from tile 
Morea. Ann. Cavenses; Mnratori, vil. 921. 

3 See examples from Muratori, Ant. Med. vEv. cited above, p. 160. 
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too perpetually occupied with wars within themselves, 
and wars with their neighbors, to take up any sys¬ 
tematic policy concerning these scattered strangers; 
and the Jews cared little, so they were left in peace, 
for Guelph or Ghibelline, Pope or Emperor. 1 Neither 
was religious zeal in the peninsula so easily inflamed, 
so frantic or so bloodthirsty, as beyond the Alps. Italy, 
if cold to the glorious enthusiasm, was exempt from 
the blind fanaticism of the earlier Crusades. The cry 
of “ Hep ! Hep! ” was not raised, or, if raised, but 
feebly and rarely, in the Italian cities; their streets 
did not run with Jewish blood. 

But the great cause of the comparative quiet and 
security of the Italian Jews was that they were not 
the sole, and therefore not the few, envied and odious 
possessors of wealth. They did not engross the com¬ 
merce. In Naples and Sicily, Frederick the Second, 
though he published the terrible edicts of the Canon- 
law, as enacted by Innocent III., yet, with that pre¬ 
mature political wisdom with which he fostered trade 
and industry in all their branches, skilfully turned the 
political incapacity of the Jews to their advantage and 
to the advantage of the State. He deliberately, it 
might seem, made over to them the whole trade in 
money. Usury, which he could not, in the teeth of 
the Papal edicts and the popular feeling, declare to be 
lawful to the Christian, was not forbidden by the Di- 

1 Cause! rather asserts that they were mostly Ghih«.llines. They appear, 
in the wars of the Angcvins and Aragonese for Sicily and Naples, to have 
heei^ against the Pope and the French. 

Oassel quotes a letter of Pope Martin III. “ A li peril di Judei dilla Isula 
di Sicilia Martinu Papa terzu manda quilli ssilnti, siecomu a corroiupituri 
di puei, o di Christian! ueidalori e spargitnri de lu san-'ue di nnstri figli.” 
p. 143. The article has much more on Jews in Sicily. Compare also Amuri, 
Vespro Siciliauo, 
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vine law to the Jew: aliens from the Christian Church, 
they could not he hound by its laws, and under the 
royal license might carry on this baleful, as it was 
thought, but, as he knew, necessary traffic. 1 But in 
Italy generally the money transactions were not entirely 
in their hands; they were not alone enriched by and 
hated for the practice of usury. From an early period 
the Lombards, the Florentines, the Caorsini, were their 
rivals in that business, so necessary, yet so detested, 
and which, beyond the Alps, marked out the Israelites, 
and them alone, as the’victims of hate and rapacity. 
The Christians are the objects of Dante’s withering 
scorn for their exaction and avarice. Even beyond 
the Alps the Italians became the rivals of the Jews 
and competitors for gain and its inevitable conse¬ 
quences. The direct, taxes levied by the Popes on 
Latin Christendom, annates, first-fruits, Peter’s pence, 
assessments on rich conventual foundations, the votive 
offerings of pious kings and nobles to the Holy See, 
the contributions for the Crusades, of which the Popes 
constituted themselves the treasurers : the vast expense 
of all ecclesiastical suits, and of those offices of the 
Roman Court which had long been proverbial for their 
cost ; in short, all the sources of the remorseless rapac¬ 
ity, venality, and extortion with which Rome was 
taunted for centuries,—all these world - embracing 
financial operations required agents, and by degrees 

i “ A nexu tanicn pnesentis Constitiitionis nostro? Judieos tanlnm cxcf- 
pimus, in qnilms non potest nrgui foenus illidtum divina lege prnliibUum, 
qnos constat non esse sub legibus a boatiRsimis patribus institute, quos 
etiam auct"ritat<* nostra? licentias improbum feenum volumns excrceie." 
Const, lieg. SicuUe, apud Canciani, i. *307. (What did they pay Tor Liu? 
license.?) See also, in Gregorio III., Prove, p. xxxvi., Frederick * 
concerning Jewish gardeners in Palermo. They were very skilful in iho 
cultivation of fruit-trees; they were no doubt much employed by the 
lightened Emperor in translations from the Arabic. See back, p. 208. 
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bankers, in foreign countries, for their collection and 
transmission. Italians, even churchmen, even cardi¬ 
nals, soon became adepts, active, sagacious adepts, in 
all these pecuniary transactions. We more often hear 
these Papal tax-gatherers taunted with Jewish avarice 
and usuriousness than with Jewish descent or creed. 
It is true that on the expulsion of the Jews from France 
by Philip Augustus many of the .richest Jews took 
refuge in Northern Italy. There they are said — but 
the fact is by no means certain — to have invented 
letters of change and credit, which their extensive cor¬ 
respondence and honorable fidelity to each other ren¬ 
dered a safe means for these incipient dealings with the 
money-market of Europe. But even if the Jews had, 
it may he in a ruder way, forestalled this simple in¬ 
vention, the Lombards and Italians were not slow in 
availing themselves of, and securing an ample share, 
if not almost the whole, of these profits. Philip the 
Fair found his Italian bankers not less tempting ob¬ 
jects of plunder (some of them he had himself em¬ 
ployed to levy his grinding taxation) than the Jews. 
At all events, the Jews, if we may so speak, were 
held not to be the only or the worst Jews in Italy. 
If they enjoyed not the monopoly of money-making, 
they escaped the monopoly of detestation, and that 
which followed detestation — persecution, pillage, some¬ 
times massacre. 

If the Popes, faithful to the milder tradition of Greg¬ 
ory the Great, were on the whole more humane and 
Christian, it must he acknowledged that they had not 
the same temptations as the poorer and more embar¬ 
rassed sovereigns of Europe. The Jews of Paris or of 
Languedoc, of London or of York, of the cities on the 
Rhine, offered a rich prey to the rapacity of the kings 
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or the great feudal nobles. These potentates felt, too, 
occasionally, or affected, commiseration for tlieir people, 
heavily burdened with debts, these debts iniquitously 
and irreligiously, as it was universally believed, aggra¬ 
vated by usury. In Rome the Jews were, some few 
of them probably of a higher, others of a much lower 
class. The higher were obliged to content themselves 
with more moderate gains, and therefore more moderate 
wealth, moderate at least as contrasted with that of the 
higher clergy, the officials of the Papal Curia, and the 
religious foundations. The lower probably kept up the 
hereditary and traditionary offices of peddlers and dealers 
in small wares, which they held during the old Empire. 
Contempt and poverty would secure them against 
violent persecution. History and legislation, even the 
legislation of the Church, are totally or almost totally 
silent about the Italian, and especially the Roman, Jews 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. In those wild 
times of the law of the strongest, even Jews would not 
ventime, or would be unable, to become perilously 
wealthy. In the eleventh century occurs one persecu¬ 
tion. Some poor Jews were executed on account of 
an earthquake. 1 In the latter half of that century one 
family alone, but that a renegade family, the Peter 
Leonis, 2 having submitted to baptism, rose, during the 

1 Adcmar, Hist. iii. 52. 

2 “ Cnjns iutis, cum inrcstitnabilem pccuninm multipliei corrogn«sot 

usurfi, susceptnm circumcisionem baptismatis undfl damjmavit. 

Factns diguitato Romanus, mini genus ut formain regina p ecu ilia donut, 
nlternis mntrimoniis omnos sibi linbiles civitatis ascivil.” According to 
Arnulf, the Antipope, hud a Jewish countenance, 11 qui eL Judaicum facie 
represent at iniflginem, et perddiam veto refert.” Arnulf, Motiutn. Germ, 
vii. p. 711. 

But the hatred of the Jews appears even more strongly. After accusing 
the Antipope of bestial incest, he adds ns an aggravation, — “Jam nee 
Judieus quidem sod Judico deterior.” Arnulf speaks of the numerous 
progen} r and infinite wealth of the Peter Leonis. 
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strife between the Popes and the Emperors, to great 
power, gave consuls, patricians to the city of Rome, 
and if not a Pope, an Antipope, who was crowned and 
for a time maintained his authority in the Vatican. It 
is from the invectives of the enemies of Anaeletus II. 
that we obtain our fullest knowledge of the rise of this 
remarkable family. Its founder, according to these 
writers, a Jew, in the days of Pope Gregory VII., had 
scraped up enormous wealth by nefarious usury. This 
wealth made him a useful, in the days of his exigency 
no doubt a welcome, partisan of the Pope. Had the 
commanding mind of Hildebrand anything to do with 
Peter’s conversion ? At all events he became a Chris¬ 
tian, and was admitted to the rank and dignity of a 
Roman. The haughtiest and noblest families of Rome 
did not disdain to ally themselves to the Jew by inter¬ 
marriages with his sons and daughters. Peter Leonis, 
the second of the race, had a strong tower-palace near 
the Temple of Marcellus, not far from which is now 
the Ghetto, even then no doubt occupied by his Jewish 
kindred. If an inscription which was once in the 
Church of S. • Alesio marks the grave of that Peter 
Leonis, he had attained the rank of consul. The son 
of the same Peter Leonis became cardinal, became 
Antipope under the title of Anaeletus II. St. Bernard, 
the ardent partisan, the maker almost of Innocent II., 

Compare Chron. Maurin. Duschcsne, iv. 576. 

If ttie epitaph quoted by Baronins, nnn* 1111, refers to Leo, tlie founder 
of the family, the Jew hitusolf had a noble mother: — 

“ lUc.jueet in tnmulo Leo, Til* par euneti fidelis 
. Sedis apostolicic tempore «|iio viguit. 

Itoimn nutus, opum dives, probus efc if it is alto. 

Sanguine maternn nnhilitntus emt. 
l’nidens at sapiens, lit codo pane sub oinni 
Agnltus at Celebris, semper in urbe manenfl, 

Virgo ter souls fuerat cum solo diebua 
Quando Biinm yitie finierat spatium.” 

22 
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does uot scrapie to taunt Anacletus with the indelible 
reproach of his Jewish descent. He is indignant that 
the offspring of a Jew should occupy the chair of St. 
Peter. 1 The Archbishop of Ravenna brands the schism 
of Anacletus as the heresy of Jewish unbelief. 2 

It is in their homage to the successful rival of their 
renegade descendant that the Jews in other parts of 
Europe, those especially of Rome, iu a more marked 
manner on the accession of Alexander II., emerge into 
notice. To Innocent no doubt they would be eager to 
show their allegiance, as disclaiming all sympathy with 
him who was mocked by his enemies as a Jewish pon¬ 
tiff, and would be more odious to them as sprung from 
an apostate. On the entrance of Alexander II. into 
Rome they appear as a guild or corporation. (This 
may seem to imply an ancient and recognized establish¬ 
ment.} They have their place in the solemn proces¬ 
sions, with their standard, among judges, clergy, and 
other guilds. They carry, as it appears according to 
custom, the Book of the Law, the Old Testament, as 
their badge. The grateful Pope not only accepts their 
homage as faithful subjects; he issues <an edict, pro¬ 
hibiting all interference with their synagogues, all insult 
to their religious rites. In the twelfth century Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudola found the Jewish congregation at 
Rome (they amounted only to two hundred) hold in 
respect, and exempt from tribute. As in other coun¬ 
tries, the Pope’s (Alexander III.’s 3 ) steward and 

1 “Ut C6nst.it .1 udaicam sobolem stsdum Petri iu Christo occupnssu inju 
rifl.” Epist. 134. 

2 “ Judaic® perfidioe lueresis." Apml Mansi, xxi. 434. 

3 Asher's edition, p. .3S el ,ieq. Alexander lit. was Pupa from 1153 to 
1181, but during n great part of his pontificate was not at limne. Zinur 
dales Benjamin’s visit between 1153 and 1107. Benjamin's strange stories 
of the sights of Home ant very curious. He mentions St. Peter's on the 
si.te of the large palace of Julius Ocesur. “ The extent of ground covered 
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minister of liis private property was a Jew, R. Jechiel, 
a. handsome, prudent, ancl wise man. Benjamin found 
Jews in other cities: 300 in Capua, 500 in Naples, 600 
in Salerno (the principal medical university in Christen¬ 
dom), 20 principal men in Amalfi, 200 in Benevento, 
200 in Melfi, 40 in Ascoli, 200 in Trani, none in Bari, 
300 in Taranto, 500 in Otranto. 1 

The Acts of Innocent III. and of the Lateran 
Council were addressed rather to the Jews of the 
Catholic world than to those of Rome, the prohibition 
to hold offices of dignity and trust (they were to for¬ 
feit all the emolument of such charges to the poor) ; 
the fatal statute commanding them to wear a distinctive 
mark on their dress. The protective law of Honorius 
III. looked to the Jews of Spain. Gregory IX., 
though in general he maintained the more tolerant 

by rained and inhabited parts of Rome amounts to four-imd-i weoty miles. 
Von there find eighty hulls of the eighty eminent kings who are called 
Iniperutor, from King Tarrpiin to King Fepin, the father of Charles who 
first completed Spain and wrested it from the Mohammedans. In the out¬ 
skirts nf Rome is the palace of Titus, who was rejected by three hundred 
senators in uoiiseipieneo id his having wasted three years in the contpiesfc of 
Jernshalaim, which task, according to their rule, ought to have been ac¬ 
complished in two rears!" He mentions also Ihe hall of the palace .of King 
Vespasinnil?, a very large and strong building (qy. the Coliseum?), as the 
marvellous Hall of King (iallia; also S. Giovanni in Form Latina, in which 
place of worship are two copper pillars, constructed by King Sehlomo (o. b. 
m.), whose name, Sehlomo ben David, is engraved upon each. The Jews 
in Rome told him that every year, about the time of the iitli of Ab, these 
pillars sweut so much that the water runs down from them, There is a 
cave, too, in which Tilus hid the vessels of the. I ample, and another con¬ 
taining (he sepulchres or those holy men, the ten martyrs of Hie kingdom. 

t. it. Jacob ball Jeliuduli, who travelled ill Frovencc 140 years later 
(Mincliath Kenneth, Letter 53, p. 115), reports that no .lews were to be 
found in his time from Provence to Rome; and even the small number 
found at Genoa, Fisa, and Lucca by our author, had disappeared, ihe 
latter city was also visited by Alien Kara. In tile, eastern and central parts, 
however, of Northern Italy, Jewish congregations were to lie met with at 
Venice, Ancona, Rieti, Fesaro, Bologna, Funn, Forli, l'errata, Fermo, 
Febriano, Ascoli, Perugia. R. Masha Zina (1400) mentions the Jewish 
traders at Lucca. Zunz, dote on Benjamin of Tudela, p. Id. 
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policy, yet enforced some restrictions. He prohibited 
the Jews from having Christian slaves, and forbade 
Christians to enter into religious disputations with the 
Jews. 

During the pontificate of Alexander IV. 1 there was 
a fierce persecution of the Jews in the kingdom of 
Naples. Jewish tradition affirms that among the Jews 
of Traui, Bari, and Naples, there were men of science, 
orators, and poets, superior to all in the world except in 
France. Was this the result of the enlightened rule 
of the Emperor Frederick II. (we have seen his pat¬ 
ronage of learned Jews) and that of King Manfred ? 
The tradition gives the cause of the popular outburst 
against the Jews. In Trani a monk, worsted in a 

O _ - 

quarrel with a Jew, revenged himself by hiding a cru¬ 
cifix in a dung-heap near the Jew’s house. He pre¬ 
tended to have received in a dream a revelation of this 
profane insult to Christianity. The people were in a 
fury; the magistrate, suspecting the monk, but unable 
to arrest the rage of the populace, advised the Jews to 
turn Christians. Some yielded ; some fled to Naples. 
There they fared worse: the story had spread; the 
rabble was up. Some abandoned their faith; others 
concealed themselves, and when the storm was over fled 
to distant countries. Alexander IV. interfered, Lot 
without much effect, in favor of the Jews. The king 
afterwards detected the fraud of the monk, but was 
afraid to put him to death : he was banished to one of 
the islands. 2 

We have heard the solemn voice of Innocent IV 
raised in favor of the Jews. The ambitious Nicolas J11.* 
scrupled not to arrest the fierce zeal of the Franciscans, 

i 1215-1261. 2 Selievet Jmlnh. ji. 141. 

8 On the character of Nicolas III. coinp. Latin Christianity, iv. 452, fee. 
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on whom he otherwise leaned as the most useful allies 
of the Papal power. The Franciscans demanded the 
forcible conversion of the Jews. The just edict of 
Nicolas III. appeals to the Christian example of the 
Popes, his predecessors, protects the Jews in their rights, 
in their property, and in their religion ; their festivals 
were to be respected, their cemeteries undisturbed; 
they were to be subject to no insult or molestation. 

The Jews, however, during the ensuing pontificates 
made, it would seem, extraordinary reprisals for these 
actual or threatened forcible conversions. Clement IV. 
published a Bull, 1 complaining that there were Chris¬ 
tians who embraced Judaism. Possibly these were the 
enforced converts, who fell back in more quiet times to 
their old faith; but the Bull broadly acknowledges 
Christian converts of both sexes to Judaism. 2 The 
Pope commanded the Inquisition to search out and 
punish the apostates, and the Jews who had abetted 
such apostasy. Nicolas IV. renewed this Bull in 
1288. 

During more than a century the Jews of Italy almost 
disappear; that century wms mostly occupied by the 
eventful pontificate of Boniface VIII., 3 the Babylonian 
Captivity of the Popes at Avignon, and the great schism. 
During the absence of the Popes from Rome their edicts 
and acts had more to do with the Jews of Provence 
and Languedoc than with those of Rome. 

1 Bulliirium sub ami. 1278. There is a copy of this Bull, on parchment, 
which once belonged to the Jews, in the Tr&or des Charles at Paris. Dep- 
piug, p. 405. 

2 u Judicos autem qui Christiano? utrhisqne sexus ad corum ritura exe- 
cruhilem induxerint, uut inveneritis de cietero ind lie elites, pfunsl debitn. pu~ 
n ini is; contradietores per eensurnm ecclesiastical!! nppellntioiie po.*>tpi>sit& 
compeseend'*: invoento ad hoc, si opus fuerit, auxilio braohii siecularis.” 
Apud Bay mild, sub turn. 1288. 

* Sub aim. 1299. 
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At the close of the schism, in the Council of Con¬ 
stance, on the election of Martin V., 1 the Jews of Con¬ 
stance appeared in the procession, as those of Rome 
were wont to do, with burning torches, and chanting 
Hebrew psalms, to do homage to the new Pontiff'. They 
offered to him the Book of the Law. The Pope re¬ 
ceived it, and returned it with these words, “ Ye have 
a law, but ye understand it not: old things are gone 
by ; all things are new.” 2 

Martin Y. issued a Bull from Mantua, which com¬ 
menced with words of unusual liberality. “ Since the 
Jews are made in the image of God, since a remnant 
of them shall he saved, since, further, their trading is 
profitable to Christians, and, lastly, since they solicit 
our countenance and our compassion, thus will we, in 
the same sense as Calixtus, Eugenius, Alexander, Clem¬ 
ent, Ccelestine, Innocent, Honorius, Gregory, Urban, 
Nicolas, and other former Popes of blessed memory.” 
He proceeds to protect their synagogues, their rites, 
their privileges, usages, and constitutions, as far as they 
do not violate public morals, or insult the Catholic faith. 
No Christian shall compel a Jew, even of the most 
tender age, to baptism; no one shall disturb them in 
their festivals ; they must pay on their part respect to 
the Christian worship of God. Pope Martin repealed 
all the hostile statutes of the Spanish Antipope, Peter 
of Luna: it was a temptation to annul the acts of an 
Antipope. Martin Y. also restrained the zeal of the 
monks, who endeavored to compel the Jews to bap- 

1 On ihe cliurnelcir of Martin V., I.ntin Christianity, vi. 73. 

,J Tlitire is another version of this story • The Pope refused to upeept tho 
book; the Emperor took it ami said: Your laws lire just and good; none 
of us rejects them : bill ve observe them not as yc ought. 1 ’ I be Pope added: 
“ May God remove the veil from your eyes, that ye may behold the ever¬ 
lasting light.” He blessed them in the name of the Father, Sou, ami Holy 
Ghost. E’Enlant, Cone, de Constance, ii. 107. 
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tisin, by prohibiting the traffic of Christians with them. 
He annulled the order of the General of the Domini¬ 
cans to compel them to hear sermons; he gave full 
license for trade with Jews. These were wise measures; 
how far counselled by the poverty or parsimony of 
Pope Martin, — how far his imputed avarice, which, at 
the close of his life, left him master of a great treasure, 
prompted them, — neither the traditions of the grateful 
Jews nor the taunts of Martin’s enemies, as far as I 
have observed, furnish any evidence. 

We have seen the violent Bull of Eugenius IY.; the 
wise and humane edict of Nicolas Y. relating to the 
Jews of Spain ; the reception of the wretched fugitives 
from Spain, at Genoa, and at Rome. I shall hereafter 
show the conduct of the later Popes to the children of 
Israel. 1 


l See the preceding Book. 
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Proscribed in so many kingdoms of Europe, exiled 
from Spain, the Jews again found shelter under the 
protection of the Crescent. In the North of Africa, 
the communities which had long existed were con¬ 
siderably increased. Jews of each sect, Karaites as 
well as Talmudists, are found in every part of that 
region. In many countries they derive, as might 
naturally be supposed, a tinge from the manners of 
the people with whom they dwell; and, among these 
hordes of fierce pirates and savage Moors, their char¬ 
acter and habits are impregnated with the ferocity of 
the land. In Egypt their race has never been ex¬ 
terminated; they once suffered a persecution under 
Hakim (a. c. 1020), which might remind them of the 
terrors of former days, but they seem afterwards to 
have dwelt in peace: Maimonides was the physician 
of Saladin. But the Ottoman Empire, particularly its 
European dominions, was the great final retreat of 
those who fled from Spain. 50,000 are estimated to 
have been admitted into that country, where the 
haughty Turk condescended to look down on them 
with far less contempt than on the trampled Greeks. 
The Greeks were Yesliir, slaves, they held their lives 
on sufferance : the Jews, Monsaphir, or visitors. They 
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settled in Constantinople and in the commercial towns 
of the Levant, particularly Salouiehi. 1 Here the Rab¬ 
binical dominion was reestablished in all its authority; 
schools were opened; the Semicha, or ordination, was 
reenacted; and R. Berab entertained some hopes of 
reestablishing the Patriarchate of Tiberias. The Os- 
manlis beheld with stately indifference this busy people, 
on one hand organizing their dispersed communities, 
strengthening their spiritual government, and laboring 
in the. pursuit of that vain knowledge which, being 
beyond the circle of tlie Koran, is abomination and 
folly to the true believer, even establishing that mys¬ 
terious cugine, the printing-press; on the other, ap¬ 
propriating to themselves, with diligent industry and 
successful enterprise, the whole trade of the Levant. 

Their success in this important branch of commerce 
reacted upon the* wealth and prosperity of their corre¬ 
spondents, their brethren in Italy. At a somewhat 
later period the famous Savonarola founded a Monte 
della Pieta in Florence with the avowed purpose of 
rescuing the poor from the exactions of the Israelites, 
whom lie denounced with his own peculiar vehemence. 
The tiood Friar might well undertake this work of 
charity, if the Jews obtained thirty-two and a half per 
cent, on their loans, with compound interest. 2 But the 

1 ttnbbi Joseph describes a terrible fire sil Saloniehi, which broke out in 
the house of a Jew grocer. Abraham Catalan, and destroyed eight thousand 
houses, and two hundred lives were lost: “ Woe unto the eves which have 
scon eighteen of our prayer-houses, and our glory, and the bonks of our 
Law, and the believers of our Law, become a burning and a fuel of fire.” 
The misery which followed this fire caused a great, plague, “ until those 
who buried became wenrv, and the mourners and bewailers ceased. And 
the dews retained no strength at that time, and Israel became very low.” 
The grocer whose house took lire was imprisoned by the Turks, and died in 
prison. R. Joseph, ii. 403. 

2 Villuri (Vita di Savonarola, i. 278) says that this enormous amount, of 
interest is stated in the decree which founded the Monte della Pietii. The 
precariousness of the security should be taken into account. 
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Friar was not content without an edict, hunting the 
Jews out of the land. 1 

As early as 1400 the jealous, republic of Venice 
had permitted a bank to be opened in their city by 
two Jews. In almost every town in Italy they pursued 
their steady course of traffic. They were established in 
Verona, Genoa, Pisa, Parma, Mantua, 2 Pavia, Padua, 
Sienna, Bassano, Faenza, Florence, Cremona, Arptila, 
Ancona, Leghorn, 3 besides their head - quarters at 
Rome. 4 Their chief trade, however, was money-lend¬ 
ing ; in which, at least with the lower classes, they 
seem to have held a successful contest against their old 
rivals, the Lombard bankers. 6 An amiable enthusiast, 

1 ” La pest.ifera voragine e pe&Bimo veneno della itsuru, giu supportatn in 
Firenze CO nnni, (la ipiclla pessima e di Dio inimieu settu Ebraica.” The 
Jews were allowed a year to depart. Ibid. p. 270. 

- ITenry II. of France permitted the Jew merchants of Mantua to eoiflO 
into the cities of the kingdom. “ And they went into the king’s gale, and 
bowed themselves before him to the ground; ami he accepted tlieir persons 
and made a release to them according to the hand of our God upon him: 
and they went from him in peace, for he was u faithful man.” R. Joseph, 
ii. 454. Probably from this time, if not before, the Jews crept unobserved 
into France. R. Joshua also relates that the Regent Duchess of Mantua 
tuok away the Jews’ burial-ground in that city, for which God visited her 
with the death of the Duke, her eldest son (407). 

8 At a somewhat later period (tinder the Medici) it became a proverb in 
Leghorn, that a man might as well strike the Grand Duke as a Jew. 

4 Many Jews were slaughtered at Rome in the great siege by the Con¬ 
stable Bourbon (R. Joshua, p. 72). On the coronation of Charles V. at 
Rome, the Jews had been threatened with pillage. “ And had ir not been 
for the mercies of the Lord, which never fail, the Jews would have boon 
soon given up to pillage nil that day. For the men of the Emperor gaped 
with their mouths, hissed, and gnashed with their teeth against them, hut 
the Lord delivered them ” (p. 114). There arc many curious details, as to 
the Jews in all the cities of Italy, in Ersoli mid Gruber, pp. 155, 1GJ. 

c In Rabbi Joshua’s History (for, like Tacitus, lie affected to write Aimak 
and Histories) there are a few incidents relating to the Jews of Italy. He 
himself resided usually near Genoa, or at Rome. One is perplexing enough. 
“ The Jews also Lautrec grievously oppressed when he was ut Milan, and 
commanded them to put green helmets on their heads as high as those of 
the Mu&cnvit [?]. in order to deride the people of the living God. How- 
beit tli b Eternal suffered him not, but thrust him out that day from the 
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Bm'nardino di Feltre, moved to see tlie whole people 
oroaning under their extortions, endeavored to preach 
o crusade, not against tlieir religion, hut against their 
usury. His language towards the Jews was lull of 
wisdom and humanity ; 1 hut the effect Avas, in many 
places, to raise the populace against them. Nor indeed 
did the preacher altogether abstain from language 
which could not hut inflame the popular mind : “ The 
Canon-law prohibits all intercourse with Jews, specially 
their employment as physicians ; the presence ot Chris¬ 
tians at feasts is expressly interdicted. T et did the Jew 
Leo celebrate the wedding of his son with a feast Avhich 
lasted eight days, and how many crowded to his ban¬ 
quets, to his balls ! In the present day everybody 
who is suffering from illness openly calls in a JeAvish 
doctor.” 2 This was in Piacenza ; the infuriated rabble 

territory of Milan" (p. 22). The Jews had been expelled by the Fregosi, 
no doubt from commercial jealousy, from Genoa. “But in those days the 
Jews returned to dwell at. Genoa, for the Adonii were men of kindness to¬ 
wards the Jews, and they brought my brother-in-law-, the Rabbi Joseph, 
the son of David, thither, contrary to the laws of that perverted city, and 
he abode there many days, and was physician unto them.” This was during 
tlie plague. R. Joseph was ill of Uiis plague for forty days, but recovered 
(p. 3D). 

There is a curious passage in (lie Continuation of tlie Chronicle of the 
Aliboa ITspergcnsis, which says that, at the storming of Home by tlie Con¬ 
stable Bourbon, tlie Jews, who were numerous in the city, not only bought 
their own security, hut made vast sums by purchasing the plunder at Ilia 
cheapest prices: “Judiei, quorum lnagnus mimcrns illlc, lie sint omnia 
sancta Romie, persolulis pretiis seso rcdemeriint, ex prioda munis generis 
vili emptit, ingcus lucrum faeientes” (p. 357). lhe Jews asserl that they 
suffered in the general plunder and massacre. Both accounts are probnbly 
true. Com parti Erflcli und GrUber, p. 152, note. 

1 u Si de Ilelmeis loquendum est, dicuin, quod in aliis civitsitibuB dioo: 
neminem, quantum unique ami anima cara est, posse no cere Hebricis, in 
persnnfi sive in faeultutibus, sive in quaeunque alia re: nam ctinm Jndffiis 
justitiu, Chripyaua pietas, et. dileetio exhibenda est cum et illi naturro 
humante Bint.” Acta SS. p. 910. 

2 Acta SS. Sept. 30; Annul- Placentini, apud Muratori, xx. 045. 

Much of this, with the citations, is from Cassel, Ersch und Gruber, pp. 
150, &c. 
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wreaked tlieir rapacity or their vengeance; gibbets 
were loaded with Jews; some were torn in pieces, 
tlieir bodies cast to the dogs or wild animals. Bernar¬ 
dino di Feltre sought better means for rescuing his be¬ 
loved poor from the hands of the usurious Israelites. 
He attempted to enforce the doctrines of his sermons 
by active measures of benevolence, the establishment 
everywhere of banks on a more moderate rate of in¬ 
terest for the accommodation of the poor, called Mounts 
of Piety, — Monti della Pieta. He met with great 
success in many towns ; in Mantua, Monselico, Monfo- 
fiore, Rimini, and Brescia: in Padua he forced the 
Jews to close their banks, from whence they had 
drawn an enormous profit. But the people were 
either so deeply implicated with their usurious masters, 
so much the slaves of habit, or so much repressed by 
the honest shame of poverty, as to prefer secret though 
more disadvantageous dealings with the Jews, to tha 
publicity required in these new banks. The scheme 
languished, and in many places speedily expired. 

The conduct of the Popes, as of old, varied, as 
bigotry, policy, or humanity predominated in the char¬ 
acter of the Pontiff. In 1442, Eugenius the Fourth 
had deprived the Jews of one of their most valuable 
privileges, and endeavored to interrupt their amicable 
relations with the Christians; they were prohibited 
from eating and drinking together: Jews were ex¬ 
cluded from almost every profession, were forced to 
wear their badge, to pay tithes ; and Christians were 
forbidden to bequeath legacies to Jews. The succeed¬ 
ing Popes had been more wise or more humane. In 
Naples, the celebrated Abarbanel became the con¬ 
fidential adviser of Ferdinand the Bastard, and of 
Alphonso the Second ; the Jews experienced a reverse, 
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and were expelled from that city by Charles the Fifth. 
Some of the Popes, wiser than the Most Catholic 
Kino-s, began to discover that by casting forth the 
Jews, Christendom cast forth Jewish wealth from her 
kingdoms. They began to perceive and to be jealous 
of the Turks, whose stately indifference had permitted 
the Jews to settle and to trade in their dominions, and 
had thus secured a much larger share of the money- 
market of Europe. 1 They were unwilling to lose such 
profitable- subjects. Leo X. in an edict rebuked the 
popular preachers who inveighed against the tables of 
the Jewish money-changers. Paul III. openly espoused 
the cause of the Jews expelled from Portugal, and the 
New Christians against whom the Inquisition continued 
to work with all its stern and implacable vigilance. 
The Pope forbade in his own dominions all such cruel 
investigations. He granted an amnesty for all former 
offences. 2 His aim was to encourage the prosperity of 
his rising port, Ancona. In this city the Pope per¬ 
mitted Turks, Jews, heretics, to trade with perfect 
freedom without any inquiry into their creed. They 
paid the same taxes as Christians ; they were not com- 
pcdled to wear their ignominious badge. It was espe¬ 
cially permitted that Jews and New Christians from 
Portugal and Algarve should fully enjoy this privilege. 
Ancona rapidly grew in opulence, and in commerce, 

1 11 Xe ad eas nntiunes quit: Christum Salvatorem nostrum so cmiferant." 
Cnssel, p. 152. “ Kt quia tanta mnltilndo istorum cat npud Turchas et in 
partibus Africa: ct sicut Judtci vivunt, et. quad pejus esL; cun Ira aliquos 
fait a Papin consiglorio temporibus nieis proposition et fuit detenninatum 
quod vivereut sieut JudiEi." Ibid., from a letter of Coutinho, Bishop of 
Algarve. 

2 “ impetravano del Papa una perdonauza generate di tutti li orimini 
ebe haveano eommessi contra ia santa c cattolicu fede line ai di die si pub- 
licasse la bulla della Inquisitione nel regno di Portugalla.” MS. authority 
quoted by Cttssel. 
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the parent of opulence. There were two Jewish 
communities, an Italian and a Levantine synagogue. 
Julius III. not merely confirmed the wise edict of his 
predecessor, but, on the establishment of the Inquisition 
at Rome on account of the perilous progress of the 
Reformed opinions, he specially exempted the Jews 
of Ancona from this jurisdiction. The Cardinals and 
other delegates of the Papal power were instructed 
to pay the utmost respect to the religious observances 
of the Jews. They were forbidden, under pain of tho 
Papal displeasure, to inquire into the religious observ¬ 
ances or religion of the Jews, or into their former 
confession of Christianity, to dispute with them, to drag 
them into their courts, to burden or molest them in 
any way. 

Nevertheless, under Julius III. the Jews were en 
dangered by a rash proselyte. A Franciscan friar, 
Corneglio of Montalcino, embraced Judaism, circum¬ 
cised himself, and “ set his face as a flint” to preach 
against Christianity in the streets of Rome. He was 
seized and burned. Julius issued a mandate, consid¬ 
ering the circumstances, of no great severity. The 
Talmud, to which the guilt of the conversion of the 
friar was attributed, was ordered everywhere to be 
burned: at Rome, at Bologna, and at Vcilice. Through- 
out Italy the Jews, dreading some more awful von- 
geance, sat in terror, — they fasted and put on sack¬ 
cloth, — but the merciful Pope was contented with 
punishing their books ; no violence was committed on 
the Jews . 1 

But the reawakening zeal of the Popes, startled 
from its sei'ene and mild slumbers by Protestantism, 

i Rabbi Joseph, ii. 523: “And ha was long-suffering with them, beoause 
he deliglitetli iu mercy." 
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soon returned to its ancient bigotry and ignorance,— 
ignorance the pareht and offspring of bigotry. They 
hastened to discard their wiser policy, to reject the first 
dtiwnings of political economy, which in calmer times 
had forced themselves into their councils. 

The stem and haughty Pope, Paul the Fourth, 
renewed the hostile edicts; he prohibited the Jews 
from holding real property ; 1 that which they held was 
to be sold, and within six months: therefore property 
estimated at 500,000 crowns was sold for a fifth of that 
sum. The Pope endeavored to embarrass their traffic, 
by regulations which prohibited them from disposing 
of their pledges under eighteen months; deprived them 
of the trade in corn and in every other necessary of 
life, but left them the privilege of dealing in old 
clothes. 2 Paul IV. first shut them up in their Ghetto, 
a confined quarter of the city, out of which they were 
prohibited from appearing after sunset; lie reduced 
them to one synagogue, — the rest were to be de¬ 
stroyed. 3 They were to wear a distinctive dress; they 
were not to work on the Christian Sabbath, to keep 
their accounts in Italian or Latin, not to have any con¬ 
versation with Christians, not to practise among them 
as physicians. Pius the Fourth relaxed the severity 
of his predecessor. He enlarged the Ghetto, and re¬ 
moved the restrictions on their commerce ; he per¬ 
mitted them to hold real property up to a certain 
value, 1500 ducats; to have direct conversation with 

1 Bulhiriimi, anti. 1555. 

2 ** Nullam mercaturam frumenti vcl horrei ant. aliarnm rerum nsni 
bumano iieecssarmriim.” Art. 10. 

According to Bnrtolocei (iii.) t there were nineteen synagogues in Cam¬ 
pania, eight in Umbria, thirty-six in the March, thirteen in Romngnola, 
eleven at Bologna, two at Ben even In, six at Avignon, nine at Romo, thir¬ 
teen in other parts of the Roman States. They paid 13S0 scudi annually 
to the Hospital of the Catechumens at Rome. 
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Christians; to wear a black instead of a yellow hat,; 
the owners of the houses in the Ghetto were prohib¬ 
ited from exacting exorbitant rents; the Jew became 
almost a citizen and a man. Pius the Fifth expelled 
them from every city in the Papal territory, except, 
Rome and Ancona; he endured them in those cities 
with the avowed design of preserving their commerce 
with the East; in other respects he returned to the 
harsh policy of Paul IV. Gregory the Thirteenth 
pursued the same course; a Bidl was published, and 
suspended at the gate of the Jews’ quarter, prohibiting 
the reading of the Talmud, blasphemies against Christ, 
or ridicule against the ceremonies of the Church. All 
Jews, above twelve years old, were bound to appear at 
the regular sermons delivered for their conversion; 
where it seems, notwithstanding the authority of the 
Pope and the eloquence of the Cardinals, that their 
behavior was not very edifying. At length the bold 
and statesmanlike Sixtus the Fifth annulled at once 
all the persecuting or vexatious regulations of his pred¬ 
ecessors, opened the gates of every city in the eccle¬ 
siastical dominions to these enterprising traders, secured 
and enlarged their privileges, proclaimed toleration of 
their religion, subjected them to the ordinary tribunals, 
and enforced a general and equal taxation. 1 

The great events of this period — the invention and 
rapid progress of printing, and the Reformation — could 
not but have some effect on the condition of the Jews. 
This people were by no means slow to avail themstdves 
of the advantages offered to learning, by the general 
use of printing. From their presses at Venice, in 
Turkey, and in other quarters, q lendid specimens of 
typography were sent forth, 2 and the respect of the 

i Sixtus V. limited the interest on loans to 18 per cent, 

a R. Joseph speaks of Rabbi Tobias Fbnall as one of the first who used 
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learned world was insensibly increased by the facilities 
thus afforded for the knowledge of the Scriptures in 
the original language, and the bold opening of all the 
mysteries of Rabbinical wisdom to those who had suf¬ 
ficient inquisitiveness and industry to enter on that 
wide and unknown field of study. A strong effort was 
made bv struggling bigotry to suppress all these works, 
which a pusillanimous faith knew to be hostile, and 
therefore considered dangerous to the Christian religion. 
Pfeffercorn, a. convert from Judaism, earnestly per¬ 
suaded the Emperor Maximilian to order the entire 
destruction of all books printed by the Jews. The cele¬ 
brated Capnio, or Reuchlin (such are the names by 
which he is best known), interfered; be abandoned 
certain books, which contained offensive blasphemies 
against the Redeemer (the Nizzaclion and the Toldoth 
Jesu), to the zeal of his antagonist, — but pleaded, and 
not without success, the cause of the sounder and more 
useful parts of Jewish learning. 

Tlie Reformation affected the people of Israel rather 
in its remote than in its immediate consequences. It 
found the Jews spread in great numbers in Germany 
and Poland. They were still liable to the arbitrary 
caprice of the petty sovereigns or free cities of the 
Empire. But great changes bad already come over 
the Jews in Germany. The days were long gone by 
when, according to the fine expression, the Imperial 
Eagle brooded over the Jews to protect and to prey 
upon them; when, according to the Sachsen-Spiegel, 1 

the press for Hebrew works: w His mind also did not rest until he had prop¬ 
agated the good doctrine which is the perfret Law among Israel; and ho 
instituted the printing-office at Sabionetta, Ids dwelling-place, which was 
under the government of tlie Lord Vespasian Gonznga Colon lift, (exulted be 
his glory!) from whence the Law goeth out unto all Israel." ii. 475. 

1 Suchsen-Spiegel, quoted by Cassel. 
vol. in. 23 
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the Emperor Titus, or his father, Vespasian, had made 
over all, or a third of the Jews forever to his succes¬ 
sors the Roman Emperors ; when the haughty Hohen- 
stauffen, Frederick I., could grant as a favor to the 
Duke of Austria all the Jews and usurers in his domain 
without any molestation or interference from the Im¬ 
perial Courts; 1 2 when in a more merciful spirit, in the 
proclamations of the Truce of God, with the clergy, 
women, nuns, husbandmen, merchants, travellers, fish¬ 
ermen, Jews came under the general protection. 3 ily 
Frederick II., whose stern Imperial despotism con¬ 
trasted with his wise policy as King of Sicily, 3 the Jews 
had been first declared serfs of the Imperial Chamber. 
Later emperors, Rodolph of Hapsburg, Louis of Bavaria, 
Charles IV., Wenceslaus, Sigismund, had asserted the 
same broad and indefeasible supremacy, or rather pro¬ 
prietorship in all the Jews of the Empire. 4 * Certain 
taxes had been levied upon the Jews, with more or 
less regularity, according to the poverty or the power 
of the Emperor, as protection-money (they were at 
all times, not alone during the Truce of God, under 
the peace of the Emperor). The amount of this, 
usually paid on St. Martin’s Day, was somewhat arbi¬ 
trary; there was also the head-penny, paid on the 
coronation of the Emperor; and, it seems, a golden 
penny specially belonging to the Imperial Treasury 
which he could not alienate. 6 But the power of the 
Emperor had long been on the wane. Half of the 
Jew-tax had been ceded, or wrung from him by the 

1 See the Grant, in Pert/., Leges, ii. p. 101. 

2 See the proclamations of the Trougn Dei, ibid. p. 207. 

8 See back, p. 333. 

4 Compare Cassel, in Erech nnd Griiber, p. 85 cl seg. 

o The account of these various taxes and offerings in Cassel is not quite 

so cleur as might be desired. 
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Electors and sovereign princes, who still, however, 
acknowledged the right of the Emperor to do as he 
would with the Jews, to kill them or burn them, of 
course to tax them according to his good pleasure. 
The Golden Bull reserved the Imperial rights, but, 
to a certain extent, made over their protection, and 
in consequence the power of oppressing them, to the 
sovereign princes. 1 

d he Jews were still, at least in theory, under Im¬ 
perial protection, if not as serfs, as a kind of vassals. 
But the power of the Emperor had sunk still more. 
In the great strife between the princes of Germany 
and the free cities towards the close of the fourteenth 
century, both parties at one time came to a kind of 
truce, and magnanimously agreed to suspend their hos¬ 
tilities in order to persecute and plunder the Jews. 
At Nuremberg (in the year 13S9) it was resolved, by 
common consent, that neither princes nor cities should 
pay their debts or interest to the Jews ; that all con¬ 
tracts and pledges should be demanded back. The 
only commerce between Christian and Jew should be 
ol sale and purchase. The Emperor, or rather King 
of the Romans, the feeble W enceslaus, only stipulated 
for his share, a large share, of the spoil. The king’s 
chief councillors, Duke Frederick of Bavaria, the Bish¬ 
ops of Bamberg, W urzhurg, Augsburg, the Margrave 
of Nuremberg, the Counts of Oeting and Wertheim, 
bought the sovereign’s assent to their robbery, by a 
percentage on their gains. The cities paid 40,000 
florins, the Bishop of Wurzburg and the Duke of 
Bavaria, each 15,000. The king ratified the compact, 
commanded the Jews (he their protector) to surrender 
their pledges, and proclaimed that whatever prince, 

1 See I he declaration of Albert Aehill (a. c. 1402), Caaael, p. SB. 
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count, knight, or squire would not aid the Throne 
against the Jews should he placed under the ban of the 
Empire. 1 2 Yet in his own dominions, in Prague, Won- 
ceslaus was afterwards accused of favoring the Jews. 9 
Rupert, the Palsgrave, the Anti-king of the Romans, 
followed a wiser and more humane policy. On his 
coronation day he took the Jews of Oppenheim and 
Nuremberg under his special protection, and induced 
persecuting Nuremberg to do the same. What they 
were to pay to the city appears not; hut every Jew 
and Jewess of full age was to pay yearly a gulden to 
the royal treasury. 3 They were the property of the 
king, but they made payments to the cities as well as 
to the king. On these terms also the Jews of Cologne, 
Mayence, Frankfort, Worms, Spiers, Landau, Schcl- 
stadt, Ratisbon, Colmar, Haguenau, Miihlhausen, Kai- 
sersberg, and Eherhausen obtained letters of enfran¬ 
chisement. In Frankfort they had a special right, of 
appeal from the Imperial tribunal to that ot the city. 

I have no space to enlarge on the local oppressions 
and persecutions, which may he detected at every pe¬ 
riod during this intermediate century in almost every 
province and city in Germany, sometimes told with 
frightful hut significant brevity : 4 * their frequent ejec¬ 
tion, and worse than ejection, by the Landgrave el 
Thuringia ; popular commotions in Nuremberg, Frank¬ 
fort, Worms, almost everywhere ; massacres in Gotha 
ami Erfurt; their expulsion from the Mark of Branden¬ 
burg. Excluded from one city or state, they found 

1 See Ilia authorities for this in a recently published book, Hoelter, Ru- 
preclit von dcr Pfalz, pp. 74-77, with citations. 

2 Ibid, pp- 36, $8, 91. 

n ibid. p. 377. Rupert hud raised money on tho Jew-tuN, perhaps lot 

his inrond into Bohemia. See also p. 356. 

“ J'udcei occisi," “combuati,” perpetually occurs in the chronicles. 
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refuge in another till the storm blew over. It is 
clear, however, that wherever they had an opportunity, 
though usually more addicted to money-lending and 
the sale of gold trinkets and jewelry, they opened 
larger branches of traffic. In Poland they seem early 
to have entered into the great corn-trade of that king¬ 
dom. 

On the history of the Jews in Prague alone I would 
willingly have dwelt; that community which boasts 
itself the oldest, at times has been the most prosperous, 
but which has suffered the most frightful disasters, — 
that community, with all its hoary traditions, and its 
wild, crowded, weed-and-hemlock-overgrown cemetery, 
the graves and the epitaphs of which might seem to 
reach up to the remotest antiquity, and in which a 
Jewish “ Old Mortality ” might spell out records of 
times when Bohemia was still heathen. Rabbi Joseph 
boldly declares that the Jews “had dwelled in Prague 
from the day that they were led captive.” Strange 
traditions tell of their removal, prophesied by the 
heathen Queen Libussa, of their solemn reception a 
century after by Duke Hostiwit. Jewish learning has 
lately illustrated their history, and turned passages into 
romance out of a history more wonderful and romantic 
than romance. The Sippurim of Dr. Wolff Pascheles 
has well been called the Acts of the Jewish Martyrs. 1 
In the Iiussite wars, and later, in the days of Luther, 
the Jews of Prague were suspected by the Reformers of 
fidelity to the Catholic Emperors; they were strangely 
accused of aiding the Turks, the common enemies of 
the Emperor and the Reformers. But the tradition 

1 Compare Sippurim, by Wolff Pascheles, Prague, 1838-185(5; and nn 
able notice of ibis curious book which contains two or three very powerful 
and characteristic tales, in Fraser’s Magazine, Dec. 1802. 
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of their sympathy with the Imperialists is preserved l>y 
Rabbi Joseph. “ Then Bohemia rebelled against her 
Icing and her God, because of the wrath of the Luther¬ 
ans:* and in these days they, drove out the Jews from 
the provinces of Bohemia and of Prague the capital; 
and they removed from thence in wagons, and went 
into Poland and abode there. And many died on the 
road, and many were slain by the edge of the sword.” 1 
They returned, at least some of them, under Emperor 
Ferdinand, “ who spake kindly to them,” and invited 
them back. It is believed that they showed their grat¬ 
itude by their fidelity, and by useful service during 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

During the Reformation period, about a. c. 1642, 
terrible conflagrations broke out in many cities of 
Germany which were laid to the account of tho Jews. 
“ In that year,” writes Rabbi Joseph, “ there were 
burned in Germany many cities both large and small, 
and their smoke went up toward heaven; and it was 
not known who had kindled the fire, and they wrong¬ 
fully accused the Jews and the shepherds [peasants?], 
saying, 1 Ye have done this wicked thing; ’ and they 
chastised them and afflicted their souls, so that the 
Jews confessed what never came into their hearts : and 
they burned them with fire.” As if to prove their 
guiltlessness, “ God took away their reproach ” (writes 
the Rabbi); “ Linz was bunted after they went out: 
it was a great city, the perfection of beauty, the joy of 
the whole earth ; and only twenty houses were left in 
the midst thereof; and it was a lasting heap for many 
days.” 

The tone in which Luther spoke of the .Tews varied, 
as on many other points not immediately connected 
1 Rabbi Joseph, ii. p. 337. 
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with his main object, according to the period of his life, 
and the light in which he viewed the race. As sordid 
usurers lie detested them, and at first he seems to have 
approved of violent means of conversion ; but at other 
times he spoke of them with humane consideration 
rather than anger, and reprobated all means of attempt¬ 
ing their conversion, except those of gentleness and 
Christian love. 1 

1 Ur. SoheUUer, in his article Juden Emancipation, in Ersch unrl Griiber, 
p. 271, reverses this view. According to the dales of his citations, Luther 
begun Ijv being more mild and just, and ended in being more fiercely cruel 
and fanatical against the Jews. In his Exposition of the Twenty-second 
Psalm (a. c\ 1510) are these words on the conversion of the Jews: — 

“ Lhilier ist das Wiitheu eiriiger Christen (wenn die undern noeh Christen. 
UhniitMi genu not werden) verdammlich, welchu meiuon sie than Gott daran 
eiuL'ii Dieiust, wenn sie die Juden uuf dns gehiissigste vertblgen, alles libsc 
iiher sie <1 on ken, und bei ihreiu boweineiiwiirdigsten Uugliiek ihrer noeh 
mit tleni jiussersteu llociumitli und Veraelitimg spoltou; denn sie viehnehr 
sollteii, uneli deni Exempel dieses Psalms (Ps. xiv. 10, und Paulus Rom. 
ix. 1, 2), voil Herzen iiber sie tnuirig seyn, sie beduuern, und ohne Unter- 
Ins> fur sie heten. Dergleieheri Golf lunar Chi'h/tn theilcn sowohl zuin 
Christ lichen Numen als Volke ilurch diese ilire Tyrannie niclit geringern 
Abbruch, mid sind an der GotHosigkcit der Juden sehuldig; siutemui sio 
dieselbi'ii dureh dieses Exempel der Grausanikcit gleichsam mit Gewalt 
vom ChriRtentlmin zuriick troiben, da sie vielmehr soil ten mitaller Freund- 
lichkeit, Geduld, Gebelli, Sorglult, herbeiziehor.. Und dieso ihre Wutli 
verlheidigeti noeh einige selir abgeschmackte Theologl, und veden ihnen das 
AVori; imlvm sie. nus grnssern lloehnmth duller pluudcrn, die Juden wiire.n 
dor Christen Knuckle und dein Kuinar unlerworleti. Ich bit to ouch tlaruin, 
8Qgt mir, wer wil’d xu unacrer Religion iihertreteu, wenn es aueh tier aller- 
kil»{ limit higsto und gedukligste Men.sell wiirc, wenu er siehet, duss er so 
grausam uml feindselig, und niclit allein niehl Christlich, soridern tnehr als 
viehifidi von mis (ractirt wird. . . . Die moisten Passions-Prediger thun 
nields an ders als class sio dor Juden Muthwillen, so sie an Christo verb bet, 
schr nehwer und gross nmdien, und die Herzen der Gliinbigen wider sie 
erbilturii; so duss das Evangelimn eiuzigund allein damit mngehet. duss es 
uus in dieacui Stiicke die Liobe Gotles und Christo ein/.ig uml allein aufs 
hr.ieltste an praise.” 

Iij it possible that lutur in life Luther (alas, for the power of polemic strife 
to harden the heart!) should da more than declare the conversion of tho 
Jews impossible? “ Doubt not, beloved in Christ, Mint after the Devil you 
have no more bitter, venomous, violent enemy, than the reul Jew. the Jew 
in earnest in his belief.” Luther inveighs against their usury with all the 
fierceness of the darkest of the dark ages. Is it credible that lie should give 
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It was partly by affording new and more dangerous 
enemies to the power of the Church that the Refor¬ 
mation ameliorated the condition of the Jews ; they 
were forgotten or overlooked in the momentous con¬ 
flict : but to a much greater extent, by the wise maxims 
of toleration, which, though not the immediate, wore 
not less the legitimate fruits of this great revolution in 
the European world. 1 The bitterness of religious 

this counsel to those who asked the question, Wliat was to he done by 
Christians with that uceursoil am! reprobate people? “I. Burn their syn¬ 
agogues and schools; what will not burn, bury with earth, that neither stone 
nor rubbish remain. II. In like manner break into and destroy their 
houses. III. Take away all their prayer-books and Talmuds, in which are 
nothing but godlessness, lies, cursing, and swearing. IV. Forbid their 
Rabbis to teach, on pain of life and limb. V. Forbid them to travel: ‘us 
they are neither lords nor officials [Ainlsleuto], nor traders, they should 
stay at home'! VI. Interdict, all usury: ‘we are not their subjects, but 
they ours.' VII. In the hands of nil young Jews and Jewesses should bo 
placed Hails, axes, mattocks, spades, distaffs, spinning-wheels, and let thorn 
get their livelihood in the sweat of their brow, as should all the children of 
Adam." 

There are above 400 pages, mostly of bitter vituperation (Luther’s Werkc, 
p. 2471), but with vigorous argument against the Jews, curious but most 
painful to read (2200-2034). Welch's Edition, t. xx. p. 2478. 

i Rabbi Joshua's account of the Reformation is so curious ns to be worlliy 
or insertion: “And it came to pass, when tin: Pope Julius [the Second] 
began to build the great high place which is in Rome [St. Peter's], that lie 
sent the Franciscan Friars into all the districts of tho uncircumcised. And 
he gave them power to loose and to hind, and lu UtUvei-smtlsfivin/ienlition. 
Anil they departed and cried with a loud voice, ‘ lake off I lie earring- "I 
your wives and daughters [tile words in Exodus xttxii. 2] and bring them 
for the building of the high place; and it shall come to pass when ye shall 
come, that ye shall save the souls of your generation from perdition. And 
it came to pass, after the dentil of Julius, that the Pope Leo sniff again, ami 
they went, as before, into the cities of Ashkenaz [Germany], and limy were 
lifted up. And it came to pass whenever Hie Germans would speak, -liv¬ 
ing, ‘ Flow could ye say this thing? unit how can tho pope d" it? ' they 
answered them proudly, saving, 1 Ye ahull bo cursed if ve do mil la liev, 
for there is no faith in you; and ye shall he an abhorrence to all IWi.' 
Amt there was one Martin [Luther], a monk, a skilful and wise man, and 
he also said unto them, ' Why are ye not, ashamed when ye let your voire 
be heard on high speaking such dreams? ’ Ami the priests cnuld not givu 
an answer; anil they behaved with madness after their manner, and they 
anathematized him in the year 1518, anil the wrath of Marlin was much 
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hatred was gradually assuaged; active animosity set¬ 
tled down into quiet, aversion; the popular feeling be¬ 
en me contempt of the sordid meanness of the. Jewish 
character, justified no doubt by the filthy habits, the 
base frauds, and the miserable chicanery of many of 
the lower orders who alone came in contact with the 
mass of the people, rather than revengeful antipathy 
towards the descendants of those who crucified the Re¬ 
deemer, and who, by their obstinate unbelief, inherited 
the guilt of their forefathers. 

During the Thirty Years’ Wav the Jews, it has been 
said, assisted with great valor in the defence of Prague, 
and obtained the protection and favor of the grateful 
Emperor. Before this, the Reformation had been the 
remote cause of another important benefit, — the open¬ 
ing the free cities of Holland, where a great number of 
Portuguese Jew's settled, and vied in regularity, enter¬ 
prise, and wealth wdtli the commercial citizens of that 
flourishing republic.* The Jews of Amsterdam and 
other cities bore a high rank for intelligence and punc¬ 
tuality in business. 

From Holland they long looked for some favorable 
. opportunity which might open the exchange, the marts, 

kindled. And Martin opened his mouth and preached with a loud voice 
against the pope, and against the dreams and the abominations of the popes, 
bat still he delighted in THAT MAN [Jesus], and many gathered them¬ 
selves «nto him. And he made them statutes and ordinances, and spake 
revolt against the wise men of the Church; and he would explain iron* his 
own heart their law tnid flit* icortlx of Paul; and they went not after the 
precepts of the popes; and their laws are two different laws until this day." 
i. p. 430. 

1 la 1590, three Portuguese Jews were hospitably received in Holland. 
Many soon followed. The first synagogue Was founded in 159S. flic 
States publicly avowed their determination to open a place of refuge 1'or 
those who were expelled by the tyrannical governments of Europe. About 
twenty years after, German Jews settled in Holland, but their first com¬ 
munity was not formed in Amsterdam till 1030. Ersclt und Gruber, 

p. 120. 
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and the havens of England to their adventurous traffic. 
But the stern law of Edward I. was still in force, and 
though, no doubt, often eluded, the religious feeling of 
the country, as well as the interests of the trading part 
of the community, would have risen in arms at a propo¬ 
sition for its repeal. 1 Yet it can hardly be doubted 
that Jews must have walked the streets of London, 
and, though proscribed by the law, must, by tacit, per¬ 
haps unconscious, connivance, have taken some share 
in the expanding commerce of England during the 
reign of the Tudors. 2 If it were not a creation of 
Shakspeare, it would be difficult to believe his Shyloek 
a pure creation, or to suppose that the poet drew en¬ 
tirely from his own mind the Jewish character and 
feelings, the mutual heart - deep hatred of Jew and 
Christian. 3 It was not, however, till the Protectorate 


1 I know not on what authority Amador do los Rios averts that England 
was among the first countries which received the Spanish Jews on their ex¬ 
pulsion from Spain by .Ferdinand and Isabella, lie names London, York, 
and Dover ns three cities where they settled, p. 411). Hu says (p. 440) that 
they built synagogues in London as well as in most of the Hanseatic towns, 
and drove a nourishing trade. 

a “ I puss over a period in our own history, in which it is supposed there 
were no Jews in Englund,— the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. 
My researches might show that they were not then unknown in this coun¬ 
try. Had there been no Jews in England, would that luminary of the law, 
Sir Edward Coke, have needed to inveigh against the Jews as ‘ Jnlidcis and 
Turks’*? — delivering them ull alike to the Devil; stigmatized and infamous 
persons, 1 perpetui inimiei,’ savs Littleton, * and not admissible as wit¬ 
nesses/ ” Disraeli, Genius of Judaism, 240. 

a 'I bis is more remarkable if, os- Charles Lamb lias done, with his fine 
originulity of criticism and felicitous language, we contrast; Shyloek with 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta: “.Marlowe’s Jew does not approach so near lo 
Shakspeare as his Edward II. does to Richard II. Shyloek. in the midst 
of his savage purpose, is a man; his motives, feelings, resentrnents, have 
something human in them: 1 If you wrong us, sliall we not revenge? 1 
Rarabbas is a mere monster brought in with a large painted nose Lo please 
the rabble. Hu kills in sport, poisons - whole nunneries, invents infernal 
machines. This is just such an exhibition as a century or two earlier might 
have been played before the Londoners by tha Royal command, when a general 
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of Cromwell that the Jews made an open attempt to 
obtain a legal reestablishment in the realm. The 
strength of ancient prejudice, cooperating with the 
aversion of a large part of the nation towards the gov¬ 
ernment, gave rise to the most absurd rumors of their 
secret proposals to the Protector. It was bruited 
abroad, and widely believed, that they had offered 
iki>00,000 on condition of obtaining St. Paul’s Church 
for their synagogue, and the Bodleian Library to begin 
business with. Harry Martin and Hugh Peters were 
designated as the profane or fanatic advisers of this 
strange bargain. 1 Another equally ridiculous story was 
propagated of certain Asiatic Jews, who sent a depu¬ 
tation to inquire whether Cromwell was not the Mes¬ 
siah, and went to Huntingdon with the ostensible de¬ 
sign of buying the Hebrew books belonging to the 
University of Cambridge, but with the real object of 
searching the Protector’s pedigree to find whether he 
could claim Jewish descent. The plain fact was this : 
a physician of great learning and estimation among 
the Jews, Manasseh hen Israel, 2 presented a petition 

pillage ami massacre of tha Hebrews had been previously resolved on in the 
Cabinet.” Lamb’s Specimens, p. 31. 

It is very curious that the Jews have Hie same story, only with every¬ 
thing reversed. Shyloclc, the Jew, is the liberal, unsuspecting merchant. 
Antonio, tho Christian, insists on the forfeited pound of flesh. But the 
noble Portia is even more cruelly used; she is employed in Hint worst and 
basest, calling to which women can be self-degraded, the procuress who is 
to inveigle the genllo Jessica. The whimsical part is, that the Jews place 
the story at Rome, in the time of Pope Sixtus V. (Elizabeth's contem¬ 
porary); the Pope plays a great part in it. Shakspeare’s authorities lor 
iii.s version ascend high in the Middle Ages. It is almost more whimsical 
that the story, in its Jewish form, found its way into Gregorio bed's Life 
oTSixtus V. See Sippnrlm, No. iv. p. 202, &e. 

1 This rumor is mentioned in -Manasseh ben Israel's Defence of the Jewa, 
p. 7. 

a See Manasseh Ben Israel, Sein Leben und Wirken, von Dr. M. Kay- 
serling (Berlin, 1801) — a careful, and seemingly accurate, account of the 
life of this remarkable man. 
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to the Protector for the readjnission of his countrymen 
into the realm. The address was drawn with eloquence 
and skill; — it commenced by recognizing the hand of 
God in the appointment of Cromwell to the Protector¬ 
ate ; it dexterously insinuated the instability of all gov¬ 
ernments unfavorable to the Jews, and it asserted the 
general joy with which the ambassadors of the Re¬ 
public had been received in their synagogues in Hol¬ 
land and elsewhere. 1 Mauasseh ben Israel issued a 
second address to the Commonwealth of England. lie 
complimented the general humanity of the nation, stated 
his sole object to be the establishment of a synagogue 
in the kingdom ; he adroitly endeavored to interest the 
religious enthusiasm of England on his side, by declar¬ 
ing his conviction that the restoration of Israel, and of 
course the Last Day, was at hand. He did not neglect 
the temporal advantages of the worldly, the profits to 
be derived from their traffic ; and concluded with ex¬ 
pressing In's sincere attachment to a Commonwealth 
abounding in so many men of piety and learning. 
Whether moved by one or all these reasons, Cromwell 
summoned an assembly of two lawyers, seven citizens 
of London, and fourteen divines, to debate the ques¬ 
tion, first, whether it was lawful to admit the Jews; 
secondly, if lawful, on what terms it was expedient to 
admit them. The lawyers decided at once on the 
legality ; the citizens were divided ; hut the contest 
amona the divines was so Iona and so inconclusive, that 
Oliver, having so spoken that one present asserted, “ 1 
have never heard a man speak so well,” at length grew 
weary, and the question was adjourned to a more fa voc¬ 
able opportunity. 3 It is a curious fact of the times, 

1 Sec the Vindicica .Tudaicre, in the Phoinix, vol. ii. pp. -391 tt seq. 

3 44 When the Jews desired leave to have a synagogue in London, they 
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that so far were some of the Republican writers from 
hostility to the Jews, that Harrington, in his “ Oceana,” 
.rravely proposes disburdening the kingdom of the 
weight of Irish affairs, by selling the island to the Jews. 
The necessities of Charles II. and his courtiers quietly 
accomplished that change on which Cromwell had not 
dared openly to venture. 1 The convenient Jew's stole 
insensibly into the kingdom, where they have ever since 
maintained their footing, and no doubt contributed then’ 
fair proportion to the national w'ealth. 

I have not thought it expedient to interrupt the 
course of my History with the account of every adven- 

otlbrcd him, when Protector, Xti0,0(l0. Cromwell appointed a day for giving 
Ilium an answer, lie then sent for some nf the most powerful among the 
clergy and some of the chief merchants of the city lo he present at their 
meeting. It was in the long gallery at U hitohull. Sir Paul ltycant, who 
was (hen a young man, pressed in among the crowd, and said he never 
hoard a lima spealt so well in his life as Cromwell did on this occasion. 
When they were all met, he ordered the Jews to speak for themselves. 
After that he turned to the clergy, who inveighed much against the Jews 
as a cruel and accursed people. Cromwell, in his answer to the oleigy, 
called them 1 Men of God,' and desired to ho informed hy them whether it. 
was not their opinion that the .Tews were to be called, in the fulness ot time, 
into the Church. He then desired lo know whether it Was not every Chris¬ 
tian man’s drily to forward that, good end nil he could. Then 1m flourished 
a (rood deal on religion prevailing in this nation, the only place in the 
world where religion was taught in its full purity. ‘.Was it not,' ire sard, 
1 then, our duly in particular to encourage them to settle where they cuttld 
be taught the truth, and not to exclude them from the light, and leave them 
uniting false teachers, Papists and idolaters ? 1 This silenced tire clergy. lie 
then turned lo lire merchants, who spoke of their falseness and meanness, 
and Unit they would get their trade from them. 1 Arid can ye really bo 
afraid,’ said he, 1 that this mean and despised people should Ire able lo pre¬ 
vail in trade and credit over the merchants of England, the noblest and 
most esteemed merchants of the whole world? ’ Thus lie went on till lie 
had silenced them too, and so was tit liberty to grant what lie desired to the 
Jews.” Spence’s Anecdotes, p. 215. 

Burnet give* rather a dilicrent view of Cromwell's policy. Ho wished to 
avail himself of their rapid anil accurate intelligence on foreign ulfairs. 
Burnel's Own Times, i. 122, Oxford Edition, 

i - Under Charles II. Lord Keeper North found no difficulty m swearing 
a Jew on Ilia Pentateuch.” Disraeli, p. 241. 
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turer who, from time to time, assumed the name of the 
Messiah. It is probable that the constant appearance 
of these successive impostors tended, nevertheless, lo 
keep alive the ardent belief of the nation in this great 
and consolatory article of their creed. The disappoint¬ 
ment in each particular case might break the spirit and 
confound the faith of the immediate followers of the 
pretender, but it kept the whole nation incessantly on 
the watch. The Messiah was ever present to the 
thoughts and to the visions of the Jews: their prosper¬ 
ity seemed the harbinger of his coming; their darkest 
calamities gathered around them only to display, with 
the force of stronger contrast, the mercy of their God 
and the glory ot their Redeemer. In vain the Rab¬ 
binical interdict, repressed the dangerous curiosity which, 
still baffled, would still penetrate the secrets of futurity. 
“ Cursed is he who calculates the time of the Messiah’s 
coming, was constantly repeated in the synagogue, but 
as constantly disregarded. That chord in the national 
feeling was never struck but it seemed to vibrate 
through the whole community. A long list of false 
Messiahs might he produced,—in France, in Fez, in 
Persia, 1 in Moravia; but their career was so short, and 
their adventures so inseparably moulded up with fictions, 
that I have passed them by." Some few, however, I 
will endeavor to rescue from oblivion. During the 

1 Benjamin of Tmlela relates at length the insurrection and dealh ut' 
David Elroy, a Persian. Asher’s EdiLinn, pp. 122, 127. 

- Sue the euriotis treatise or, John ii Lent, Do Pseudo-Messiis, in Ugolitii, 
Thesaurus. . Moses Cretensis, A. c. 434 (see p. .32). Duunan in Nigra, a 
city ol Arabia Felix, A. c. 620. Some Jews hailed Julian, some Mohammed, 
as the Messiah (see Baronius, a. 100!!; Math. Paris,); a Syrian, A. o. 
721; one in France, 1137; in Persia, 1138; in Spain, 1157; iii Fez, UB7 
(uVe Muimonides, Fpist. ad .Indices in Massilia agentes); another beyond 
the Euphrates, who went to bed a leper and rose a mini of great beau tv; in 
Morocco, David Alninsser, a great Cabalist, 1174, 
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reign of Charles V. a man named David appeared in 
the Court of the King of Portugal; he announced that 
he had come from India, sent by his brother, the King 
of the Jews, to propose an alliance in order to recover 
the Holy Land from the Sultan Solyman. Many of 
the forced Christians believed in him. He passed 
through Spain, where he made many proselytes; into 
France, to Avignon, into Italy. He inscribed banners 
with the holy name of God. In many cities, Bologna, 
Ferrara, Mantua, many believed that he was commis¬ 
sioned to lead them back to the Holy Land. He had 
even air interview with the Pope. But some of Iris 
more sagacious brethren detected the imposture; and 
ho fell for a time into contempt. The false David was 
followed by a false Solomon. There was a Portuguese 
New Christian, who apostatized openly to Judaism, and 
set up, as the prophet of the movement, Solomon Mol- 
cho. It does not indeed appear that either David or 
Solomon Molcho assumed the title of Messiah. The 
Jews relate that Solomon was utterly ignorant while he 
was a Christian; immediately at. In's circumcision the 
Lord gave him wisdom; he became rapidly endowed 
with profound knowledge; he became master of the 
Cabala; he possessed inspiring eloquence. He preached 
Judaism before kings; even the Pope, Clement VII., 
admitted him to an audience, and gave him a privilege 
to dwell wherever he would. Solomon Molcho seems 
to have, been permitted to pour out his apocalyptic 
rhapsodies (pages of them may be read) 'without re¬ 
straint. Bishops, the Bishop of Ancona, — princes, the 
Duke of Urbino, — from credulity, curiosity, or com¬ 
passion, protected him against his enemies. Two of 
his prophecies, inundations of the Tiber in Rome, earth¬ 
quakes in Lisbon, could hardly fail of accomplishment. 
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But lie came to a woful end. He attempted to convert 
tlie Emperor at Ratisbon. Charles was hard-hearted; 
the Prophet and the Prince,'David and Solomon, were 
thrown into prison. After the peace with Solyman the 
Turk, they were conveyed to Mantua. Solomon was 
condemned to be burned as an apostate Christian. He 
was offered his life and a maintenance if he would 
recant his recantation and again become a Christian. 
He answered, “ like a saint and an angel of God,” 
with steadfast refusal. lie was cast into the lire ; “ and 
the Lord ” (so closes the Jewish relation) “ smelled 
the sweet savor, and took to Him the spotless soul.” 1 
Yet there were Jews who believed that the fire had no 
power over him, and that he departed — God only knew 
whither. 

But there was one who appeared in more enlightened 
days, in the middle of the seventeenth century, who 
demands a more extended notice. This man formed a 
considerable sect, which ■ notwithstanding that the 
conduct of its founder might, one would suppose, have 
disabused the most blind and fanatic enthusiasm — long 
existed, and still continues to exist. 

In the year 1655, a certain Samuel Brett published 
a Narrative of a great Meeting of Jewish Iiabbins in 
the Plain of Ageda, about thirty miles from Bnda, in 
Hungary, to discuss their long-baffled hopes of the 
Messiah, and to consider the prophetic passages applied 
by Christian writers to their Redeemer. The author 
declared himself an eye-witness of the pomp of this 
extraordinary general assembly, where 300 Rabbins 

1 R. Joseph seems in great perplexity about him: “And would to God l 
could write in a book with certainty and security, whether the words ware 
true or not!” Whether he was impostor, fanatic, or madman, may he 
reasonably doubted. His visions favor the last conclusion. Rabbi Joseph, 

149 , 192 .‘ 
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pitched their tents, and gravely debated, for seven days, 
this solemn question. But the authority of Samuel 
Brett is far from unexceptionable. The Jews, partic¬ 
ularly Manasseh ben Israel, disclaim the whole trans¬ 
action as a groundless fiction. Many circumstances 
of the Narrative — the setting Pharisees and Sadducees 
in array against each other, and the manifest design of 
the whole to throw odium on the Church of Rome — 
concur in inducing me entirely to reject the story. 1 

But a few years after the date of this real or fictitious 
event, in 1666, the whole Jewish world, coextensive 
almost with the globe itself, was raised to the highest 
degree of excitement by the intelligence of the appear¬ 
ance and the rapid progress of a pretender who had 
suddenly risen up in Smyrna, and assumed the name 
and the authority of the Messiah. Sabbathai Sevi was 
the younger son of Mordechai Sevi, who first followed 
the mean trade of a poulterer at Smyrna, and after¬ 
wards became broker to some English merchants. He 
was born A. c. 1625. Sabbathai was sent to school, 
where he made such rapid progress in the Cabala, that 
in bis eighteenth year he was appointed a Hakim or 
Rabbi; lie even then had many followers among the 
youth, and indeed among the elders of the place, with 
whom he practised rigid fasts, and bathed perpetually 
in the sea. At twenty yeai-s old he married a woman 
of great beauty and rank among his pGople, but declined 
all conjugal connection with her. The father cited him 
for this neglect of his duty: he was forced to give a 
hill of divorce. A second time he married ; and a 
second time, on the same plea, the marriage was dis¬ 
solved. Sabbathai announced that “ the voice from 

1 Brett’s Narratives is printed in the PhceiuA, a collection of scarce tracts. 
Some of Brett’s errors may have arisen from ignorance rather than, from 
mendacity. 
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heaven ” assured him that neither of these women was 
the meet and appointed partner of his life. His parti¬ 
sans asserted that he was actuated by a holy desire of 
triumphing over human passion: his enemies gave a 
different turn to the affair. Still his fame increased. 
He sometimes fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath, and 
bathed till his life was endangered ; yet his beauty, 
which was exquisite, seemed daily to increase. His 
whole body was said to breathe a delicious odor, which 
the physician of the family, suspecting to be perfume, 
declared, on examination, to be a natural exhalation 
from the shin. He now began to preach and to an¬ 
nounce himself openly as the Son of David, and had 
the boldness to utter, in proof of his divine mission, 
the Ineffable Name, Jehovah. The offended Rabbins, 
horror-struck at this double crime, declared him worthy 
of death, and denounced him before the Turkish tribu¬ 
nal. Sabbathai took refuge in Salonichi. There the 
Rabbins again rose against him. He fled to Egypt; 
thence to Jerusalem. As lie passed by Gaza, he made 
an important proselyte, named Nathan Benjamin, who, 
admitted trembling to his presence, declared, by the 
great Almighty and dreadful God, that he had seen the 
Lord in his cherub-borne chariot, as Ezekiel of old, 
with the ten Sephiroth murmuring around him like the 
waves of the sea: a voice came forth, — “Your Re¬ 
deemer is come ; his name is Sabbathai Sevi ; he shall 
go forth as a mighty one , inflamed tvith wrath as a war¬ 
rior ; he shall cry, he shall roar , he shall prevail against, 
his enemies.’’’ 1 In Jerusalem, Sabbathai preached, and 
proclaimed himself the Messiah, with such success, that 
the Rabbins trembled before liim ; and the Elias of the 
new sect, Nathan of Gaza, had the audacity to issue an 
1 Isaiah xlii. 13. 
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address to the brethren of Israel, in which he declared 
that before long the Messiah would reveal himself, and 
seize the crown from the head of the Sultan, who would 
follow him like a slave. After residing thirteen years 
in Jerusalem, Sabbathai made a second expedition to 
Egypt, where he married again ; by the account of his 
enemies, a woman of light character, — by that of his 
partisans,-a maiden designated as his bride by the most 
surprising miracles. Slie was the daughter of a Polish 
Jew, made captive by some marauding Muscovites. At 
eighteen years of age she was suddenly seized from her 
bed by the ghost of her dead father, set down in a 
buryiug-place of the Jews, where she was found, told 
her story, and declared that she was the appointed 
bride of the Messiah. She was sent to her brother in 
Amsterdam ; thence to Egypt. After passing three' 
years more in Jerusalem, Sabbathai went openly into 
the synagogue, and proclaimed himself the Messiah. A 
violent commotion took place ; the Rabbins launched 
their interdict against him : he fled to his native place, 
Smyrna. There the ban pursued him; but the people 
received him with rapture. One Anaida, a Jew of 
high rank, denounced him on the Exchange as an im¬ 
postor. The unbeliever returned to his home, fell from 
his chair, and died : this singular accident was at once 
recognized as from the hand of God. The Rabbins 
feared to pursue their interdict; Sabbathai assumed a 
royal pomp; a banner was borne before him with the 
words, “ The right hand of the Lord is uplifted.” He 
divided among his partisans the kingdoms of the earth ; 
lie named his two brothers Kings of Judah and Israel; 
lie himself took the title of King of the Kings of the 
Earth. One. man, of high rank, nearly lost his life for 
opposing the prevailing delusion. The Head of the 
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Rabbins was degraded; tbe Vice-President openly 
espoused tbe party. 

The fame of Sabbatliai spread throughout the world. 
In Poland, in Germany, in Hamburg, and Amsterdam, 
the course of business was interrupted on the Ex¬ 
change, by the gravest Jews breaking off to discuss 
this wonderful event. From Amsterdam inquiries 
were sent to their commercial agents in the Levant; 
they received the brief and emphatic answer, “ ’T is he, 
and no other.” In the mean time rich presents were 
poured in to the Court of Sabbathai, and embassies 
were sent from the different communities of the Jews, 
— some of these were detained three or four weeks 
before they could obtain an audience. Plis picture 
was surmounted by a crown of gold ; the Twenty- 
first Psalm was sung before him, and a public prayer 
offered in the synagogue, in which he was acknowl¬ 
edged as the Messiah. In all parts, as if to accom¬ 
plish the memorable words of Joel, prophets and 
prophetesses appeared: men and women, youths and 
maidens, in Samaria, Adrianople, Saloniclii, Constan¬ 
tinople, and in other places, fell to the earth, or went 
raving about in prophetic raptures, exclaiming, it was 
said, in Hebrew, of which before they knew not a 
word, “ Sabbathai Sevi is the true Messiah of the race 
of David: to him the crown and the kingdom are 
given.” Even the daughters of his bitterest opponent, 
R. Pechina, were seized, as Sabbathai had predicted, 
with the same frenzy, and hurst out in rapturous 
acknowledgment of the Messiah in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, which they had never learned. One wealthy 
Israelite, of Constantinople, more cautious than the 
rest, apprehending that this frenzy would bring some 
dreadful persecution against the Jews, went to the 
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Grand Vizier, and requested a certificate that lie had 
never been a believer in the Messiah. This reached 
the ears of the partisans of Sabbathai ; they accused 
their crafty opponent, of treasonable designs against the 
Turks, brought forward false witnesses, and the over¬ 
cautious unbeliever was sentenced to the galleys. 
Among the, Persian Jews the excitement, was so great 
that the husbandmen refused to labor in the fields. 
The governor, a man, it would seem, of unusual mild¬ 
ness, remonstrated with them for thus abandoning their 
work, instead of endeavoring to pay their tribute. 
“ Sir,” they answered with one voice, “ we shall pay 
no more tribute, — our Deliverer is come.” The gov¬ 
ernor bound them in an obligation, to which they 
readily acceded, to pay 200 tomans if the Messiah did 
not appear within three months. But Sabbathai had 
now advanced too far to recede: his partisans were 
clamorous for his passing over to Constantinople, to 
confront the Grand Seignior. lie arrived, escorted by 
a vast number of liis friends, and was received with 
the loudest acclamations by the Jews of Constanti¬ 
nople. The Sultan was absent,—he demanded an 
audience of the Grand Vizier. The Vizier delayed 
till he had received instructions from his master. The 
Sultan sent orders that Sabbathai should be seized 
and kept in safe custody. The Grand Vizier dis¬ 
patched an Aga and some Janizaries to the dwelling 
of Sabbathai, but the superstitious Aga was so over¬ 
awed by the appearance of Sabbathai, “ bright,” he 
said, “ as an angel,” that he returned trembling and 
confounded to bis master. Another Aga was sent., 
and returned in the same manner. Sabbathai, how T 
ever, surrendered himself of bis own accord; he was 
committed to the Castle of Sestos, as a sort of honor- 
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able prison, where his partisans had free access to him. 
From thence lie issued a manifesto, suspending the 
fast religiously kept on the 9th of August, on account 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and ordered the day 
to be celebrated, with the utmost festivity, as the birth¬ 
day of the Messiah Sabbathai Sevi. Iu Sestos he ad¬ 
mitted a deputation from Poland into his presence, 
whom he astonished with his profound knowledge and 
ready application of the Cabala. But there was in 
Constantinople one stubborn unbeliever, named Nehe- 
miah, who for three days resisted all the arguments of 
the Messiah, and at the end, openly proclaimed him an 
impostor. The partisans of Sabbathai rose in the ut¬ 
most fury; and, when Sabbathai threatened his oppo¬ 
nent with death, rushed forward to put his mandate in 
execution. The Babbi hurst out of the chamber, and 
fled, pursued by the adherents of Sabbathai; escape 
was hopeless, when be suddenly seized a turban from 
the head of a Turk, placed it on bis own, and cried 
aloud, “ I am a Mussulman.” The Turks instantly 
took him under their protection, and be was sent, to 
Adrianople to the Sultan, who summoned Sabbathai to 
his presence. Sabbathai stood before the Grand Seign¬ 
ior ; he was ignorant of Turkish, and a Jewish rene¬ 
gade was appointed as interpreter. But the man before 
whom the awe-struck Agas had trembled, now before 
the majesty of the Sultan, in his turn, totally lost his 
presence of mind; when the Sultan demanded whether 
he was the Messiah, he stood in trembling silence, and 
made no answer. He had some reason for bis appre¬ 
hensions, for the Sultan made him the following truly 
Turkish proposal: — “ That he, the Sultan, should 
shoot three poisoned arrows at the Messiah : if he 
proved invulnerable, the Turk would himself own Ids 
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title. If lie refused to submit to this ordeal, he had 
his choice, to be put to death, or to embrace Moham¬ 
medanism.” The interpreter urged him to accept the 
latter alternative: Sabbathai did not hesitate long; 
he seized a turban from a page, and uttered the irrev¬ 
ocable words, “ I am a Mussulman.” The Grand 
Seignior, instead of dismissing him with contempt, 
ordered him a pelisse of honor, named him Aga Mo¬ 
hammed Effendi, and gave him the title of Capidgi 
Baslia. Consternation at this strange intelligence 
spread among the followers of Sabbathai ; prophets 
and prophetesses were silent, but Sabbathai was 
daunted only by the death-denouncing countenance of 
the Sultan. He issued an address to his brethren in 
Israel: — “I, Mohammed Capidgi Baslia, make it 
known unto you that God hath changed me from an 
Israelite to an Ismaelite. He spake, and it was done : 
lie ordered, and it was fulfilled. Given in the ninth 
clay of my renewal according to His holy will.” He 
most ingeniously extracted prophetic intimations of his 
change both from tradition and Scripture. In the 
book called Pirke Elieser it was written, “ that the 
Messiah must remain some time among the unbeliev¬ 
ers.” From the Scripture the example of Moses was 
alleged, who “ dwelt among the Ethiopians ”; and the 
text of Isaiah, “ he was numbered among the trans¬ 
gressors.” For some time he maintained his double 
character with great success, honored by the Moslem- 
ites as a true believer, by the Jews as their Messiah. 
Many of the latter followed his example, and embraced 
Islarnism. St. Croix had frequently heard him preach 
in the synagogue, and with so much success, that 
scarcely a day passed hut Jews seized the turbans from 
the heads of the Turks, and declared themselves Mus- 
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sulmans. His Polish wife .died ; he again married the 
daughter of a learned man, who was excommunicated, 
on account of the unlawful connection, by the Rabbins. 
She also embraced Islamism. At length the Rabbins, 
dreading the total extinction of Judaism, succeeded in 
gaining the ear of the Sultan. The Messiah was seized, 
and confined in a castle near Belgrade, where he died 
of a colic, in the year 1676, in the fifty-first year of 
his age. 1 

It might have been expected that his sect, if it sur¬ 
vived his apostasy, at least would have expired with 
his death ; but there is no calculating the obstinacy of 
human credulity: his followers gave out that he was 
transported to heaven, like Enoch and Elijah ; and, 
notwithstanding the constant and active opposition of 
the Jewish priesthood, the sect spread in all quarters. 
His forerunner, Nathan of Gaza, • had abandoned liis 
cause on his embracing Islamism, and prophesied 
against him in Italy and Corfu. But it is the most 
extraordinary fact ot all, that Nehemiah, his most vehe¬ 
ment opponent, recanted his Enforced Islamism, and 
after all embraced Sabbathaism. A prophet of Smyrna 
proclaimed that the Messiah would reappear in 11] i 
years. But the doctrine of Michael Cardoso, which 
spread rapidly from Fez to Tripoli, and even to Egypt, 
was the most extravagant;—the Son of David, he 
said, would not appear till all Israel were either holy 
or wicked: as the latter was far the easier process, lie 
recommended all true Israelites to accelerate the com¬ 
ing of the Messiah, by apostatizing to Mohammedan¬ 
ism ;— numbers, with pious zeal, complied with this 
advice. Sabbathaism still exists as a sect of Judaism ; 

1 I have gathered from various Jewish and Christian accounts ol' Sahhn- 
thni Sevi. See Jost, t. viii. there is a Life of Sabhathai in the Siiipurim, 
ii. 55. 
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though, probably, among most of its believers, rather 
supported by that corporate spirit, which holds the fol¬ 
lowers ol a political or religions faction together, than 
by any distinct and definite articles of belief. 

But in the middle of the last century, an extraor¬ 
dinary adventurer, named Frank, organized a sect 
out of the wrecks of the Sabbathaic. party. Before 
the appearance of Frank, an earlier sect, that of the 
Hassidin, 1 the New Saints, the Pietists, had spread 
from Podolia, its birthplace, into Wallachia, Moldavia, 
Hungary, Gallicia. Its founder was named Israel 
Bnnl-Schem, the Lord of the Home, or Israel the 
Wonder-Worker. The sect had its special worship, 
its books of faith, its doctors, called Tsadikin (the 
Just). It claimed the Zoliar as its organ, but the 
Zoliar with its mysticism alone, and that mysticism 
reduced to its simplest form. Its sole worship was 
prayer, prayer sublimed to silent contemplation, ravish¬ 
ment, ecstasy. The whole thought was centred on 
God, but on God alone. It is strange how limited, 
after all, are the forms of religions extravagance: 
whatever the faith, Indian, Heathen, Jewish, Christian, 
Mol mmmedan, this detachment from earth, tin's con¬ 
centration on the Invisible, is the aim and the boast. 
But Nature will have her course ; the exhausted mind 
loses its command over the body. The Hassidin not 
only threw aside all the cumbrous ceremonial of the 
Talmudists, they threw aside likewise the restraints 
of morality, even of decency. With the founders and 
leaders of this vast sect, there was the wild mixture 

1 Compare, on these Hassidin, .Tost, and a long note at the end oFFrantik, 
La Knbbale, which contains extracts from the Autobiography of Solomon 
Maim on, — a curious and rare book. Solomon Maimon joined the sect for a 
6hort time, obtained full insight into their tenets and practices, and, after a 
strange ramble through all conceivable creeds, settled down as a follower 
of Kant. 
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of enthusiasm and imposture, with which this mysticism 
has sometimes commenced, into which it lias almost 
always degenerated. Israel the Wonder-Worker as¬ 
sumed unbounded spiritual power; he could absolve 
from all sins ; he maintained his power by working 
miracles; his prayer could cure all diseases. He was 
endowed with all knowledge, with the gift of prophecy. 
A witness, at one time a convert to this creed, dis¬ 
covered before long that this extraordinary knowledge 
was derived from a vast army of spies, great acuteness 
in reading the countenances of men, and skill in in¬ 
ducing them to reveal the secrets of their thoughts. 
The sect, spread through a large part of the Judaism 
of Eastern Europe, resisted alike its proscription by 
the Talmudic Rabbins and the attempt of the Govern¬ 
ment to enslave and to convert the race ; it is said still 
to exist, for these religious lunacies are immortal, un¬ 
less absorbed by some kindred fanaticism. Frank and 
his followers, a very few years later, assumed the name 
of Zoharites. 'The founder astonished the whole of 
Germany, by living in a style of Oriental magnificence, 
encircled by a retinue of obsequious adherents. No 
one knew, or knows to this day, the source of the 
enormous wealth with which the state of the man was 
maintained during his life, and his sumptuous funeral 
conducted after his death. The early life of Jacob 
Frank did not forebode this splendor. He was born 
in Poland; in bis youth he had been a distiller of 
brandy, and wandered into the Crimea, thence into 
Turkey, where he acquired great fame as a Cabal is!. 
He. returned to Podolia in his thirty-eighth year, and 
gathered together the wrecks of the followers of Sab- 
bathai Sevi. He was persecuted by the Talmudists, 
revenged himself by throwing himself under the pro- 
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tection of tlie Bishop of Kaminiek, publicly burned the 
Talmud, announced himself a believer in the Zoliar, 
and promulgated a new creed. 

^ et for a time he attempted to maintain his lofty 
intermediate eclecticism. But those were not the days, 
nor was Poland the country, in which men could safely 
halt between two opinions. The Bishpp, his protector, 
died. The Rabbins, his deadly enemies, denounced 
him at Warsaw to -the Government and to the Papal 
Nuncio, as an apostate Jew, aud a heretic Christian. 
His creed was certainly neither pure Judaism nor or¬ 
thodox Christianity. The Zokarites began to sec the 
fires of persecution already prepared for them, and 
themselves at the stake. They set forth for Turkey. 
As the first pilgrims entered Moldavia, the stern Kadi 
was as intolerant of men neither Jews, nor Christians, 
nor Mussulmans, as the Christians. They were left to 
be plundered by the populace. Those who remained 
behind openly embraced the Catholic faith, yet retained 
their secret Judaism. Many wore detected, and sent 
forth, with their beards half-shaved, to the scorn and 
.insult of the people. Some were condemned to hard 
labor. Yet many succeeded in concealing their doubt¬ 
ful opinions, intermarried, founded families, and at¬ 
tained rank and honor in Warsaw. Prank himself 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Gzentschow. When 
this fortress was taken by the Russians lie was set free. 
He travelled as ostensibly a Catholic Christian, hut 
levying vast sums of money from his countrymen 
through Poland, Bohemia, Moravia. The new creed 
leant towards Christianity rather than Islamism. It 
rejected the Talmud, but insisted on a hidden sense in 
the Scriptures. It admitted the Trinity and the In¬ 
carnation of the Deity, but preserved an artful arnbi- 
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guity as to the person in whom the Deity was incarnate, 
whether Jesus Christ or Sahbathai Sew. As, how¬ 
ever, the greacl head of this sect, Jacob Frank, after¬ 
wards openly embraced Christianity, aud attended mass, 
lie scarcely belongs to Jewish History. Suffice it to 
say that this adventurer lived in Vienna, in Braun, and 
in Offenbach, with a retinue of several hundred beauti¬ 
ful Jewish youth of both sexes ; carts containing treas¬ 
ure were reported to be perpetually brought in to him, 
chiefly from Poland, — he went out daily in great state 
to perform his devotions in the open field, — he rode in 
a chariot drawn by noble horses ; ten or twelve Htdans 
in red and green uniform, glittering with gold, rode by 
his side, with pikes in their hands, and crests on their 
caps, eagles, or stags, or the sun aud moon. Water 
was always carefully poured over the place where he 
had paid his devotions. He proceeded iu the same 
pomp to church, where his behavior was peculiar, hut 
grave and solemn. His followers believed him im¬ 
mortal, hut in 1791 he died ; his burial was as splendid 
as his mode of living, — 800 persons followed him to 
the grave. But with his bodv the secret of Ids wealth 
was interred ; his family sank into a state of want, and 
almost beggary. In vain they appealed to the credulity, 
to the charity of their brethren; they fell into insig 
nificance, and were obliged to submit to the ordinary 
labors of mortal life. 1 

But while these men, half enthusiasts, perhaps move 
than half impostors, agitated the Jewish mind in the 
more rude and barbarous parts of Europe, and formed 
sects hateful alike to Jew, Christian, and Islamite, — 

1 Peter Peer, in his Geschi elite tier .In den, is the great, authority for the 
life and opinions of Jacob Frank. See also Jost, viii, 231. See, too, a noto 
at the end of Franck, La Kabbale. 
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sects which soon either died out or dwindled away into 
insignificance and oblivion, — the despised race of Israel 
produced a man in every respect tlie direct opposite to 
these crazy or designing fanatics or impostors. He 
formed no creed, organized no sect, had during 
his lifetime no single avowed follower, yet long after 
his death he has risen to extraordinary fame and in¬ 
fluence. 

Towards the latter half of the seventeenth century 
lived, in an obscure village in the neighborhood of the 
Hague, a Jew by birth, the influence of whose writings 
for good or for evil has been extensive, beyond that of 
most men, on the thoughts and opinions of modern 
Europe. The Politico-theological Treatise of Benedict 
(Baruch) Spinoza is the undoubted parent of what is 
called the Rationalist system, and from his arid and 
coldly logical Pantheism has grownup the more exuber¬ 
ant and imaginative Pantheism of modern Germany. 
It may be truly said that to Judaism mankind owes the 
doctrine of the Unity, the distinct and active Person¬ 
ality and Providence of God; from a Jew came forth 
the conception most antagonistic to the conception of 
tlie Godhead revealed through Moses, and accepted, as 
its primary truth, by Christianity. Such modes of 
thought as Spinoza’s, however concealed, not from 
timidity, but because they were the inward, almost un¬ 
conscious, workings of his own mind, would naturally 
load to indifference for, and what would seem con¬ 
temptuous neglect of, the rigid and minute cere¬ 
monies of his people, and for the authority of his people’s 
acknowledged teachers: and this neglect would vaguely 
and indistinctly transpire, and from its vagueness and 
indistinctness appear the more odious and repulsive to 
the popular feeling. Spinoza was denounced and ex- 
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pelled from the community as a dangerous apostate. 1 
The excommunication fell light upon his calm, solitary, 
self-concentrated, and self-sufficing mind. Though 
Spinoza always treats Christianity with respect, and 
throughout his famous Treatise cites the Evangelic 
writers as of equal authority with those of the Old 
Testament, he can certainly at no period of his life have 
been called a Christian. The fundamental axioms 
of his philosophy are utterly irreconcilable, not only 
with the peculiar and vital doctrines of Christianity, 
but even with the moral system of Socinus and his 
school. Spinozi ceased to be a Jew in language as 
well as in thought and in conviction. Though deeply 
read in the works of his Jewish forefathers, he wrote 
in the learned Latin of the day; for he wrote, if in his 
time for himself and a few congenial readers, for man¬ 
kind, not for his own people. 

This remarkable man had all the virtue, the abste¬ 
miousness, the self-denial, the frugality, and, as far as wo 
know, the purity of the most rigid ascetic. lie was 
entirely above the proverbial reproach of his race, 
avarice. He had no wants beyond the simplest suste¬ 
nance. He engaged in no trade, followed no calling ; 
Mathematical and scientific instruments (which it seems 
that he constructed, perhaps for sale), and books, were 
his only expense. He was as superior to ambition. 
An enlightened German prince offered to found and 
endow a professorship for him, on one not illiberal con¬ 
dition, that he should not assail the established religion. 

1 “ 'J lie form of excommunication, dated 1650, may be read (it i? the old, 
terrible form, with all its awful curses ) in the Supplement to Spinoza’s 
works (p. 200). No one might communicate with him orally or by writing, 
no one show him any favor, no one be under the same roof with him, or 
within four ells’ distance, no one read any writing executed or written hy 
him.” 
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Spinoza gratefully declined tlie dazzling offer. The in¬ 
struction of youth would interfere with Ids entire and 
exclusive devotion to his philosophical studies ; though 
he professed great' respect for religion, he would not tram¬ 
mel the freedom of his speculations by any restriction. 

Tin's was the admirable part of his character; his 
intrepid assertion of the absolute freedom of human 
thought, his perfect independence, and consecration of 
his whole life to the laborious and conscientious inves¬ 
tigation of truth, and this with no zealous ardor for 
proselytism, no fanatic hatred of religion, such as broke 
out later in Europe. He was content to dwell almost 
alone (though he would willingly admit the intercourse 
of congenial minds), in the hermitage of his own 
thoughts, and we must remember that though his kin¬ 
dred, the Jews, could proceed no further than a harm¬ 
less excommunication (his life was once attempted), 
halt a century had hardly elapsed, since religious, 
mingled with political fury, had reddened the streets of 
the Hague with the blood of the De Witts, and Cfrotius 
had suffered a long and ignominious imprisonment. 

If ever any man was pure intellect, it was Spinoza. 
He had neither passions nor affections, of imagination 
not a gleam ; to him, imagination was the source of all 
fallacy and delusion. He had no domestic ties, — none, 
as far as we know, of the appetencies of our nature. 
He had friendships, but friendships which grew out of 
mental sympathies alone, a common interest in mathe¬ 
matical and scientific researches, inquiries into moral 
and metaphysical truth. Such was his relation, shown 
by his correspondence, with very acute mid distinguished 
men, Oldenburg, Blyenberg, Leibnitz. 

But it maybe fairly said that the strength of Spinoza 
was his weakness. His virtue isolated him, not only 
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from the common vices and follies of mankind, but 
from all real knowledge of human nature, from that 
great part of the vast domain of philosophy, the mental 
constitution of the human race. With his unrivalled 
power of abstraction, of reducing everything to meta¬ 
physical entities, almost all truths to mathematical truths, 
his delight was in everything to approach as nearly as 
possible to the forms of geometry,— to make, as it were, 
an algebra of metaphysical science. 1 Of the religious 
instincts, of the universal, if not inborn, notion of God 
as a Providential Agent; of the religious wants, hopes, 
and fears, he had no comprehension, for he had nu ex¬ 
perience. The philosophy of Spinoza, his metaphysical 
system, in its close logical coherence, lies beyond the 
scope, and could not find room in the space of this 
work. 2 I would consider him as a born Jew, yet, if I 
may so say, the protantagonistic adversary of Judaism, 
more especially of Rabbinical Judaism; and as an 
obscure Jew, in process of time, taking in bis toils, and 
claiming as bis followers, some of the leading intellects 
of modern Europe. 

Spinoza began, like other philosophers of his race, 
with an aversion for, almost an absolute hostility towards, 
the anthropomorphism of the Hebrew Scriptures. From 
this, Philo had taken refuge in Allegory, Mainmnides 
in what bordered on Rationalism ; it had been held by 
most thoughtful men, at least among Christians, to be 

O' o 

1 Ho uses this strange illustration, singularly characteristic of his mathe¬ 
matical metaphysics: 14 thee non miror, quia credo quod I riaiigulus, si 
loqnendi faeultatem haberct, cod cm modo dicercf, Deum ominenter Irian- 
gulum esse, et Circulus diviuam naturam enrinente ratioue circularem osne, 
et hue ratione quilibet suit attribute Deo adscriberet, simileinque se Deo red' 
derct rcliquumque ei deforme videretur.” Epist. xlvii. p. 1158. 

~ I would refer, for the only just, candid, and distinct view of the whole, 
to the Introduction to the French translation of his works by M. Entile 
Saisset. 
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an anthropomorphism only of language. But Spinoza 
carried this principle, as it were, into the Moral Being, 
at least into our conceptions ’ of the Moral Being of 
God. Those conceptions of the active love, goodness, 
righteousness of God, were not merely inadequate, and 
fir below their transcendent and inconceivable excel¬ 
lence, but were utterly without meaning. It was as 
unphilosopliical, as entirely a figure of speech, to speak 
of the justice, mercy, patience, forbearance, loving- 
kindness of God, as of his right hand, his footstool, or 
his countenance ; not merely was God without corpo¬ 
reity, but his moral nature was without kindred, affinity, 
or resemblance to the same qualities in man. These 
attributes were reflected back by man from his nature 
upon God, whom he, as it were, created in his own 
image. Thus, in his remorseless logic, Spinoza cut off 
all religious motives and incentives to virtue, rooted up 
the foundations of morality in our conceptions of God, 
and in the relations of God and man. And this did a 
man, himself of unimpeachable virtue, who, if his icy 
words ever kindle to any warmth, it is in commenda¬ 
tion of purity, of kindness, of humanity, of universal 
charity ; who even, in one of his letters, makes the dis¬ 
tinct admission that the wisdom of God is the oround- 

O 

work of truth and falsehood, good and evil; that that 
wisdom was preeminently manifested in Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles; and that in the practice of such 
virtues consists true, and enduring beatitude. In this 
contradiction the old Jew, or the untbrmed Christian, 
might seem to linger indelibly, if almost unconsciously, 
in the mincl of Spinoza. 1 In his latest work, his Post- 

1 “ Deiiique ut dc fertio etiara capite mentem meam clarina nperiam, dico 
ad salutem non ussc dmnino necessarin, Christum secundum carnem noscero 
[lie utterly denied the Incarnation], sod do torerno illo lilio Dei, iioc est Dei 
vol. m. 25 
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humous Ethics, he adheres to his reverence for virtue, 
will not altogether yield np the immortality of the soul, 
and admits a certain retribution after life; “ virtuous 
souls, as partaking of the Divine wisdom, will endure 
forever;” to the vicious he seems to assign something 
like a natural extinction. But how he reconciled this 
with his great system, appears to baffle the sagacity of 
those who judge him most fairly and most charitably. 
Throughout the Theologico-political Treatise, he writes 
as a Theist; his leading political object is anti-Judaism, 
to show that all nations are, and ever were, equally 
with the Jews, under the providential care of God. 
The name of Atheist he indignantly rejects 1 fund, in¬ 
deed, however their consequences may seem the same 
to a theologian, the words Atheist and Pantheist are in 

interim saplenlia, qua* sese in omnibus rebus et maximfe in inente hunmnii 
et omnium maxi me in Christo Jesu mcmift&t(t\)il, longe a liter sentiendum. 
Nam nemo absque hue ad statu m beatitudinis potest pervenii'O, lit pole quic 
sola docet quod verum et falsum, bonum et malum sit. Kt quia, uti dixt, 
lircc sapient ia per Jesum Christum, maxima manifestatn fuit, id to ipsius 
disci puli eandem, quateuns ab ipso ipsfs fuit revelata, pnodieuverunt, sese- 
quo spiritu illo Cliristi supra reliquos gloriari posse oslendoruut.” JCpisfc. 
xxi. ad Oldenburg, Opera, i. p. 510. 

Those Epistles are the most eurious, perhaps most trustworthy, deposi¬ 
tories of Spinoza’s opinions. They were published in his lifetime. They 
answer the objections raised by his friends, men of great acuteness, to the 
views maintained in the Tractatus Theologico-Politieus. They are tl>e 
vain struggles of the strong man to break the bonds in which he has inex¬ 
tricably involved himself. 

The Resurrection of Christ he explained away in a spiritual sense. See 
the remarkable passage in the Letter xxiii. p. 414, to Oldenburg. Olilun- 
btirg, in bis reply, strongly presses him with the usual arguments. Me re¬ 
joins, **Chrisli pnssioncm, mortem, et sepulturam tecum literaliter uccipio; 
ejus autem resurrectioncm allegoric^.” p. 415). 

1 “ Primo ait paruni interesse scire cujus gentis ego sum, nee quod vitw 
institutum sequor. Quod satife si novisset, non tarn facile sibi persua^isset, 
me Atheismum docere. Solent enim Atbei numiuos cfcdivitias ultra mod mu 
qumrere, qmu ego semper curte couteinpsi; quod mimes qui me norunt, 
seiunt.*’ Epist. xeix. p. 621). Compare also the newly discovered Trea¬ 
tise Do Deo et Homine. Supplem. ad B. de Spinoza Opera, Amsterdam, 
1862. 
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absolute opposition). He repudiates, too, Materialism; 
lie does not identify God with gross and brute matter. 1 
But God, according to Spinoza, being the whole uni¬ 
verse, the one primal Substance, all emanating from 
Him as attributes of his Being, or existing but as modes 
or affections of his Being ; God, being the immanent, 
not the passing, 3 Cause of all things, was immutable — 
everywhere and in all respects alike immutable. 

I cannot soar to the speculative, but rather dwell on 
the practical part of his system, as contrasted with that 
of his original faith, and with that of Christianity, — the 
rejection of that active Theism, which is the first axiom 
of both these religions — indeed, it may be said, of all 
religion. This immutability of God, and the conse¬ 
quent immutability of all that God was, or that was 
God, hound up all things in an inevitable necessity. 
Of course all supernaturalism was discarded ; miracles 
were believed only from the ignorance of man or liis 
superstition ; it is difficult to find room oven for the 
remotest influence of Providential government. The 
free will of man was but an illusion of Iris pride; in¬ 
deed any free will of God seemed equally inconceiv¬ 
able. 3 The individual man could not be other than be 
was. For it is difficult to understand liow any man, 

1 “Attamen quod quidnin putfint, Trar.tatuin Theologico-Politicum eo 
niti quod Dens et Natura, per quoin massain quondam, sive materiein eor- 
poream, iutelligunt iiiuiiii ct idem sunt, tofca errant via,” p. 500. 

2 u T^mseulltem. ,, Neither of our words transient or transitory quite 
expresses the thought of Spinoza. 

a Read in Mona. 15. Suisse l-*» tul reduction to the French Translation the 
excellent chapter “ Dn Libre Arbitre, 11 p. 140 etwj.i “ JPou vient done que 
la masse entiere du genre himmin pvoclnme lo libre nrbitre? C’est que 
la masse entiere du genre bumaiu vit sous I’empire de l’ininginatiou et de3 
sens, duns un profoml oubli tie la raison. Lc vulgaire n’cst-il pas con- 
vainuu que Tame meut, la corps a son gre? Or, peut-on coneevoir qu'une 
pensec donne du mouverncut ii mm dtendiie? . . . lit tout ee que je puis 
(lire a ceux qui croient qu'ils peuvent purler, se taii'e, en un mot, agir, ea 
vertu dTme libre decision de I’Ame, e’est qu’ils rGvcnt les )*eux ouverts.” 
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predestined, as it might seem, hy tlie irresistible impulse 
of his nature, could be anything but what he became. 
Nero could be only Nero; the matricide was the con¬ 
sequence of his unalterable nature. Paul could be but 
Paul; he had no merit, as he could not choose but be 
an apostle and a martyr. 

During his own time (till the posthumous publica¬ 
tion of his Ethics, his system cannot be said to have 
been complete), and in the following period, Spinoza 
was more denounced, dreaded, and hated, than read. 
The world contented itself with the contemptuous 
sarcasm, that his system was only the philosophic dream 
of an obscure Jew. Though he wrote in Latin, — the 
language of European learning, — and had long been 
disclaimed by, and had disclaimed his race, I doubt not 
that with the natural apprehension and aversion to 
his tenets mingled much of the disdain and detesta¬ 
tion which still in the general mind adhered to his 
descent. The most sceptical of sceptics, Bayle (as is 
the wont of sceptics, who seem glad to throw over 
some one more obnoxious to the religious preposses¬ 
sions of the age than themselves), in an elaborate Life 
of Spinoza, acute, desultory, but copious and amusing, 
denounced him as a bold and declared Atheist. His 
virtuous life Bayle acknowledges, on the testimony of 
the peasants among whom Spinoza lived, and refrains 
from taunts upon his Jewish origin. From this Article 
of Bayle was probably derived most of the knowledge 
of Spinoza which prevailed till towards the close of the 
last century. His name was the by-word for Atheism 
and impiety. By degrees, however, Spinoza could not 
but find a place in histories of philosophy; and histo¬ 
rians were not content to rest on the authority or on 
the citations of Bayle. His works were translated into 
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German; and with the rise of what is called “ the 
German school of criticism,” as also with that of Ger¬ 
man philosophy, his name and his influence became 
more and more manifest and avowed. Lessing spoke 
of him with respect, almost with reverence. Goethe 
(whose abstract speculations found vent chiefly in his 
poetry, and that poetry, even in its most abstruse views, 
and its wildest dreams, though fathoming the depths 
of human thought, singularly distinct and luminous) 
declared, it is said, that the three master-spirits which 
had formed his mind were Shakspeare, Linn ecus (in 
Goethe must be remembered the discoverer of the 
metamorphoses of plants), and Spinoza. He who 
knows the influence of Goethe upon the mind and 
thought of Germany, and through Germany on that of 
Europe, will hardly think that the name of Spinoza 
ought not to find room in the History of the Jewish 
race. It is still more extraordinary that the religious 
mystic Novalis found, or fancied that he fouud, in 
Spinozism a. philosophical system which supplied the 
wants and harmonized with the aspirations of his pious 
mind. 1 In France there has been a curious contro¬ 
versy. No Frenchman must be acknowledged as the 
teacher of so unpopular a writer as Spinoza. The 
memory of Descartes must, be relieved from this im¬ 
putation, and M. Cousin, with his wonted patriotism, 
lins undertaken this desperate task, — desperate, for 
Spinoza himself declares that he was a follower of Des¬ 
cartes,— that he began with the study of the works, 
deduced much of his reasoning from the axioms, of 
Descartes, and avowedly adopted his method. But 
France, in the translation of his works and in the In¬ 
troduction of M. Emile Saisset, has, with a distinct and 

1 On Novalis compare M. de Sai^set’s Introduction. 
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eminently judicious disclaimer of Spinozism, done jus¬ 
tice, not more than justice, to the character and to the 
writings of the remarkable Jew. In Germany most 
of the philosophers, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel (Fichte especially), paid him the homage, either 
of transplanting his system into their own, or of trans¬ 
muting it into another form. 
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I have followed the sect of Sabbatkai and bis dis¬ 
ciples to the close of the eighteenth century; I have 
placed in strong but appropriate contrast the singular 
phenomena of the life and philosophy of Spinoza. I 
must now retrace my steps, and terminate this History 
by a rapid sketch of the more important events which 
influenced the condition of the Jews in the different 
countries of the world, during that period, down to our 
own days. The lapse of centuries, and die slow im¬ 
provement in almost the whole state of society, had 
made a material alteration in the relative position of 
the Jews towards the rest of mankind. They were 
still, many of them, wealthy; hut their wealth no longer 
bore so invidious and dangerous a proportion to that of 
the community at large as to tempt unprincipled kings, 
or a burdened people, to fill their exchequer, or re¬ 
venge themselves fora long arrear of usurious exaction, 
by the spoliation of this unprotected race. A milder 
spirit of Christian forbearance with some, of religious 
indifference with others, allayed the fierce spirit of 
animosity, which now, instead of bursting forth at 
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every opportunity, was slowly and with difficulty ex¬ 
cited and forced to a violent explosion. Still, in the 
midst of society, the Jews dwelt apart, excluded by 
ancient laws from most of the civil offices, by general 
prejudice and by their own tacit consent from the 
common intercourse of life ; they were endured beca use 
mankind had become habituated to their presence, 
rather than tolerated on liberal principles, still less 
courted by any overtures for mutual amity. The Jew 
was,contented with this cessation of hostilities: he had 
obtained a truce ; he sought not for a treaty of alliance. 
Where commercial restrictions were removed, he either 
did not feei, or disdained, civil disqualifications. So 
long as he retained, unmolested, the independent gov¬ 
ernment of his own little world, he left to the Gentiles 
to administer the politics of the kingdoms of the earth. 
If he might, be permitted to live as a peaceful merchant, 
he aspired not to become statesman, magistrate, or sol¬ 
dier. So that the equal law protected him in the acqui¬ 
sition and possession of personal property, he had no 
great desire to invest his wealth in land, or to exchange 
the unsettled and enterprising habits of trade for the 
more slow returns and laborious profits of agriculture. 
He demanded no more than to be secured from the 
active enmity of mankind ; his pride set him above their 
contempt. Like the haughty Roman, banished from 
the world, the Israelite threw back the sentence of 
banishment, and still retreated to the lofty conviction 
that his race was not excluded, as an unworthy, hut 
kept apart, as a sacred people; humiliated indeed, lmt 
still hallowed, and reserved for the sure though tardy 
fulfilment of the Divine promises. The lofty feeling 
of having endured and triumphed over centuries of 
intolerable wrong, mingled among the Jews with the 
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splendid recollections of tlie past and the hopes of the 
future, which were sedulously inculcated by their Rab¬ 
binical instructors ; and thus their exclusion from the 
communities of the world, from the honors and privi¬ 
leges of social life, was felt, by those who were high- 
minded enough to feel at all, rather as a distinction than 
a disgrace. This at once compelled and voluntary un¬ 
socialness was still the universal national characteristic 
of the Jews: yet in process of tune they became in 
some degree assimilated to the nations among whom 
they lived; their relative state of civilization materially 
depended on the mannbrs of the surrounding people, 
and there was nearly as great a difference between the 
depressed and ignorant Jew of Persia, the fierce fanatic 
of Barbary or Constantinople, and his opulent and 
enlightened brethren of Hamburg or Amsterdam, as 
between the Mussulman and Christian population of 
the different countries. The dominion of the Rabbins 
was universally recognized, except among the Karaites, 
whose orderly and simple congregations were frequent 
in the East, in the Crimea, in Poland, even in Africa. 
Rabbinism was still the stronghold and the source of 
tlie general stubborn fanaticism: yet even this stern 
priestcraft, which ruled with its aiicient despotism in 
more barbarous Poland, either lost its weight, or was 
constrained to accommodate itself to the spirit of tlie 
age, in the West of Europe. 

At the beginning of tlie eighteenth century, Poland, 
Galicia, and the adjacent provinces, had long been the 
headquarters of tlie Jews. 1 Into these regions they 
had spread at an early period, silently and obscurely, 

1 Cased, in Kr.-.eli uml Gruber, pp. 130-J3S, enters into many minute de¬ 
tails on the settlement in Poluiid and Galicia, mid Red Russia. lit Itiew 
they were in grant numbers in tlie year 111.3. A persecution followed the 
death of Swutopulk, 
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from Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia. Some had taken 
refuge from the atrocities perpetrated by the early 
Crusaders as they passed through those realms ; some 
from the persecutions by the Flagellants, and those 
which arose out of the Black Plague. It is usual to 
date their flourishing state and protection by the pater¬ 
nal government from the reign of Casimir the Great in 
the fourteenth century. 1 Casimir, however, only con¬ 
firmed a law of Duke Boleslaw, the regent of the realm 
during the minority of Iris nephew. 2 This was the first 
enlightened edict which secured to the Jews with un¬ 
usual precision their privileges, their rights, and their 
duties, as subjects. Boleslaw, and still more Casimir 
avowed the policy that by encouraging the Jews they 
encouraged the commerce of the kingdom. They bail 
the premature wisdom to appreciate the value of trade 
and industry to the wealth and happiness of their coun¬ 
try. To the influence of a beautiful Jewish mistress, 
Esther, was attributed, probably to a certain extern 
not without justice, this humane policy of Casimir the 
Great. 3 Esther was permitted to bring up her daugh¬ 
ter by the king in her own faith; the sons had liberal 
appanages. Many circumstances concurred in advan¬ 
cing the comparative security, with the security, the 

* Cftslmir reigned from 1337 to 1370. 

2 See Depping, p. 237, who translates the original charter of 12G4 t flrsL 
published in Arc hi v fur Geschichte, Vienna, 18*20. ! n case of a mulct, they 
paid, as in the South of 1'rance, so much pepper instead of so much money. 
Boleslaw adopts the maxim of some of the Popes, that, thn modern Jmvs 
are not guilty of the blood of Christ. 

3 Casimir’s law, however, is dated 1343; Esther was not his mist ret s t ill 
1J150. All his subjects were not so tender or so courteous to the dews, 
“quorum fee tor olidus usque in hnne diem perseverat.” DUtgloss, Mist. 
Polon. quoted by Cnssel. Cassel will not subscribe fo the passage in tho 
Corpus Polon. Hist. ii. 602: “Hujus Master opera gens Judnica magnaa 
prterogativas in Polonia arege adeptaest, cum novas turn qutun ipsis llolee- 
lnus , . . eoncesserat.” p. 132. 
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numbers, wealth, and influence of the Jews in this 
part of Europe. In the Slavonian kingdoms the feudal 
system never prevailed to the same extent as in Ger¬ 
many and the West. Though under the royal pro¬ 
tection, the Jews were not the liegemen, the vassals 
of the royal chamber, the property of the king. The 
Slavonian clergy never, even when the • Papal power 
was recognized, attained the same authority ; the no¬ 
bility were in constant strife with the hierarchy; the 
Canon-law had far less power. In vain did tire clergy 
make, as under the reign of Sigismund I., 1 a desperate 
strangle to draw the rigid line of demarcation between 
the Jew and the Christian, to prohibit social and com¬ 
mercial intercourse, to demand their exclusion from 
offices of State and public service, even to enforce 
the peculiar tuid distinctive dress upon the Jew. The 
Jews living on the estates, and under the protection 
of the independent nobles who would brook no inter¬ 
ference with their authority, defied the edicts of 
synods and even of kings. Hot that the kings were 
adverse to them; the greatest and the best, as John 
Sobieski, looked on them with favor, and maintained 
them in their rights and in their industry. Nor indeed 
were the Slavonian Jews always secure against the 
calumnies, against the popular tumults, the plunders, 
and the massacres perpetrated so much more frequently, 
so much more cruelly, in Western Europe. Posen and 
Cracow, the chief seats of the most powerful Homan 
Catholic hierarchy, may claim distinctive infamy for 
these persecutions. The building of a synagogue iu 
Posen was the signal for a rumor about an insult to the 

1 150fi-152G: “ Indignum et juri divino contrarimn censentes, ejusgeneris 
homines nliquikus bonoribus et ofliciis inter Chrislianos fungi debere.” 
Apud Cassel, p. 133. 
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Host, an outbreak of the populace, and pillage and 
murder of tlie Jews. In Cracow, iu 1407, a priest, 
Budeek, craftily spread a report of a murdered child. 
The authorities of the city would have protected the 
Jews; but the great bell tolled (it is said, through 
some mistake), the mob rose, the Jews’ houses were 
fired, and a terrible conflagration wasted the city. The 
Crusaders against the Jews sometimes followed the 
fatal examples of the Crusaders to the Holy Land. Iu 
1464 the Jews were plundered in Cracow, and thirty 
men killed. In 1500, the gates of the Jewish quarter, 
notwithstanding the king’s protection, who had removed 
the Jews to a safer place, were forced by another baud 
of Crusaders, and a great slaughter perpetrated. Even 
as late as 1737 in Posen, as in 1753 in Kiew, the child- 
murder fable rose anew against the Jews. An appeal 
was made to the Pope, Benedict XIV. His successor, 
Clement XIII., did not shrink from the investigation. 
By his orders the Nuncio wrote to Count Bruhl, com¬ 
manding that nothing should be done on hearsay evi- 
deuce—nothing without clear and substantial proof. 1 
Wonderful as it may seem, such things have taken 
place in our own times, in the nineteenth century. It 
needed Russian Imperial Ukases to interpose. In 
the province of Witepek, in 1805, a child was found 
drowned in the Dwina ; the Jews were accused of the 
murder. In 1811, a child eight weeks old disappeared 
out of its cradle ; the Jews were arraigned as having 
stolen it for their evil purposes. The process lasted 
till 1827. An Imperial Ukase appeared in 1817, pro¬ 
hibiting such charges, yet they continued to be made 

1 “ Cost pour ou, que dans le cas des pareilles accusations j'oii no doit 
pus uppuyer lu jugemeut suv los dits fondomonts, mnis aitx preuvos loculus, 
qui peumit regarder l’aflaire et rendre certain le crime qu’on lour impute.” 
Quoted by Cassel, p. 13d. 
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and heard till 1835, — the date of the great Imperial 
Edict concerning the Jews. • Nevertheless, the Jews 
in Poland gradually grew up into a middle order be¬ 
tween the nobles and the serfs ; the only middle order, 
between the nobles, however gallant yet the haughtiest 
in Europe and most contemptuous of trade or industry, 
and the serfs perhaps the most degraded, wretched, 
and unimproved in their condition and in their minds. 
Almost every branch of traffic was in the hands of the 
Jews. They were the corn-merchants, shopkeepers, 
innkeepers. In some towns they formed the greatest 
part of the population : in some villages, almost the 
whole. 1 If heavily, it. does not appear that they were 
exorbitantly taxed, either by the nobles or the govern¬ 
ment. 2 

The Jews suffered with the rest of the inhabitants 
of that unhappy country, when Poland and its neigh¬ 
boring provinces, already in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, 8 became the battle-ground, hereafter to 
be the prey of its ambitious neighbors. In an invasion 
by the Grand Duke of Muscovy, in 1655, of twelve 
thousand Jews in Wilna, when that city was laid waste 
with fire and sword, eight thousand submitted to bap- 

1 Schlosser ascribes their settlement to the deliberate policy of Casmur 
the Great: — 

“ Kasimir ii&mlicli wollte Gewerbe, ITandel, Regsiunkeitscliaffen, mcht 
luiifesam entstehen sehen: er wollte Geld uud Deutsche ins Land ziohen; 
die damals godniekteu Judrill folgton poinem Rule am ersten, imd or begun- 
stigte ihre Eimvanderung. Die zalilreich in Galizien cinwandemdeu. Juden 
beuuielitigten sieh bald idler Guwurbc nnd Gesdiiif'lC, wulche eilltriiglicli 
gem ad it werden Icbimen ohm*, muhsum y.w scyn mid kdrperlielie Arbeit zu 
forderu, und dningten sieh auf diese Weise als Burners fund in die Mitte 
einor Nation von lierrn und leiboigeuer lbiuern, Diese Juden vermohr- 
ten sicli, wie in iEgvpten, und iiberliessen gem Elire und Rang im Staat 
andereu, Venn iluien nur dsiB Geld bleibe.” Schlosser, WelLgeschichte, iv. 
p. 1G2. 

a Cassel, in Ersch und Gruber, p. 134. 
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tism; four thousand, more heroically obstinate, were 
burned alive. 1 

If Poland was hospitable, Russia Proper, from an¬ 
cient tunes, was sternly inhospitable to the race of Is¬ 
rael. Paulus Jovius, in his “ Embassies,” relates that 
they are hated by the Russians. The mischievous race 
could not be permitted to dwell within their frontiers; 
the Jews are accused of having perfidiously furnished 
the Turks with iron artillery. There was a deeper and 
more enduring cause of this enmity. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century (in 1490), in Novogorod, a 
Jew named Zacharjas, with the aid of some of his 
brethren (it is added, through the mysterious and at¬ 
tractive Cabala, with the dark sentences of which lie 
bewildered their minds), induced several Priests and 
many Boyars to renounce Christianity: to believe that 
Moses alone had a divine mission; that the whole Gos¬ 
pel was a fable; that the Christ was not yet come. 
One of the converts, a priest, Alexis, took the name of 
Abraham ; his wife that of Sarah. 2 They became Jews 
in all but the rite of circumcision, which, to avoid de¬ 
tection, they had the prudence or the cunning to dis¬ 
pense with. The sect spread rapidly among Ecclesias¬ 
tics and Boyars. It was embraced among the rest by 
Zozimus, Archimandrite of the Monastery of St. Simon. 
They still performed the Christian ceremonies, and 
kept the fasts of the Church with the utmost rigor. 
The two leading heretics, Denis and Alexis, became 

1 11 Le Grand Due de Moseovie est entre duns la Pologne d'un autre c*otd 
quo le roi do SuMe: il a nssitfgd Yilnn, qui est la capitale de In Lithuania, 
qu’il a pris par force, ou il a lout, fait met Ire il feu el. it Do douze 

millc dulls qui y out etc trouves, il y en a eu Unit millo qui mil compose et 
qui ont recti le bapteme, et. quatre autres milie, avec la loi de iMoi.se graves 
dans lour cctur, out dt<5 brulf*s, n’ayant pas vouln sc converLir.” Luttres 
de Guy Putin, ii. 208, dated 21 Sept., 1055. 

* Compare Cassel, p. 155. 
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archpriests, one of the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
one of the Church of St. Michael the Archangel. The 
sovereign, Iwan III., listened, without suspicion of her¬ 
esy, to the Cabalistic teaching of these men. The 
Princess Helena became a convert. Even more won¬ 
derful, the Archimandrite Zozimus was promoted to 
the Metropolitan throne of All the Russias. “ The 
son of Satan sat on the throne of the Holy Saints who 
had Christianized the realm.” At length the dire spir¬ 
itual conspiracy was discovered by Gennadius, Arch¬ 
bishop of Novogorod. The Czar could not but summon 
a council ol Bishops, Archimandrites, Abbots, and 
1 riests. Before this council the depositions were laid, 
implicating a great number of ecclesiastics and laymen 
at Novogorod, Moscow, and other cities. Zozimus only 
and Kouritzin, the Secretary of State, were not in¬ 
volved in the charge. Zozimus was obliged to listen 
while the others were arraigned by the zealous Arch¬ 
bishop as guilty of cursing Jesus Christ and the Blessed 
V irgin, ol spitting on the crucifix, of calling the sacred 
images idols, and biting them with their teeth while 
they seemed to kiss them with their lips; of casting 
them into foul places; of denying Paradise and the 
Resurrection ot the Dead. Some were for putting the 
accused, even priests of the highest rank, to the tor¬ 
ture, and condemning them to death. The mild Iwan 
interfered; the council by his direction was content 
with launching an anathema against the terrible heresy, 
and banishing its adherents. The zealous Archbishop, 
Gennadius, sent some of the most notorious to Novo¬ 
gorod (the council was held at Moscow). These were 
set on horses, with their faces to the tails, their gar¬ 
ments turned inside out, and with horned caps, like 
the paintings of the Devil, and crowns of straw, with 
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a writing thereon, “ Behold the Host of Satan!” 
They were thus paraded through the streets ; the rab¬ 
ble spat upon them, and jeered them, “Lo, the Ene¬ 
mies of Jesus Christ!” The mildness of tin’s punish¬ 
ment among the rude Muscovites might put to shame 
the bloody hecatombs and flaming Autos-da-Fd of more 
civilized kingdoms. Zozimus, the Metropolitan, still 
wore the mask of consummate hypocrisy. In public 
he was a pious Christian; it is said that he practised 
the Christian virtues. In secret he mocked at the king- 
dom of God, at Christ, and the Resurrection ; “ at Him 
who never was and never will be.” In the palace of 
the Metropolitan, in the palace of the Secretary of 
State, meetings were held, it was said, sumptuous ban¬ 
quets, in which the Cabala, with its profound questions, 
its subtle allegories, its astrology, were the common 
conversation. A general Pyrrhonism spread abroad; 
monks and laymen were heard in public discussing the 
mysteries of the Holy Trinity. Zozimus abused his 
power by degrading orthodox and advancing Judaizing 
priests. He affected the fullest Christian toleration: 
“ Bear no malice to any one, not even to heretics : the 
pastors of the Church should always and only preach 
peace.” 

At length some discovery was made. It is not 
known how far these secret proceedings were divulged 
to the sovereign. But the wise I wan would avoid the 
scandal of the degradation of a Metropolitan, — a Met¬ 
ropolitan promoted by himself. Zozimus was quietly 
dismissed and sent back to his monastery. He was 
afterwards (we may perhaps mistrust the charges of 
his enemies), on account of drunkenness, removed from 
that of St. Simon to that of the Trinity. But Ivnu- 
ritzin, the Secretary of State, long enjoyed the iavor 
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of liis master. This Crypto-Judaism lurked long in the 
bosom of the Russian Church; when it was entirely 
extinguished, if extinguished, remains unknown . 1 

Russia in the following centuries still adhered to her 
hostility to the Jews; but her ambition was too strong 
lor her intolerance. As province after province was 
added to her vast empire, and as of almost all these 
provinces a large part of the population, at least the 
wealthiest and most industrious, were Jews, expulsion 
was impossible ; Russia did not conquer to rule over a 
desert. Her policy became of necessity more wise and 
humane. The partition of Poland, or rather the two 
partitions, with the enormous share which fell into 
her iron grasp, gave her nearly half a million of Jew¬ 
ish subjects. Though, like other Poles, they were un¬ 
willing subjects (many Jews fought bravely in the array 
ol Kosciusko), yet their numbers, their wealth, their 
importance, enforced only moderate oppression. 

Of the millions of Jews upon the face of the earth, 
loosely and vaguely estimated at five, seven, or eight 
millions, two millions 2 are subjects of the Russian em¬ 
pire. I return to the subject. 

Poland was the seat of the Rabbinical Papacy. The 
Talmud ruled supreme in the public mind; the syn¬ 
agogues obeyed with implicit deference the mandates 
of their spiritual superiors, and the whole system of 
education was rigidly conducted, so as to perpetuate 
the authority of tradition. Lnblin and Cracow were 
the great seats of Jewish learning. How far in more 
recent times these barriers have been broken down by 
the more free and liberal spirit of Western Judaism, 

1 All this is from Karamsin's Hist, of Russia (French translation), t. vi. 
pp. 242-250. 

2 Cassel, Ersch untl Griiber, gives for the year 18.18: — In Russia, 
t.507,995 souls; in Poland, 453,046, of which 36,390 are in Warsaw. 
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it would lie hard to determine. We have seen in the 
last Book some insurrections, — insurrections which 
ended in almost general submission, and so added to 
the strength of the ruling authority. 

In the West of Europe, during all this period, those 
great changes were slowly preparing, which, before 
the close of the century, were to disorganize the whole 
framework of society. The new opinions not merely 
altered the political condition of the Jews, as well as 
that of almost all orders of men, hut they penetrated 
into the very sanctuary of Judaism, and threatened to 
shake the dominion of the Rabbins, as they had that 
of the Christian priesthood, to its base. It is singular, 
however, that the first of these daring innovators, who 
declared war alike against ancient prejudices and the 
most sacred principles, excluded the Jews from the 
wide pale of their philanthropy. The old bitter and 
contemptuous antipathy against the Jews lurks in the 
writings of many of the philosophic school, especially 
those of Gibbon and Voltaire. It was partly the leaven 
of hereditary aversion, partly, perhaps, the fastidious¬ 
ness of Parisian taste, which dreaded all contamination 
from a filthy and sordid, as well as a superstitions race ; 
but, most of all, it arose from the intimate relation of 
the Mosaic with the Christian religion. The Jews were 
hated as the religious ancestors of the Christians; and, 
in Paley’s phrase, it became the accustomed mode of 
warfare “to wound Christianity through the sides nt 
Judaism.” Strange fate of the Jews, after having suf¬ 
fered centuries of persecution for their opposition l<> 
Christianity, now to be held up to public scorn and de¬ 
testation for their alliance with it ! 1 

1 Montesquieu, if he may he justly reckoned with this school, is a bright 
example of the opposite spirit. Read the striking letter, supposed to ho ad- 
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The legislation of Frederick the Great almost, as it 
were, throws us back into the Middle Ages. In 1750 
appeared an edict for the general regulation of the 
Jews in the Prussian dominions. It limited the num¬ 
ber of Jews in the kingdom, divided them into those 
who held an ordinary or an extraordinary protection 
from the Crown. The ordinary protection descended 
to one child, the extraordinary was limited to the life 
of the hearer. Foreign Jews were prohibited from 
settling in Prussia; exceptions were obtained only at 
an exorbitant price. Widows who married foreign Jews 
must leave the kingdom. The protected Jews were 
liable to enormous and special burdens. They paid, 
besides the common taxes of the kingdom, for then- 
patent of protection, for every election of an elder in 
their communities, and every marriage. By a strange 
enactment, in which the king and the merchant were 
somewhat unroyally combined, every Jew on the mar¬ 
riage of a son was obliged to purchase porcelain, to the 
amount of 300 rix-dollar.s, from the king’s manufac¬ 
tory, for foreign exportation. Thus heavily burdened, 
the Jews were excluded from all civil functions, and 
from many of the most profitable branches of trade — 
from agriculture, from breweries and distilleries, from 
manufactures, from innkeeping, from victualling, from 
physic and surgery. 

Nor in more enlightened countries was the public 
mind prepared for any innovations in the relative con¬ 
dition ot the Jews. In England, from the time of 
Charles II., they had lived in peace in their two com¬ 
munities of Portuguese and German origin. At first, 

dressed on the occasion of the burning of a young Jewess in an Auto-da-Fd 
at Lisbon, to the Inquisitors, showing that the persecution of the Christiana 
in Japan was Only an antitype of (heirs. Esprit des Lois, xx. 14. 
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indeed, the favor which was said to be shown to them 
by Cromwell was looked on with jealousy by the Roy¬ 
alists after the Restoration. A remonstrance was ad¬ 
dressed to the King. 1 It dwelt on the mischiefs per¬ 
petrated by the Jews from the time of William the 
Conqueror to that of Edward I.; their privileges ob¬ 
tained by bribery, their usuries, and malpractices; 
their expulsion from the realm at the petition and amid 
the general joy of the nation. They had returned, 
resumed their fraudulent practices, and in their pros¬ 
perity presumed to offer to buy the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s for a synagogue. The remonstrants prayed for 
a commission to seize their property for the people’s 
use, and to banish them forever from the kingdom. 
They were in some danger in those loose days. Some 
of their wealthiest were threatened with the seizure 
of their whole property, as illegally trading, even as 
residents in the land, by some of the profligate cour¬ 
tiers (Mr. Rycant and others), who, no doubt from 
their Christian zeal, declared both their estates and 
lives to be forfeit. The Earl of Berkshire betrayed 
the secret of that zeal; he pretended to have received 
a verbal order from the King to prosecute them and 
seize their estates, unless they made agreement with him. 
To do the King (Charles II.) justice, he received their 
petition graciously, utterly denied the verbal order, and 
gave them permission to enjoy the same favor as before, 
so long as they should live peaceably and in obedience 
to the laws. 2 

1 Mrs. Everett Greene, Calendar of State Papers, IGOti, p. 360. There is 
a petition from two converted Jews to share in the charity of Henry nr. 
settled on the Rolls House. The Master of the Rolls of that time had 
charged the Bstate with 202/. Os. 4tl for the charity, p. 171. 

3 See the notice of the Petition of Emanuel Mart inox Dormido (doubtless 
a Portuguese Jew) and others in 'behalf of the Jews trading in and about 
London, in Mrs* Everett Greene’s Calendar of State Pnpere, Aug. 22,1604, 
p. C72. 
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Tlie Jews had obtained relief under James II. from 
an alien-duty, which restricted their traffic; the in¬ 
dulgence was revoked under William III. The Lord 
Treasurer Gorlolplun was tempted with an offer of the 
Jews to purchase the town of Brentford (was it the 
situation or the dirt of Brentford which attracted the 
Jews?) at the price of ,£500,000, — it might be a 
million. Godolphin dreaded the fanaticism of the 
clergy and the jealousy of the merchants, and declined 
the offer. 1 

Under Queen Anne a regulation was made to facili¬ 
tate conversions among the Jews ; the Chancellor was 
empowered to enforce from the father of a convert to 
Christianity a fair aud sufficient maintenance. The 
baptism of a rich and influential person of the sect, 
named Moses Marcus, excited a considerable sensation 
at the time. At the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the cause of the Jews was brought forward under 
the unpopular auspices of Toland the Free-thinker. 
In 1758 a more important measure was attempted. A 
Bill was introduced into Parliament for the naturali¬ 
zation of all Jews who had resided three years in the 
kingdom, without being absent more than three months 
at a time. It excluded them from civil offices, but in 


1 “The Jews offered my Lord Godolphin to pay 500,000/. (and they 
would have made it. a million), if the government would allow them to 
purchase the. town of Brentford, with leave nf settling there entirely, with 
full privilege of trade, Sec. The agent from the Jews said that the affair 
was already concerted with the chief of their brethren abroad, that it would 
bring the riches of their merchants hither, and of course an addition ot 
more than twenty millions of money to circulate in the nation. Lord 
Moleswortli was in the room with Lord Godolphin when this proposal 
was made, and, as soon as the agent was gone, pressed him to close with 
it Lord Godolphin was not of his opinion. He foresaw that it would pro¬ 
voke two of the most powerful bodies in the nation, the clergy and the 
merchants. Me gave other reasons, too, against it, and, in line, it was 
dropped.” Spence’s Anecdotes, 215. 
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other respects bestowed all the privileges of British 
subjects. The Bill passed botli Houses, and received 
the royal assent. But the old jealousies only slum¬ 
bered, — they were not extinguished. The nation, as 
if horror-struck at finding those whom it had been 
accustomed to consider as outlaws thus suddenly intro¬ 
duced into its bosom, burst into an irresistible clamor 
of indignation. The Mayor and citizens of London 
(for mercantile jealousy mingled with religious preju¬ 
dices) took the lead in denouncing this inroad on the 
Constitution and insult on Christianity. 1 The bishops 
were everywhere insulted for not having opposed the 
Bill. The Bishop of Norwich on his Confirmation 
circuit was hooted in almost every town. At Ipswich 
the youths who were to he confirmed called out for 
circumcision. A paper was affixed on the door of one 
of the churches, that his Lordship would the next 
day, Saturday, their Sabbath, confirm the Jews, on 
Sunday the Christians. 

The pulpits thundered: a respectable clergyman, 
Tucker, who had written a defence of the measure, was 
maltreated by the populace. The ministry and the 
Houses of Parliament found it necessary to repeal the 
obnoxious statute. 2 

The number of the Jews in England was then reck¬ 
oned at 12,000. 

In Italy, till the French Revolution, the Jews en¬ 
joyed their quiet freedom. In Rome they were confined 
to their Ghetto, and still constrained to listen to period¬ 
ical sermons. In the maritime towns they continued 

l Among tha arguments for the Naturalization Bill in England w,n Ills 
manifest extent to which the Jews had contributed to the wealth and pros¬ 
perity ot the great trading cities of Europe— Amsterdam, Leghorn, Venice. 

3 Coxo's Lives of the Pelhams. In this work there is a good account of 
the debate, with an abstract of the speech of Mr. Pelham (ii. *390). 
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to prosper. An attempt by the king himself to secure 
tlieir reestablishment in the kingdom of Naples is re¬ 
markable for the politic boldness on the part of the 
king, and its failure through the unmitigated hostility 
of the clergy and the populace. On the separation of 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies from the Spanish 
monarchy, the king, Charles, seemed determined to 
repudiate the Spanish policy. With a view probably to 
the restoration of the commerce of the realm, a royal 
edict was issued, inviting the Jews to settle for sixty 
years in the Two Sicilies. The edict, by the rights 
and privileges which it conferred, might seem studiously 
to reverse all the policy of the Middle Ages. They 
might trade in all parts by sea and land, exempt from 
tolls, and on the same footing as other corporations. 
They might practise every handicraft, hold lands, ex¬ 
cept such as had feudal jurisdiction. They might 
import the necessaries of life without custom-dues ; they 
might practise medicine even upon Christians, under 
Christian superintendence; they had their special judi¬ 
cature, and were exempt from all other civil magistracy; 
they might, print books in all languages ; they might 
have Turkish slaves and Christian doihestics, men of 
twenty-five years old, women of thirty-five ; they might 
bear arms ; they might have their special meat-mar¬ 
kets and granaries. The excommunicating power of 
the Rabbins was acknowledged; they might choose the 
beads of tlieir communities in Naples, Messina, Palermo. 
Christians were strictly forbidden to insult or injure 
them, or to make proselytes of tlieir children. The 
Jews crowded at the royal summons to Naples, — per¬ 
haps not without ostentation of their newly-acquired 
privileges, and of their wealth. But they ought to 
have known better the public mind at Naples. The 
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hatred, which was here universal, broke out into fury. 
The clergy thundered against them from the pulpits; 
the Pope, and the king’s confessor, held almost a saint, 
denounced them in the sternest sermons. A Capucin 
Friar thi’eatened the king himself: “for this impious 
deed he would die childless.” There were brooding 
murmurs of a massacre. The Jews dared not open 
shops; they withdrew, except a few of the lowest. The 
premature scheme of toleration utterly failed. 1 

In Germany the public mind was surprised at the 
unusual phenomenon of a Jew suddenly starting for¬ 
ward in the career of letters, and assuming a high and 
acknowledged rank in the rapidly awakening literature 
of that country, as a metaphysical and philosophical 
writer. This was the celebrated Moses Mendelssohn, 
who, by genius and unwearied application, broke through 
the most formidable obstacles, poverty, dependence, 
and the spirit of his sect. The Jews were proud of 
his distinction, but trembled at his desertion of their 
ancient opinions; the Christians confidently looked for¬ 
ward to the accession of so enlightened a mind to the 
Church; the philosophers expected him to join in their 
fierce crusade against religion. Mendelssohn main¬ 
tained his own calm and independent course. He re¬ 
mained outwardly a member of the synagogue, while 
he threw aside disdainfully the trammels of Rabbinism; 
to a letter of Lavater, urging him to embrace Chris¬ 
tianity, he returned a firm and temperate vindication of 
his adherence to his former faith ; his mild and amiable 
spirit had little in common with the unprincipled 
apostles of unbelief. It would he difficult to define the 
religious opinions of Mendelssohn, whose mind, in some 

1 Murator?, Ann. d’Italia (suit ann. 1740); Memoirc llisluriquc etPoli¬ 
tique. 
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respects singularly lucid, in others partook of tlie vague 
and dreamy mysticism of his German countrymen ; but 
if he had any fixed view, it probably was to infuse into 
a kind of philosophic, or, as it would now he called, 
rationalizing, Judaism the spirit of pure Christian love. 
But whatever the opinions of Mendelssohn, whether 
Jew or Christian, or with an undefined and blended 
creed, his translations of the Pentateuch and of the 
Psalms into German forbid all doubt as to the sincerity 
of his belief; his success in letters exercised an impor¬ 
tant influence both on the minds of his own brethren, 
and on the estimation in which the Jews were held, 
at least in Germany. Many of the Jewish youth, 
emancipated by his example from the control of Rab- 
binism, 1 probably rushed headlong down the precipice 
of unbelief; while, on the other hand, a kindlier feel¬ 
ing gradually arose towards the brethren of a man 
whose writings delighted and instructed much of the 
rising youth of Germany. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the influence of 
Mendelssohn in Europeanizing, if I may so say, and 
civilizing his German brethren, in throwing down the 
barriers behind which the Jews were self-exiled, or 
exiled by the scorn and hatred of mankind, and intro¬ 
ducing them imperceptibly within the pale of society. 
No one, except perhaps a hard orthodox Rabbi, could 
refuse to admire, to love Mendelssohn, and that admira¬ 
tion and that love spread unconsciously over his race. 

In the year 1780, the imperial avant-courier of the 

1 For the double efleet of the progress of more liberal opinions, and the 
overthrow of the Rabbinical rule without any counterbalancing method of 
instruction, or books of authority, read a remarkable passage in Jost, ix. 
107,110. 

Josfc’s account of his own youth, and the lamentable state of the Jewish 
schools, in his Autobiography (Sippnrim, iii. p. 141), is instructive. 
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Revolution, Joseph tlie Second, ascended the throne. 
Among the first measures of this restless and universal 
reformer, was a measure for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Jews. In Vienna, they had been 
barely tolerated since their expulsion by Leopold the 
First. This monarch had a Jewish mistress, named 
Esther, who was shot crossing the bridge from Leopold- 
stadt to the capital. The crime was, most improbably, 
charged on the Jews, and the afflicted monarch revenged 
her death by the expulsion of her brethren from the 
city. But this exile was not lasting. Under Maria 
Theresa, the Jews were permitted to reside in Vienna, 
and enjoyed some sort of protection. They might ex¬ 
ercise certain trades, 1 as money-changers, jewellers, 
manufacturers ; they had full freedom of worship in 
their synagogues, but might not leave their houses dur¬ 
ing the hours of Divine service on Sundays and holi¬ 
days. In the other provinces of the Empire they had 
lived unmolested, unless perhaps by some vexatious 
local regulations, or by popular commotions in the dif¬ 
ferent cities. Joseph published his edict of toleration 
a. c. 1782, by which he opened to the Jews the schools 
and the universities of the Empire, and gave them the 
privilege of taking degrees as doctors in philosophy, 
medicine, and civil law. It enforced upon them the 
wise preliminary measure of establishing primary schools 
for their youth. It threw open the whole circle of 
trade to their speculations, permitted them to establish 
manufactories of all sorts, excepting gunpowder, and to 
attend fairs in towns whore they \vere not domiciliated. 
In all the cities of the Empire it made them liable to a 
toleration-tax, and certain other contributions; but it 
gave them equal rights, and subjected them to the same 
1 Just, ix. 60. 
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laws, with the Christians. Some years after, they were 
made liable to military conscription ; hut, according to the 
established Austrian code, not being nobles, they could 
not rise above the rank of non-commissioned officers. 

The publication of Dohm, 1781, upon the rights of 
the Jews as citizens, with many valuable suggestions on 
the elevation of their position and character, and espe¬ 
cially their education, excited public attention. It 
reserved certain powers to the Rabbinical priesthood, 
particularly that of excommunication. Mendelssohn 
raised his voice loudly and fiercely against this last ves¬ 
tige of spiritual domination. 

Frederick William the Second repealed to a great 
extent the barbarous edicts of Frederick the Great. 
The Jews were permitted to redeem for a certain sum 
the compulsory purchase of porcelain at the royal 
manufactory. 

The French Revolution was advancing, that terrible 
epoch in which all that was wise and sound, as well as 
all that was antiquated and iniquitous in the old insti¬ 
tutions of Europe, was shattered to the earth, — but. 
from which All-merciful Providence has educed much, 
and will no doubt, as from the tornado, the earthquake, 
and the volcanic eruption, educe much further eventual 
good. The Revolution found Jews in France: after 
their final expulsion, a few Portuguese fugitives had 
been permitted to take up their abode in Bordeaux and 
Bayonne. These passed at first under the name of 
Now Christians. Letters-patent of Louis XIII. recog¬ 
nize their civil existence. By degrees they were em¬ 
boldened to marry without the intervention of the 
clergy, and to elude baptism. The clergy were too 
busily employed in the persecution of the dangerous 
Protestants to waste their intolerance on a few con- 
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temptible Jews. But the Jews were gradually accu¬ 
mulating wealth; and wealth, taxable wealth, was 
profitable, not dangerous, to the State. New lettcrs- 
patent (in 1623) recognized them as Jews. They had 
already built a synagogue ; the Parliament of Bordeaux 
did not hesitate to reject the royal edict. The Jews 
paid 110,000 francs for their privilege. It was under¬ 
stood that the registration was to be renewed at the 
commencement of each reign. The Jews of Bayonne, 
which included those of St. Jean de Luz, Biarritz, and 
other towns, at first wore the same disguise, and by- 
degrees obtained the same privilege, as did also the 
Jews of Marseilles ;«Jetters-patent in their favor were 
registered in the Parliament of Aix (1688). There 
were a certain number in the old Papal dominions in 
Avignon. The conquest of the city of Mete, and after¬ 
wards of Alsace, included some considerable communi¬ 
ties under the dominion of France. There, especially 
in the Comtat de Venaisin, they had been exposed to 
the zeal of the clergy, who decoyed, or even stole, 
their children in order to baptize them. Many of 
them, however, attained to wealth, and indulged in 
great luxury. Within houses modest, humble, even 
rude in their outward appearance, lurked Oriental 
splendor ; costly furniture, silken bangings, sumptuous 
plate, and all the show and reality of wealth. The 
Jews of this latter province presented a remarkable 
petition, in 17S0, to the king in council. It displayed 
the almost intolerable grievances J under which their 
communities bad especially suffered from the time of 
their remote establishment. The Parliament of Metz 
had burned many Jews on the old charge of murdering 


1 See, on these grievance.*?, and the acts of Louis XTV., Vk'darmle, pp* 
377 etse/j.. as aJso on the condition of the Jeivs of Lorraine. 
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an infant at Glatigny on Easter-day, A. c. 1670. On 
the annexation of Alsace, Louis XIV. extended, for 
liis own advantage, the privileges of free commerce, 
enjoyed by those of Bordeaux, Bayonne, Marseilles, to 
the Jews of Metz. They paid a head-tax of forty 
francs a family, afterwards compounded for by 2000 
francs annually. This revenue had been granted, as in 
days of old, as a gift to the Duke of Braneas. The 
Jews complained of the burden of the seigniorial rights. 
Besides the royal patent of protection, for which they 
paid, the lords of the soil exacted a capitation-tax for the 
right of residence within their domains, from which not 
even the aged or infirm, nor children, nor the Rabbins 
and officers of the synagogue, were exempt. These 
privileges were not hereditary; they expired with the 
person of the bearer, and for each child a special patent 
was to be purchased. They complained likewise of the 
restrictions on their commerce, and of the activity of 
the clergy, who seduced their children at a very tender 
age to submit to baptism. They proposed, with great 
justice, that no abjuration of Judaism should be per¬ 
mitted under twelve years of age. In later days an 
appeal to the equity of Louis the Sixteenth was not in 
vain, — the capitat.ion-tax was abolished in 1784; and 
in 1788, a commission was appointed, with the wise and 
good Maleshcrbes 1 at its head, to devise means for re¬ 
modelling on principles of justice all laws relating to 
the Jews. The celebrated Abbd Grdgoire gained the 

c* o 

1 Malosherbes first abolished the toll which tlui Jews paid, like animals, 
nt the gates of the cit ies, especially in Alsace and the neighboring provinces. 
Denisart 1ms given rim tariff paid nt Olifitcau-neuf-sur-Loiro:— 


For n Jew. .. 12 denlora 

For a Jewess with child. 0 Ji 

For an Ordinary Jewess ... .. G “ 

For a dead Jaw.. 6 sous 

For a dead Jewess...30 'tenters 


(Quoted by B&Iurriile, p. 5oo.) 
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prize for a dissertation, which was received with great 
applause, on the means of working the regeneration of 
the Jews. But the revolutionary tribunals were more 
rapid in their movements than the slow justice of the 
sovereign. In 1790, the Jews, who had watched their 
opportunity, sent in petitions from various quarters, 
claiming equal rights as citizens. Tire measure was 
not passed without considerable discussion; but Mira- 
beau and Rabaut St. Etienne declared themselves their 
advocates, and the Jews were recognized as free citizens 
of the great republic. 1 

A parallel has often been instituted between Crom¬ 
well and Bonaparte; it is a curious coincidence that 
both should have been engaged in designs for tho 
advantage of the Jews. In the year 1806, while 
Bonaparte was distributing to his followers the king¬ 
doms of Europe, and consolidating the superiority of 
France over the whole Continent, the world heard 
with amazement, almost bordering on ridicule, that he 
had summoned a grand Sanhedrin of the Jews to 
assemble at. Paris. We are more inclined to look for 
motives of policy in the acts of Napoleon, than of vanity 
or philanthropy ; nor does it seem unlikely that in this 
singular transaction lie contemplated remotely, if not 
immediately, both commercial and military objects. 
He might hope to turn to his own advantage, by a 
cheap sacrifice to the national vanity, the wide extended 
and rapid correspondence of the Jews throughout the 
world, which notoriously outstripped his own couriers ; 
and the secret ramifications of their trade, which not 
only commanded the supply of the precious metals, hut 
much of the internal traffic of Europe, and probably 
made great inroads on his Continental system. At all 
1 27 Sept. 17111, amt 30 Nov. Hist. Pai-lementaire. il. 157. 
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events, in every quarter of Europe, the Jews would be 
invaluable auxiliaries of a commissariat; and as the 
reconstruction of the kingdom of Poland might at any 
time enter into his political system, their aid might, not 
be unworthy of consideration. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that the twelve questions submitted first 
to the deputation of the Jews, and confirmed by the 
Sanhedrin, seem to refer to the Jews strictly as sub¬ 
jects and citizens of the empire. Thev were, briefly, 
as follows : — I, Is polygamy allowed among the Jews ? 

II. Is divorce recognized by the Jewish law? III. Can 
Jews intermarry with Christians ? IV. Will the 
French people be esteemed by the Jews as strangers 
or as brethren ? V. In what relation, according to’the 
Jewish law, would the Jews stand towards the French ? 
VI. Do Jews born in France consider it their native 
country ! Are they bound to obey the laws and customs 
of the land? VII. Who elect, the Rabbins? VIII. 
What are the legal powers of the Rabbins ? IX. Are 
the election and authority of the Rabbins grounded on 
law or custom ? X. Is there any kind of business in 
which the Jews may not, bo engaged? XI. Is usury 
to their brethren forbidden by the law? XII. Is it 
permitted or forbidden to practise usury with strangers ? 
The answers of the deputies were clear and precise. 1 
They were in trod iced hy some general maxims, skil¬ 
fully adapted to the character of the ruling power, and 
to that of the French nation. They declared that their 
religion commanded them to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the law enacted by sovereigns in all civil and political 
affairs. If their religious code, or its interpretation, 

1 I lie President of the Sanhedrin's first deputation was Abraham Furtndo, 
of Bordeaux; the imperial commissioners, JIM. Mold, I'ortalis the younger, 
and PiwtiHier. The deputation met Jui\- 20, 1800. The Sanhedrin met 
Feb. 8,1807. 
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contained any civil or political regulations inconsistent 
with the Code of France, they would be overruled, as 
it was the primary duty to acknowledge and to obey 
the law of the sovereign. They further declared tlmt 
France was their country, all Frenchmen their brothers. 
“ This glorious title, so exalting to us in our own 
estimation, is the true guaranty for our steadfast en¬ 
deavors to deserve it. Our relations to Christians are 
the same as to Jews ; the only distinction is, that each 
should be permitted to worship the Supreme Being in 
his own way.” As the special answers tend to eluci¬ 
date the opinions of the more enlightened Jews, they 
arc subjoined, with as much conciseness as possible, 
though I suspect that they are not universally recognized 
as the authoritative sentence of the nation. 1 I. Polyg¬ 
amy is forbidden, according to a decree of the Synod 
of Worms, in 1030. II. Divorce is allowed; hut in 
this respect the Jews recognize the authority of the 
civil law of the land in which they live. III. Inter¬ 
marriages with Christians are not forbidden, though 
difficulties arise from the different forms of marriage. 
IY. The Jews of France recognize in the fullest sense 
the French people as their brethren. Y. The relation 
of the Jew to the Frenchman is the same as of Jew to 
Jew. The only distinction is in their religion. YI. 
The Jews acknowledged France as their country when 

1 See the curious scene described by the elder Disraeli (Genius of Judaism) 
p. 74 — the dispute between the free-thinker and the orthodox Jew whether 
the Law should he called the Law of God or the Law of Moses. Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli's conclusion is somewhat magniloquent: “ It is not surprising that 
the Parisian Sanhedrin was not only n mockery but a failure ol the mocker. 
Even despotism shrinks into the weakness of infancy when Heaven itself 
seems to place un impassable barrier to its design; and it encounters minds 
inscrutable as the laws which govern them.” With due respect, 1 do not 
see the failure. Napoleon wished to conciliate the Jews (foriheir religions 
opinions lie cared not a jot); the Jews obtained what they wanted* the 
right of citizenship. 
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oppressed, — liow much more must they when admitted 
to civil rights ! VII. The election of the Rabbins is 
neither defined nor uniform. It usually rests with the 
heads of each family in the community. VIII. The 
Rabbins have no judicial power ; the Sanhedrin is the 
only legal tribunal. The Jews of France and Italy 
being subject to the equal laws of the land, whatever 
power they might otherwise exercise is annulled. IX. 
The election and powers of the Rabbins rest solely on 
usage. X. All business is permitted to the Jews. The 
Talmud enjoins that every Jew be taught some trade. 
XI., XII. The Mosaic institute forbids unlawful inter¬ 
est ; but this was the law of an agricultural people. 
The Talmud allows legal interest to he taken from 
brethren and strangers ; it forbids usury. 

There was a preparatory assemblage of Jewish Depu¬ 
ties selected from the different, provinces in proportion 
to the Jewish population in each : A. Furtado of Bor¬ 
deaux was President of that assembly. In 1807 the 
Sanhedrin was formally assembled, according to a plan 
then proposed for the regular organization of the Jews 
throughout the empire. Every 2000 Jews were to 
form a synagogue and a consistory, of one head and 
two inferior Rabbins, with three householders of the 
town where the consistory was held. The consistory 
chose twenty-five Notables, above thirty years old, for 
their council. Bankrupts and usurers were excluded; 
the consistory was to watch over the conduct of the 
Rabbins; the central consistory of Paris was to be a 
Supreme Tribunal, with the power of appointing or 
deposing the Rabbins ; the Rabbins were to publish the 
decrees of the Sanhedrin, to preach obedience to the 
laws, to urge their people to enter into the military 
service ; to pray in the synagogues for the Imperial 
vol. in. 27 
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House ! The Sanhedrin, assembled in this manner, 
generally ratified the scheme of the Deputies. The 
Imperial edict confirmed the whole system of organiza¬ 
tion, though the triumph of the Jews was in some 
degree damped by an ordinance, aimed chiefly at those 
of the Rhenish provinces. It interdicted the Jews from 
lending money to minors without consent of their 
guardians, to wives without consent of their husbands, 
to soldiers without consent of their officers. It annulled 
all bills for which “value received” could not be 
proved. All Jews engaged in commerce were obliged 
to take out a patent, all strangers to invest some prop¬ 
erty in land and agriculture. The general effect of 
these measures was shown in a return made in 1808, 
It reported that there were 80,000 Jews in the dominion 
of France, 1232 landed proprietors, not reckoning the 
owners of houses, 797 military, 2360 artisans, 250 
manufacturers. 

The extension of the French kingdoms and the 
erection of tributary kingdoms were highly beneficial 
to the Jews; in Italy, in Holland, in the kingdom of 
Westphalia, the old barbarous restrictions fell away, 
and the Jew became a citizen with all the rights and 
duties of the order. 

The laws of France relating to the Jews have re¬ 
mained unaltered, excepting that the Law of the 
Restoration, which enacted that the teachers of Chris¬ 
tianity alone should be salaried by the State, was modi¬ 
fied at the accession of Louis Philippe. Since that 
period the Rabbins have received a stipend from the 
State. In Italy, excepting in the Tuscan dominions, 
they have become again subject to the ancient regula¬ 
tions. In Germany, some hostility is yet lurking in 
the popular feeling, not so much from religious ani- 
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mosity, as from commercial jealousy, in the great trading 
towns, Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, and particularly 
Frankfort, where they are still liable to an oppressive 
tax for the right of residence. Nor did the ancient 
nobility behold, without sentiments of natural indigna¬ 
tion, their proud patrimonial estates falling, during the 
great political changes, into the hands of the more 
prosperous Israelites. Nevertheless, the condition of the 
Jews, both political and intellectual, has been rapidly 
improving. Before the foil of Napoleon, besides many 
of the smaller states, the Grand-Duke of Baden in 1809, 
the King of Prussia in 1S12, the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Sclnveriu in 1812, the King of Bavaria in 1818, issued 
ordinances, admitting the Jews to civil rights, exempting 
them from particular imposts, and opening to them all 
trades and professions. The act for the federative 
constitution of Germany, passed at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, pledges the Diet to turn its attention 
to the amelioration of the civil state of the Jews through¬ 
out the Empire. The King of Prussia had, before 
this, given security that be would nobly redeem his 
pledge ; he bad long paid great attention to the en¬ 
couragement of education among the .lews, and in Ins 
rapidly improving dominions the Israelites are said to 
be by no means the last in the career of advancement. 
Nor has his benevolence been wasted on an ungrateful 
race ; they arc reported to be attached, with patriotic 
zeal, to their native laud; many Jews are stated to 
have fallen in the Prussian ranks at Waterloo. During 
the year 1828, while the States of Wiirtemberg were 
discussing a Bill for the extension of civil rights to the 
Jews, the populace of Stuttgard surrounded the Hall 
of Assembly with fierce outcries, “ Down with the 
Jews I Down with the friends of the Jews ! ” The 
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States maintained tlieir dignity, and, unmoved, pro¬ 
ceeded to the ratification of the obnoxious edict. 

Russia, it has been said, if we take the low estimate, 
which I am altogether disinclined to do, of four millions 
for the whole Jewish population in the world, contains 
half the descendants of Abraham. In the earlier period 
of her empire, dating that empire from Peter the Great, 
before her wider southern conquests and the Polish 
annexations, she still maintained her stern inhospitality. 
In Muscovy Proper, by law, no Jew could reside within 
the frontiers. Under Peter the Great a few stole in 
unobserved and unmolested. They were expelled by 
an Ukase of the Empress'Elizabeth, a. c. 1795, fora 
crime unpardonable by a Russian autocrat. They had, 
by letters of change, secured the property of certain 
exiles to Siberia and foreign countries; and invested, 
out of Russia, the savings of foreigners employed in the 
Russian service. In later years, the policy of the 
Russian Government seems to have been to endeavor 
to overthrow the Rabbinical authority, and to relieve 
the crowded Polish provinces by transferring the Jews 
to less densely peopled parts of their dominions, where, 
it was hoped, they might be induced or compelled to 
become an agricultural race. An Ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander, in 1803-’4, prohibited the practice of small 
trades to the Jews of Poland, and proposed to transport, 
numbers of them to'agricultural settlements. He trans¬ 
ferred, likewise, the management of the revenue of the 
communities, from the Rabbins, who were accused of 
malversation, to the Elders. A decree of the Emperor 
Nicholas appears to be aimed partly at the Rabbins, 
who are to be immediately excluded by the police from 
any town they may enter, and at the petty traffickers, 
who are entirely prohibited in the Russian dominions; 
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though the higher order of merchants, such as bill- 
brokers and contractors, are admitted, on receiving an 
express permission from the government: artisans and 
handicraftsmen are encouraged, though they are subject 
to rigorous police regulations, and must be attached to 
some guild or fraternity. They cannot move without a 
passport. The important Ukase of 1835 is the charter, 
we must not say of their liberties, but limits the oppres¬ 
sion to which the Jews were formerly liable, and gives 
them a defined state and position in the Russian empire. 

It only remains to give the best estimate I can obtain 
of the number of the Jews now dispersed throughout the 
four quarters of the world. Such statements must of 
necessity be extremely loose and imperfect. Even in 
Europe it would be difficult to approximate closely to the 
truth; how much more so in Africa and Asia, where 
our conclusions depend on no statistic returns, and where 
the habits of the people are probably less stationary ! 

It is usually calculated that there exist between four 
and five millions 1 of this people, descended in a direct 
line from, and maintaining the same laws with, their 
forefathers, who, above 3000 years ago, retreated from 
Egypt under the guidance of their inspired lawgiver. 2 

In Africa we know little more of their numbers than 
that they are found along the whole coast, from Mo¬ 
rocco to Egypt; they travel with the caravans into the 

1 Monsieur Ednan (Languea Sdmitiques, p. 43) sets down the Jews 
scattered over the whole world at four millions. Bdriurride (himself a Jew) 
gives six or seven millions (Preface, p. v). I am assured, on good authority, 
that there cannot bo less than three millions in Europe. I should think 
this a low statement. 

J I have made inquiries in many quarters, among some of our best in¬ 
formed Jews, vet, have been able to obtain very few satisfactory results. 
It does not appear that they themselves keep any regular statistics: the* 
oilly certain statements are from the official population returns in some of 
the kingdoms of Europe. 
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interior; nor is there probably a region undiscovered 
by Christian enterprise which has not been visited by 
the Jewish trafficker. In Morocco they are said to 
he held in low estimation, and to he treated with 
great indignity by the Moors. That empire has about 
540,000. 1 

In Egypt, 150 families alone inhabit that great city, 
Alexandria, which has so often flowed with torrents of 
Jewish blood, and where, in the splendid days of the 
Macedonian city, their still-recruited wealth excited 
the rapacious jealousy of the hostile populace or op¬ 
pressive government. 2 

In Caii’o, the number of Jews is stated at 2000, in¬ 
cluding, it appears, sixty Karaite families. 

The Felashas, or Jewish tribe named by Bruce, in¬ 
habit the borders of Abyssinia; and it is probable that 
in that singular kingdom many Jews either dwell or 
make their periodical visits. 3 

1 Ersch und Gruber, p. 234. Compare ulso this page on their occupation 
and condition. 

2 In the Weimar Statement, quoted in my first edition, the Jews of 
Africa stand as follows: — Morocco and Fez, 300,000; Tunis, 130,000} 
Algiers, 30,000; Cubes or Habesh, 20,000; Tripoli, 12,000; Egypt, 12,01)0, 
Total, 504,000. 

8 The Felashas have been recently visited by a pious missionary, M. 
Stern. See his account, his simpler account, reprinted from the Jmch.h /vi- 
tetliynicer by the London Missionary Society (for in his later volume, 
“ Wanderings among the Felashas in Abyssinia,” he has been unfortunately 
seized with the ambition of fine writing). His earlier account contains 
some curious particulars, but is silent on many points on which we should 
most desire knowledge. According to M. Stem, the Fclushas are miserably 
priest-ridden; and among the priests were a number of Jewish monks, less 
like to the Esse lies und Therapeutic of old, than to the Faquirs of ratlin, 
and to the most fanatic Christian ascetics of the East. The fulfilment of 
the Lcvilical Law, of which they were proud, seemed to he their highest 
notion of religion. They boasted that they bad Moses and David; but, if 
I understand right, their Scriptures were in the Ethiopia language and 
character. The)' had no Hebrew writings. Of their numbers M. Slum 
appears to have formed no estimate. On that subject, as on many others 
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In Asia tlie Jews are still found in considerable num¬ 
bers on the verge of the continent; in China they are 
now found in one city alone, and possess only one 
synagogue. 1 On the coast of Malabar, in Cochin, two 
distinct races, called black and white Jews, were vis¬ 
ited by Dr. Buchanan. 2 The traditions of the latter 
averred that they had found their way to that region 
after the fall of Jerusalem ; but the date they assigned 
for their migration singularly coincided with that of a 
persecution in Persia, about A. c. 508, from whence, 
most likely, they found their way to India. The ori¬ 
gin of the black Jews is more obscure : it is not im¬ 
possible that they may have been converts made by 
the more civilized whites, or, more probably, are de¬ 
scendants of black slaves. The Malabar Jews were 
about one thousand; they possessed a copy of the Old 
Testament. Many are found in other parts of the East 
Indies. 

In Bokhara reside two thousand families of Jews; 
in Balkh, 150. 

In Persia they have deeply partaken of the desola¬ 
tion which has fallen on the fair provinces of that land; 
their numbers were variously stated to Mr. Wolff at 
2974 and 3590 families. Their chief communities are 
at Shiraz and Ispahan, Kasliaan and Yazd. They are. 
subject to the heaviest exactions, and to the capricious 
despotism of the governors. “ I have travelled far,” 

of interest, his expressions are vague and unsatisfactory. See Account of 
u Missionary Visit to the Felnshas, London, 1861; Wanderings among 1 the 
Felashas of Abyssinia, by the Rev. II. A. Stern, London, 1802. 

1 Kai-l'ung, the capital of the latter province [Iloo-nan], and famous 
to Europeans by being the city in which the small and only tribe of Jews 
in China have their synagogue and carry out their religious observances.” 
Brine, The Taeping Rebellion in China (London, 1862), p. 184. 

2 Buchanan’s Researches. I was promised further information on this 
subject, but it never reached me. 
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said a Jew to Mr. Wolff; “the Jews are every¬ 
where princes, in comparison with those in the land 
of Persia. Heavy is our captivity, heavy is our 
burden, heavy is our slavery; anxiously we wait for 
redemption.” 

In Mesopotamia and Assyria, the ancient seats of 
the Babylonian Jews are still occupied by 5270 fam¬ 
ilies, exclusive of those in Bagdad and Bassora. The 
latter are described as a fine race, both in form and in¬ 
tellect ; in the provinces they are broken in mind and 
body by the heavy exactions of the pashas, and by long 
ages of sluggish ignorance. At Bagdad the ancient 
title of Prince of the Captivity, so long, according to 
the accounts of the Jews, entirely suppressed, was 
borne by an ancient Jew named Isaac. He paid dear 
for his honor; he was suddenly summoned to Con¬ 
stantinople and imprisoned. 

At Damascus there are seven synagogues and four 
colleges. 

In Arabia, whether not entirely expelled by Moham¬ 
med, or having returned to their ancient dwellings in 
later periods, the Beni-Khaibar still retain their Jewish 
descent and faith. In Yemen reside 2658 families,— 
18,000 souls. 

In Palestine, of late years, the Israelites have greatly 
incieased; it is said, but I am inclined to doubt the 
numbers, that 10,000 inhabit Safet and Jerusalem. 
They are partly Karaites; some very pathetic hymns 
of this interesting Israelifish race have been published 
in the Journals of Mr. Wolff, which must have a sin- 
gulaily affecting sound when heard from children of 
Israel, bewailing, upon the very ruins of Jerusalem, 
the fallen city, and the suffering people. 1 
1 The accuracy of the following statement of the Jewish population of 
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In the Turkish dominions, not including the Bar- 
baiy States, the Israelites are calculated at 800,000. 1 
In Asia Minor they are numerous, in general unen¬ 
lightened, rapacious, warred on, and at war with man¬ 
kind. 

In Constantinople they are described as the most 
fierce and fanatical race which inhabit the city; hated 
by and hating the Greeks with the unmitigated ani¬ 
mosity of ages, they lend themselves to every atrocity 
for which the government may demand unrelenting 
executioners. They were employed in the barbarous 
murder and maltreatment of the body of the Patriarch ; 
on the other hand, the old rumors of their crucifying 
Christian children are still revived: the body of a 
youth was found pierced with many wounds ; the min¬ 
der was, with one voice, charged upon the Jews. Their 
numbers are stated at 40,000. 

Palestine and Syria may be relied on:—Jerusalem, 5700; Safed, 2100; 
Tiberias, 1514; Hebron, 400; Jafl'a, 400; Saitln, 150; St. Jean d’Acre, 
120; Klinrfa, 100; Schafamer, 00; Peykin, 50; Nablous, 40; Ramab, 5. 
Total, 10,089. 

Damascus, 5000; Beyront, 180; Deir el Kumar, 100; Cbarbera, 100; 
Tripoli?, 40. Total, 5420. Syria and Palestine, 10,059. 

l'rom 11 The Jews in the East," by Dr. Frankl (translated by J. R. Beaton), 
vol. ii. p. 20. 

Dr. Frankl, himself a Jew, and a very liberal one, was employed by a 
devout lady of Vienna to found an educational institution for tile Jews of 
Jerusalem. He gives a most deplorable account of their state. They are 
divided into sects, and sects of sects, bating each other with unmitigated 
cordiality. The chief divisions are the Sephardim (the Spanish), the Ash- 
kouasim, the Kliasin (Germans and Poles). All the munificent charities 
founded by Mr. Cohen, Sir M. Montefiore, the Rothschilds, except one hos¬ 
pital, have sunk into decay, and utter uselessness. The poor and indolent 
Jews, the dregs of the people, are drained from Europe, Asiu, and indeed 
iron; all parts, to live in Judina upon the alms of the most wealthy and 
most bountiful people in the world. This is a kind of Poor-law fnnd paid 
by the riclt and flourishing houses of the race, with nil the evil effects of a 
Poor-law, and none of its beneflts. For these lavish donations are inter¬ 
cepted and swallowed up by the Rabbins and Priests, who live in idleness 
and luxury', while the poor slarve in idleness and misery. 

1 This number I should think overrated. 
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At Adrianoplc reside eight hundred families, with 
thirteen synagogues. 

In Salonichi, 30,000 possess thirty synagogues; 1 and 
in this city, the ancient Thessalonica, the most learned 
of the Eastern Rabbins are reported to teach in their 
schools, with great diligence, the old Talmudic learn¬ 
ing. 

In the Crimea the Karaites still possess their wild 
and picturesque mountain-fortress, so beautifully de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Clarke, with its cemetery reposing un¬ 
der its ancient and peaceful grove, and retain the sim¬ 
ple manners of an industrious and blameless people, 
who are proverbial elsewhere, as in this settlement, 
for their honesty. Their numbers amount to about 
1200. 2 

In the Russian Asiatic dominions, about Caucasus 
aud in Georgia, their numbers are considerable. In 
Georgia some of them are serfs attached to the soil; 
some, among the wild tribes about Caucasus, are bold 
and marauding horsemen, like their Tartar compa¬ 
triots. 

But the ancient kingdom of Poland, noth the adja¬ 
cent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, 
is still the great seat of the modern Jewish population. 8 
Three millions ha.ve been stated to exist in these re¬ 
gions ; but n ) doubt this is a great exaggeration. In 
Poland they still to a great extent form the interme¬ 
diate class between the haughty nobles and the miser- 

1 Luzzate, according to Cassel, reckons 80,000 in Adrmnople and Sfdo- 
nichi. Erscli und Gruber, p, 200. The other towns which they inhabit are 
recorded in the same page. 

2 Among the most interesting passages in Dr. WolfTs Journal is the 
account of his intercourse with the Karaites in the Crimea. Rend their 
two simple and striking hymns (iii. p. 148), inferior, however, to those of 
the Karaites in Jerusalem, i. 203. 

8 See the account of the Polish Jews, Jost, ix. 107. 
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able agricultural villains of tlmt kingdom. The rapid 
increase of their population, beyond all possible main¬ 
tenance by trade, embarrasses the government. They 
cannot ascend or descend ; they may not become pos¬ 
sessors, they are averse to becoming cultivators of the 
soil; they swarm in all the towns. In some districts, 
as in Volhynia, they were described by Bishop James 
as a fine race, with the lively, expressive eye of the Jew, 
and forms, though not robust, active and well-propor¬ 
tioned. Of late years much attention, under the sanc¬ 
tion of the government, has been paid to their educa¬ 
tion, and a great institution established for this purpose 
at Warsaw. The last accounts in Ersch und Gruber 
for the year 1838 gave for Poland 458,646 (36,390 
in Warsaw) ; for the whole Russian dominions alto¬ 
gether, 1,507,995 souls. 1 A later statement, which I 
owe to the kindness of Mr. Alderman Salomons, gives 
for Russia 1,250,000 ; for Austria 1,049,871; Poland, 
600,000. 2 

Tlje number of Jews in the Austrian dominions is 
estimated, not including Poland, at 650,000; in Prus¬ 
sia 242,000; in the rest of Germany, by conjecture, 
108,000. The Emperor of Austria afforded to Europe, 
some years ago, the novel sight of a Jew created a 
Baron, and invested with a patent of nobility. 

In Denmark and Sweden the Jews are in consider¬ 
able numbers; those resident in Copenhagen were 
stated, in 1819, at 1491. They enjoy freedom of trade 
and the protection of the government. In Sweden, King 
Charles John gave a free constitution to the Jews in 
the four cities which they chiefly inhabited, — Stock- 


1 Ersch und Gruber, p. 139. 

2 It would seem, as far as I can conjecture, that the Polish Jews are not 
comprehended in the Russian, but are in the Austrian, calculations. 
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holm, Gothenburg, Norkoping, and Cavlscrona, — but 
the States would not accept it. The king, however, 
obliged to yield in some points, maintained his au¬ 
thority. 1 They are not permitted to enter into Nor¬ 
way. A law of Christian VIII. in Denmark was in 
like manner rejected by the States; but the Jews are 
protected by the government. 

The kingdom of Belgium contains by the last census 
only 1843. In Holland the best authenticated returns 
state the numbers at no less than about 65,000. 

In France the Israelites were reckoned in 1829 at 
about 40,000 or 50,000. By the last accounts, they 
are thought to be underrated at 100,000. Many Jews 
have attained to the highest political dignities: M. 
Cremicux was a member of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment ; M. Fould is now the finance minister, as in the 
older days of France and of Spain, to the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. 

In Spain, the iron edict of Ferdinand and Isabella 
still excludes the Israelite. At the extremity of the 
land, in Gibraltar, 3000 or 4000 are found under the 
equitable protection of Great Britain. Yet there are 
Jews, or reputed Jews, in the highest ranks and offices. 

In Portugal they have been tolerated since the 
time of King John VI., who remunerated their ser¬ 
vices, in introducing large cargoes of corn during a 
famine, by the recognition of their right to inhabit, 
Lisbon. 2 

1 Erseli uwl Gruber, p. 140. 

2 Europe; —In Russia find Poland, G58,809; Austria, 453,524; European 
Turkey, 321,000; States of !lie German Confederation, 133,000; Prussia, 
134,000; Netherlands, 80,000: France, 00,000; Italy, 30,000; Groat Britain, 
12,000; Cracow, 7300; Ionian l^les, 7000; Denmark, 0000; Switzerland, 
1970; Sweden, 450. Total number of Jews in Europe, 1,910,053; or a 
proportion of an 113th part of the population, calculated at 227 millions.— 
Weimar Statement. (I retain this note from the older edition.) 
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In Italy their numbers are considerable. 1 It is said 
that many took refuge in Tuscany from what was the 
sterner government of Sardinia ; where, under the 
French dominion, among a Jewish population of 5543, 
there were 182 landed proprietors, 402 children at¬ 
tended the public schools: 7000 is given as their num¬ 
ber in the Austrian territories in Italy. 

In Great Britain the number of Jews was variously 
stated at from 12,000 to 25,000.^ They may now fairly 
be reckoned at 50,000 in England; but this is uncer¬ 
tain, as no accurate register is kept. In 1829 I wrote 
thus : “ They are entitled to every privilege of British 
subjects, except certain corporate offices and seats in 
Parliament, from which they are excluded by the Act 
which requires an oath to be taken on the faith of a 
Christian. They cannot .vote for Members of Parlia¬ 
ment, at least might be disqualified from so doing by 
the form of the Oath of Abjuration; and they are 
excluded from the higher branches of the learned pro¬ 
fessions by the same cause, and probably by restric¬ 
tions on education; from the lower chiefly by popular 
opinion and their own habits. In the city of London 
they are prevented by municipal regulations from 
taking out their freedom, — a restriction which sub¬ 
jects them to great occasional embarrassment and vex¬ 
ation, as no one can legally follow a retail trade, with¬ 
out having previously gone through this ceremony.” 

1 I was informed, in 1829, on the authority of a very intelligent Italian, 
that the number of Jews in Italy is greatly underrated. Some suppose 
that they amount to near 100,000. In the Austrian dominions they are 
extremely numerous. In the district of Mantua alone, under the former 
kingdom of Italy, they wore reckoned at 5000. In Parma and Modena, 
<000. In Venice, Tuscany, and the Papal States, they abound. 

Since the first edition of this work, their number has been stated in 
Parliament at near 30,000. 
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Since that time (1829) all the high offices of the 
city of London have been filled by Jews. A Jew, 
Mr. Salomons, has been Lord Mayor: it maybe said 
that few have maintained the office with greater dignity, 
liberality, or popularity. The act of the city of Lon¬ 
don in electing a Jew, Baron Rothschild, as one of its 
Members of Parliament, eventually broke down the 
one remaining barrier which insulated the Jews from 
the other subjects of the realm. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of several years, during which the House of 
Lords steadfastly adhered to the principle of exclusion, 
the Bill in their favor at length passed ; and the oath, 
the great obstacle, was modified so as to admit con¬ 
scientious Jews to the Legislature. There are now 
four Jewish Menders of Parliament. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact in the history of 
modern Judaism is the extension of the Jews in the 
United States of America. Writing in 1829, I stated, 
on the best authority then attainable, their numbers at 
0000. They are now reckoned at 75,000. In New 
York alone there are thirteen large synagogues. The 
few in the former dominions of Spain and Portugal are 
descendants of those who, under the assumed name of 
Christians, fled from the Inquisition. In Surinam, a 
prosperous community is settled under the protection 
of the Dutch ; they were originally established at Cay¬ 
enne ; there are some in Jamaica. There are now 
considerable numbers in our Australian colonies. A 
late account mentions Jews in the new colony of Van¬ 
couver’s Island. 

Such, according to the best authorities to which Av r e 
have access, is the number and distribution of the 
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children of Israel; they are still found in every quarter 
of the world, under every climate, in every region, 
under every form of government, wearing the indel¬ 
ible national stamp on their features, united by the 
close moral affinity of habits and feelings, and, at least 
the mass of the community, treasuring in their hearts 
the same reliance on their national privileges, the 
same trust in the promises of their God, the same con¬ 
scientious attachment to the institutions of their fathers. 

History, which is the record of the Past, lias now 
discharged its office ; it presumes not to raise the mys¬ 
terious veil which the Almighty has spread over the 
h uture. The destinies of this wonderful people, as of 
all mankind, are in the hands of the All-wise Ruler of 
the IJ niverse: His decrees will be accomplished ; his 
truth, his goodness, and his wisdom vindicated. This, 
however, we may venture to assert, that true religion 
will advance with the dissemination of knowledge. I 
cannot but think that the doom of the Talmud, with 
that of much of our mediaeval legend, is pronounced. 
The more enlightened the Jew becomes, the less cred¬ 
ible will it appear that the Universal Father intended 
an exclusive religion, confined to one family among 
the race of man, to be permanent, — the more evident 
that the faith which embraces the whole human race 
within the sphere of its benevolence, is alone adapted 
to a more advanced and civilized age. On the other 
hand, Christianity, to work any change on the heredi¬ 
tary religious pride of the Jew, on his inflexible con¬ 
fidence in his inalienable privileges, must put off the 
hostile and repulsive aspect which it has too long worn ; 
it must show itself as the faith of reason, of universal 
peace and good-will to man, and thus, unanswerably, 
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prove its descent from the All-wise and All-merciful 
Father. 1 

1 I find from Dr. Frankl’s book that there is an opinion widely spread 
among the more enlightened Jews, that Christianity was the publication of 
true religion among the Gentiles, and therefore hut an expanded Judaism. 
This notion probably confines true religion to the belief in the Divine 
Unity, and in the universal principles of morality. But of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity it takes no note. It may perhaps be admitted as 
groundwork for a treaty of amity and mutual respect, but not as a complete 
and lasting harmony of the two religions. 



BOOK XXX. 

Survey of Influence of the Jews on Philosophy, Poetry, History, &c. 

1 he History of the Jews will be fitly closed by a 
brief ancl rapid view of the services (the intellectual 
services, exclusive of those connected with the industry 
and commerce of the world) rendered to mankind by 
this remarkable race during the ages which they have 
passed through, alone, unmingled with the other fami¬ 
lies of mankind, — services either direct and manifest, 
or through remoter influences more difficult to trace 
in their effects on the knowledge, civilization, and hu¬ 
manity of the world. 

The religious obligations of mankind to the Jews it 
is impossible to appreciate in all their fulness. , Up to 
a certain time they are the sole designated conservators 
of the great primary truths of religion, the Unity of 
the Godhead, and that Godhead an ever-present, over¬ 
ruling Providence, present not only as the One Power 
which originated and the One Force which sustains 
with conscious goodness and wisdom the whole uni¬ 
verse, but also, in some mysterious way, as the Supreme 
Wdl, exercising its dominion over the (inexplicably but 
unquestionably) free will of man. The Jews are the 
religious parents, in a certain sense, both of Christianity 
find Mohammedanism. Mohammedanism, it has been 
justly said, is but a republicatiou of Judaism, with all its 
stern Monotheism hardened into a rigid Predestinarian- 
ism, and with the Lawgiver and the Prophets centred, 

vol. in. 23 
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and as it were condensed, in Mohammed and his suc¬ 
cessors. To the Christian the Jews are the appointed 
conservators, not only of their sublime Monotheism, but 
guardians of the oracles of that One God, — oracles 
predictive of a nobler, purer, more comprehensive faith, 
significant of the Christ to come, —oracles which they 
have, fatally for themselves, interpreted in a more nar¬ 
row and unspiritual sense. Their sacred Scriptures, 
therefore, in what we believe to be their true scope, 
became the common property of mankind, at least of 
Christianized mankind, subordinate to, or rather pre¬ 
paratory for, the Christian New Testament. 

But the Hebrew sacred books, as interpreted by the 
Jews, withdrew with the Jews into their total isolation 
from the rest of mankind. The language itself kept 
them in almost complete seclusion. Before Jerome, 
very few of the Christian writers — still fewer after 
Jerome — had any knowledge of Hebrew. The 
Greek Version of the LXX. was in general the Old 
Testament of the early Christian Church. But around 
the Hebrew Books, as has appeared, had grown up a 
mass of tradition, according to the common view and 
according to the teaching of the Jewish schools coeval 
with, and of equal authority with the Law itself. The 
study of this tradition, and its adaptation to the sacred 
hooks, furnished full scope for the restless ingenuity, 
and occupation for the indefatigable activity, of the 
Jewish mind. An authorized interpretation fenced 
round the original Law. Even the Masora, the inser¬ 
tion of the vowel points and of the other grammatical 
signs, as well as the Targums or commentaries on the 
sacred writings, was part of this system of interpreta¬ 
tion. By degrees arose the Mischna ; upon the 
Mischna was accumulated the Gemara ; the Jerusalem 
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and the Babylonian Talmud comprehended the vast 
stores of Jewish erudition. And the Mischna and the 
Talmud were to the Jew what the Roman law was 
to the lawyers, the canons of Councils, the decrees of 
Popes, the whole authorized theology of the Church, 
to the clergy of Christendom. 1 

But to the world at large, to the Pagan and Chris¬ 
tian world, or to the half-Pagan and half-Christian 
world of Alexandria, all this Rabbinical theology was 
utterly unknown and unapproachable. Neither Gentile 
nor Christian student found his way into the schools of 
Tiberias, Nahardea, Sura, or Pumbeditha. Even the 
Syrian Christians, speaking a cognate dialect, seem to 
have stood altogether aloof from the Jews and their 
seats of learning. The estrangement, of course, had 
been gradual. The Judaizing Christians of the earlier 
ages had kept up some communication between the 
synagogue and the rapidly Christianizing world, at least 
in usages and tone of thought. The ceremonial law 
was among them but slowly abrogated ; and those who 
had been bred in obedience to the ceremonial law 
would not renounce at once all allegiance, and break 
oil all intercourse with the authorized interpreters of 
the Law. The Judaizing Christians split up, it appears, 
into countless sects, of which it is difficult, and has 
taxed the ingenuity of the most profound Christian 
scholars of our day, to trace the shadowy differences. 
Some of the Gnostic sects blended Judaism with Chris- 

1 I omit nil notice of the countless Jewish commentators ou the Old Testa¬ 
ment, valuable as many or them are. 

Nothing cun be more uninteresting — if l may judge by myself, so unin- 
Htrnctive — as a long barren list, of authors, and of their works. The bib¬ 
liography, therefore, of Jewish literature 1 would leave to Wolff, BartoJocci, 
De Rossi; to the Spanish writers, l>e Castro and other expounders of Rab¬ 
binical learning. (Tor the writers on geography, see the elaborate Essay 
of Dr, Zunz in the Supplement to Asher's Benjamin nf Tilde la.) 
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tianity, and tlieir Judaism betrays their lingering inti¬ 
macy with the teaching of the Jewish schools. In some 
regions, in parts of Arabia and of Africa, the divorce 
between Judaism and Christianity was less complete. 
Jewish apocryphal books, 1 entirely lost in Asia, have 
been recovered in the dialect of Abyssinia. At a later 
period, Hebrew tradition (no doubt through the Ara¬ 
bian Jews) found its way, to a remarkable extent, into 
the Koran. 2 

In general, however, Rabbinical literature, except¬ 
ing in the few indistinct glimpses obtained by Jerome, 
was for a long period a sealed volume to the Christian 
mind. And all this vast literature to the Jew himself 
was fatal to freedom and originality of thought, to 
science properly so called, to all invention, to all bold 
inquiry. It was theological, if with some of the deep 
devotion and some of the sublimity of theology, with 
its fetters riveted even more closely than any system 
belonging to a less insulated people, a people more in 
contact with the rest of mankind, more inevitably 
swept forward by the stream of progress, could ever 
be. Within its circle man might move with some free¬ 
dom ; without that circle he dared not venture a single 
step. He was the galley-slave of the most rigid ortho¬ 
doxy. No Church authority, no Articles of the nar¬ 
rowest sect have been more jealous, more imperious, 
more vigilant, than the perpetual dictatorship of the 
Rabbins. The sacerdotalism of the Middle Ages was 
not more tyrannous and intolerant than were the 
schools of Jewish learning, They had their anathemas, 
their excommunications, of course, more awful, more 
terrible, to the member of a small community than the 

1 The Book of Enoch, the Aseensio Is:ii;c. 

8 Geiger, Wes hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthum genominen? 
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ban of Pope or Council; at times they claimed, and 
even exercised, the right of capital punishment over 
the obstinate heretic. Within its sphere the Bab- 
hinical lore is infinitely copious and various ; its Scho¬ 
lasticism is as acute and subtle, as much delighting in 
its peculiar subtlety as that of Bradwardine or Duns 
Scotus; its casuistry is as ingenious, as wiredrawn, as 
perplexing, and as perilously tampering with morals, as 
that of Suarez or Del Soto. Not that there were any 
determinate creeds or articles of belief. 1 These were 
of a later period, such as the articles drawn up by 
Maimonides. But it was the awful and unlimited and 
admitted authority of the. Rabbins which, notwithstand¬ 
ing certain differences which at times arrayed master 
against master, school against school, held the Jews of 
all countries in passive, and, if it may he said, eager, 
unstruggling submission. Of the purity of each man’s 
faith, the Rabbins, the authoritative expounders of the 
Law, the guardians of the hallowed traditions, were the 
supreme, irrefragable judges. 

Yet even under the most revered and time-hallowed 
tyranny, under the severest and most watchful sacer¬ 
dotal despotism, the uncontrollable human mind will 
strive to make a way to its emancipation. In Judaism 
it was not by impugning (excepting in the case of the 
Karaites) or lowering this uncontested authority, that 
it strove for freedom. The philosophic Cabala aspired 
to be a more sublime and transcendental Rahhinism. 

1 Delitzseh may be right in his statement: —“ Die -Tuden hnben Beit ihrer 
Zorstreining llie Synagogale von tier Nation hestiitigto niul angenommene 
Bekenntdisgchriften gehabt. . . . Die T.ilmude babcii desbalb gnr Iceine 
dogmatisello Einheit; selbst die gesetzwieseiiseliuft lichen Iiesullate slnd in- 
dividuoll und provisoriseb giiltig, die kynngogc bat ilmeii nie (lurch cine 
Sanction das Anselm nnorknonter, allgeineingiilliger Decrefulen gegeben.” 
Yet tlie Rabbinical system was sternly and severely orthodox, impatient 
of heretical teaching. — Zur Goscliiclite dcr Jiidisehen PoesicyYorrede, p. 9. 
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It was a mystery not exclusive of, but above their 
more common mysteries : a secret more profound than 
their profoundest secrets. It claimed the same guar¬ 
anty of antiquity, of revelation, of tradition ; it was 
the true, occult, to few intelligible, sense of the sacred 
writings and of the sayings of the most renowned Wise 
Mon ; the inward interpretation of the genuine inter¬ 
pretation of the Law and the Prophets. Men went 
on ; they advanced, they rose from the most full and 
perfect study of the Talmuds to the higher doctrines, 
to the more divine contemplations of the Cabala. And 
the Zoluir was the Book of the Cabala which soared 
almost above the comprehension of the wisest. 

The mysterious Cabala appears at length to have 
disclosed its secrets to the general reader. The Disser¬ 
tation of M. Ad. Franck of Paris, 1 comprehensive, yet 
not too minute, profound, yet perfectly clear, has deter¬ 
mined, on grounds to which (if I may do so without 
presumption) I subscribe in almost every respect, its 
age, its origin, its doctrines, and its influence. In its 
traditional, no doubt unwritten form, the Cabala, at 
least a Cabala, ascends to a very early date, the Cap¬ 
tivity ; in its proper and more mature form, it belongs 
to the first century, and reaches down to the end of 
the seventh century of our era. The “Seplier Yetzira,” 
the Book of Creation, 2 which boasts itself to be derived 
fiom Moses, from Abraham, if not from Adam, or even 
aspires higher, belongs to the earlier period ; the Zohar, 
the Light, to the later. The remote origin of the 
Cabala belongs to that period when the Jewish mind, 
during the Captivity, became so deeply impregnated 

3 I.a Knbbale, ou la Philosophic religicuse ties Ilebreux, par Ad. Franck, 
Professeur ii In Facultd den Lettres, &e., Paris, 1843. 

2 Pp 362, 369. 
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with Oriental notions, those of the Persian or Zoroas- 
trian religion. Some of the first principles of the 
Cabala, as well as many of the tenets, still more of the 
superstitions of the Talmud, 1 coincide so exactly with 
the Zendavesta (the Zendavesta not only as expounded 
by Anquetil du Perron and Klenker, but by the higher 
authority of Bournouf, in iiis Commentary on the 
Yacna) as to leave no doubt of their kindred and affili¬ 
ation. They found then 1 first Western home in Pales¬ 
tine after the return from the Captivity. Some of 
their doctrines, or doctrines closely analogous, found 
their way to Alexandria, and may be traced in the 
Translation of the LXX. (as well as in the Book of 
Eeclesiastieus and the Targums of Oukelos) and in 
Philo. With Philo they were crossed, blended, and 
modified by the Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, 
which in a later period expanded into the mystic school 
of Porphyry, Proelus, ancl Plotinus. This Alexandrian 
system could not have been their source. The Cabala 
is essentially Jewish in thought,.in language, in its utter 
aversion to, or rather ignorance of, Greek philosophers 
and Greek philosophy. 

But while it is undoubtedly Zoroastrian in many of 
its primary conceptions, and still more in its wild imag¬ 
inations, in what may be called its mythology, yet in 
its unalterable Monotheism it is strictly and rigidly 
Mosaic. It repudiates altogether the Dualism, into 


1 Franck .shows that this secret doctrine, the history of the Creation, and 
the Mercaba (the Chariot), are mentioned in the Mischnti and Gem am, and, 
therefore, are older. K. Akilui and Simon ben Jochni were their first com¬ 
pilers: 41 Los parlisuus cnlhousiasles de hi Kubhnle la font descend re tin ciel, 
apportoe par Ics anges, pour enseigner uu premier hnmme, apres sa deso- 
beissanee, les moyena cle reeonr|iidr!r sa noblesse et sa felicity premieres." 
According to others, Moses received it from God on Mount Sinai, and in¬ 
trusted it to the seventy elders. Franck, p. 51. 
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which the Persian Monotheism seems, even with Zo¬ 
roaster himself, to have degenerated. There is an 
absolute Unity in its Pantheism, for Pantheism it un¬ 
doubtedly is, open and undisguised, as all mysticism 
either is by nature or has an irresistible tendency to 
become, as the Pantheism of India, Brahminical and 
Buddhist, as the Pantheism of Spinoza, even of Hegel. 
I he base of the Cabalistic system is absolute Unity : a 
God who is at once the cause, the substance, and the 
form of all that is or all that can be. The Ensnph, 1 
the One Infinite, the Mystery of Mysteries, Light of 
Lights, 2 remains above in its solitary, unapproachable 
majesty. Below this, but far below, is the common 
Emanation System of the East. First comes the 
Word, the Creator, and the Demiurgos, as it were the 
Godhead in action or development. The impersonated 
attributes of God, at once metaphysical and abstract 
conceptions, become real beings, the Sephiroth, the 
iEons of Gnosticism, of which Cabalism was to a great 
degree the parent. (Some of the most famous Gnos¬ 
tics were Jews ; Simon Magus was Jew or Samaritan.) 
The ton Sephiroth are the manifestation of God, the 
triple Trinity, in concentric circles around the central 
Godhead. Then follows the primal and archetypical 
Man, the Man Above to be carefully distinguished 
from the Man Below; the conflict of Good and Evil, 
of Spirit and Matter, of Light and Darkness ; the pre¬ 
existence of human souls, their imprisonment in mat¬ 
ter. their reunion with God by faith and love. There 

1 The Enanph, p. 18'J. 

Ainai Died esl ii la ibis, dims le sens 1c plus (Sieve 5 , et la lmitiere et la 
forme lie l'mima-s. XI n’ost pus seulement cette nmtiire et eette forme; 
mais rion n’exlste, ni ne pent exister, en dehors delui; sn substnnoe est ail 
fond de tons le? fitres, ct tous portent l’cmprunhs, tous sont les mnbolea de 
eon intelligence." p. tBO. 
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are beautiful images illustrative of this, and of the 
tender remonstrances ol the souls of men against being 
submitted to this gross trial; the death, the release, of 
the just, is the kiss of love. 1 Among the Cabalists 
there is the universal sacred horror of anthropomor¬ 
phism, from which sometimes, in their coarser moods, 
they take refuge in monstrous allegories. Infinity is 
represented by immensity, the Incomprehensible by 
heaping upon each other inconceivable masses of num¬ 
bers, of times, and of distances (as in the Indian poets) 
by which at last the Immaterial is materialized. The 
Ancient of Ancients has a face of the length of 370 
times 10,000 worlds. The light of the head illumi¬ 
nates 400,000 worlds. Every day issue from his brain 
400,000 worlds, the inheritance of the just in the life 
to come. 2 Nothing indeed is absolutely bad, nothing 
eternally accursed ; the great fallen archangel himself 
will resume his former nature, the venomous beast lose 
his venom. 3 Yet it is remarkable, and especially Jew¬ 
ish, that there does not seem to have been that deep 
sense of the malignity of matter which prevailed in 
kindred systems. Marriage, the lawful union of the 
sexes, was not in itself an evil, a necessary but still 
fatal contamination, as it was held even by Philo, and 
by some of the early Christian Fathers, and by Mon- 
achism Oriental as well as Christian. Marriage was 
acquiesced in by the Cabala as in the natural order of 
things, with no aversion or proscription. The Caba¬ 
lists, as has been said, anticipated or coincided with 

1 Pp. 178 (a remarkable passage) nml 182. 

2 Fran ok, p. 171; sue the whole strange passage. 

8 P. 217. I he whole of this passage is very curious. There has been a 
succession of worlds. Before they wore created, nil things appeared in the 
sight of G<ai. See, too, about the Dicmons as inferior to men: —The souls 
ot the just are above the angels.” p. 228. 
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Origen in the final restoration of Satan, or rather Sam¬ 
uel (the great Evil Spirit) himself. 1 On the whole, 
the notion of man in the Cabala is of singular eleva¬ 
tion : not only the primal and celestial man, the Adam 
Caedmon, who as the image of God comprehends 
within himself the Sephiroth, the Divine attributes, 
but the man of the lower sphere. Man was the con¬ 
summation and perfection of Creation, and therefore 
not formed till the sixth day. He is inferior to the 
angels; the Daemons seem to bo but other names for 
his passions, pride, avarice, cruelty. Thus, through¬ 
out, the Cabala differs from its parent the Zendavesta. 
The impersonated beings of the Zendavesta are meta¬ 
physical entities in the Cabala. Zoroastrianism is a 
mythology; the Cabala approaches to a philosophy. 
In the Cabala, too, are some singular premature gleams 
of scientific knowledge. The Cabala, as well as the 
Talmud, dares to assert the earth to be spherical and 
rotatory, 2 and the existence of antipodes; there is even 
an approach to the Copernican system. Tins, too, 
about the time when, according to the Christian 
Fathers Lactantius and Augustine, such opinions bor¬ 
dered close on damnable heresy. Of the human brain, 
its triple division, and peculiar integuments, and thirty- 
two nerves which ramify through the whole body, the 
Cabala had a clear and distinct apprehension. 3 * * * * 8 And 

1 P. 217. 

8 “ Pans le livre do Cltamnouna le Vieux, on appqeud, par deaexplications 

dtendiie-, (pic la terre tourne eur ellemOme en forme de cerele; quo le* tins 

sold en limit, les mitres on has; quo toutes les creatures cl in ripen I d'arpnct 

suivant Pair de cliaque lieu, en gurdant pourtant la meine position ; qu’il v 

n telle contrtfe de la terru qui est eclairde tamlis qnc les autre- sent duns lea 

tiiniMires; cettx-oi out le jour, qiinml pour oeux-lii il fait nuit; et il v a dc- 
pavs oil il fait constamment jour, ou an moins la unit no dure quo quelques 
instants.” p, 102; compare 1S7. „ 

8 “ Pans l’inti’rieur du crilne, le eerveau se portage on trois parties, dont 
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this exalted view of man, even when immersed in the 
ma terial world, supports the theory of Franck, that the 
Cabala belongs to the end of the seventh century, 
when the Jews were yet in some independence and 
prosperity; not to the thirteenth (as Tholuck and 
others have argued, confuted, as I think, by Franck), 
when they were in their lowest state of depression, 
trampled on by the rest of mankind. 

Such was the high speculative Cabala; but, like the 
neo-Platonic philosophy, the Cabala degenerated into 
a theurgic system of magic and wonder-working. Not 
only was the Bible one vast allegory, in which the lit¬ 
eral sense was cast scornfully aside, and a wild, arbi¬ 
trary meaning attached to every history and every 
doctrine, but at the same time there was a superstitious 
reverence of the letter ; the numbers of the letters, 10, 
i , 12, 32, every single letter, the collocation of every 
letter, the transposition, the substitution, had a special, 
even a supernatural power. The traditional Fathers 
of the Cabala, R. Akiba and Simon ben Jochai, had 
wrought miracles with the letters of the Scripture ; 1 
and later there was no kind of vulgar conjuring trick 
that was not performed by the Adepts, 2 till Cabalism 
sank into contempt and suspicion. Though studied 
with fond perseverance and patient industry, as some¬ 
thing above and beyond genuine Taknudical learning, 


ehacune occtipe nne place distincte. II est en outre reeouvert d’un voile 
tres mince, puis d’un autre voile plus dm*. Au moyen do treutc-dcux 
cumiux, ces trois parties du cerveau so rdpandeut dans toutle corps en se 
dirigeunt par deux cotes: e’est ainsi qu'elles embrassent le corps sur tons 
les points et se repandent dans toutes ses parties. 1 ’ It is suggested that 
the legal practice of dissecting animals to separate the clean from the un¬ 
clean, must have led to some study of anatomy, p. 138. 

1 See, on the worship of the letters, Franck, p. GO* The Cnbalists had an 
alphabet of their own. p. 70. 

2 On the powers of letters, pp. 70, 145,154. 
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yet the ordinary Talmudists looked on the Cabalists 
with not ungrounded jealousy, as tampering with for¬ 
bidden things, as aspiring to knowledge of unrevealed 
mysteries, and practising unlawful arts. The Cabalis¬ 
tic pretensions to enchantments, amulets, charms, justi¬ 
fied to the more sober, if not the proscription, the dis¬ 
couragement of these, in their essence lofty, in their 
practice vulgar and degrading studies. 

But the influence of the Cabala was not confiued to 
the Jewish mind ; some of the strange, powerful intel¬ 
lects of. the Middle Ages, when the borders of science 
and wonder-working were utterly confounded, were 
tempted at once by the abstruseness, the magnificent 
pretensions, and the mysticism of the Cabala, to pene¬ 
trate into its secrets and appropriate its powers and 
virtues. From Raymond Lully to Van Helmont, the 
Adepts boasted, perhaps too boldly, their familiarity 
with the Jewish Cabala. How far they were really 
indebted to it, it. is perhaps impossible to determine. 

The Cabala is purely Jewish ; it maybe said to rep¬ 
resent the Oriental or Asiatic part of the Jewish mind. 
But the European philosophy of the Jews assumed a 
more European cast. It is impossible, I apprehend, to 
separate and distinguish between the Jewish and Ara¬ 
bian influences which created what is usually called 
the Arabian philosophy of Spain. The earliest, by 
some thought the greatest, of this school, who passed 
under the name of Avicebron, turns out to be, under 
this disguised appellation, Salomon ben Ghebirol of 
Malaga, the famous Jewish hynmologist. 1 Of this 
philosophy, the Jiukeo-Arabic of Spain, the value and 
the originality are now called in question. Its immense 
mass rivals that of Christian scholasticism. Is it more 

* IMs discovery is due to M. Muuk. (See Ernest Renan. Averroes, p. 
100 .) 
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than the opinions of the Greeks, passing through the 
Jewish and Arabian minds? — more than in a great 
part Aristotelism in other forms and in other language ? 
— the Eternity of matter, on which the Eternity of 
thought or intelligence is eternally operating, — the 
Eternal Thought, which swallows up and absorbs, and 
so is one with, all active intelligence, and of which, 
whether individual or that of collective humanity, hu¬ 
man intelligence is a part or an efflux ? This philoso¬ 
phy-also would issue in a kind of Pantheism ; or, if the 
Divine be coordinate with the same all-absorbing one 
Matter, in a Dualism. 

But if the Jews were the primary authors, they were 
likewise the conservators, of the Arabian philosophy; 
through them these tenets were no doubt propagated 
into the Christian schools. Considerable parts of the 
works of the Arabian writers are to be read only in 
Hebrew translations. 

The doctrines of Averroes and his followers, con¬ 
tained in their Commentaries on Aristotle, wore trans¬ 
lated by the Spanish Jews who took refuge, after the 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain, in Languedoc; the 
family of the Tibbon at Lunol, Solomon ben Job at 
Beziers, Calonyinus ben Meir at Arles, Judah ben 
Mesehullam at Marseilles. Besides these were Judah 
ben Solomon Cohen of Toledo, who flourished under 
the protection of the Emperor Frederick II.; and 
another Provencal Jew, settled at Naples, Jacob ben 
Abba Mari, who enjoyed the patronage of the same 
enlightened monarch. 

“ None,” writes a distinguished Orientalist of our 
day, M. Ernest Rtsnau, “ were in earnest about the 
Arabian philosophy but the Jews.” 1 He acknowledges 
1 Ernest Ren,'ll), Averroes, pp. 17<i, 180, tl set/. 
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at tlie same time that the first impulse to that philoso¬ 
phy came from the Oriental Jewish school of Sura, that 
of Saadi. 

The time, is perhaps approaching in which at least 
some award may he made of the share of the Jews in 
that philosophy to study which the Adelards, 1 2 the Ger- 
berts, visited the schools of Toledo and Cordova, and 
from which, in the days of Frederick II., Jews cer¬ 
tainly assisted in restoring the genuine Aristotle to the 
knowledge of the West. It may he impossible to dis¬ 
criminate between the converging and harmonizing 
thought of Jew and Arabian, or their common debt to 
the Greek philosophy, which they joined in disguising 
and passing off on themselves as then- own. Hebrew 
writings aro not necessarily the produce of Hebrew 
thought, nor Arabic of Arabian. No one will ever 
perhaps thread completely the bewildering labyrinth ; 
perhaps it may not at last be worth the labor. 3 But 
no one is more likely to succeed than M. Munk ; and, 
as a descendant of the race of Israel, M. Munk, we 
may he assured, will render full justice to his ances¬ 
tors. 

The old Hebrew poetry, that of the Bible, by its 
transcendent excellence, dooms to obscurity all later 
Hebrew verse. AVith a religious people, and through 
their religion alone the Jews persevere in being a 

1 For Aclelard see Sprenger’s Preface to his Life of Mohammed. 

2 “ Les Jnits remplissaient dans ces relations nil role essentiel, et dont on 

iFu pas leu a ussez tie compto dans l'lilstoiro <lc la civilisation. Leur activity 
commorciale, leur facilird ii apprendre les langucs en faisaient les in term 
diaires nnUircls entre les Chretiens et les Mussulmans. . . . Le people foul 
les avait en antipathic. Quant aux hommes d^sireux de s’instruirej ils ipb- 
prouvaient aueun Berupule a s'en faire en philosophic les disciples de mai- 
ti'es appartenant a d'autres religions. La scieuce dtait quclque chose do 
nentre et common it tons.” Rdnan 202. See also the iolloAving para¬ 
graph. 
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people, their poetry must he, and almost always has been, 
essentially religious. But every avenue to the heart 
and soul of the Jew is preoccupied by hymns, by odes, 
bj' Gnomic verse, which have cloven to the universal 
heart and soul of man to a depth, and with a tenacity, 
never surpassed or equalled. Every emotion, every 
thought, almost every occurrence in the somewhat nar¬ 
row sphere of Jewish life, has already found its expres¬ 
sion in words so inimitable, in music so harmonious, 
that all other words must seem pale and feeble. What 
can be the choral hymns of the Synagogue compared 
with those which resounded in the courts of the first, 
or even of the second. Temple ? What lyric language 
can refuse to borrow its tone from, and therefore but 
faintly echo, the devotional Psalms of David, and of 
those who followed him ? What Odes on all the awful 
events of human or national life can approach those of 
the 1 rophets ? llie sorrows of centuries can hardly 
wring from Jewish hearts any lamentations approach¬ 
ing to those of Jeremiah. According to the historian 
of later Jewish poetry, the three treasure-houses of 
Jewish song are, their History, their Law, and their 
Legends. 1 But their older History is in itself such 
poetry that it enn only be expanded into a compara¬ 
tively flat and lifeless paraphrase. If by the Law be 
meant their Gnomic poetry, the Proverbs’ and the first- 
fruits of their poetic wisdom, subsequent to the Sacred 
Books, the Book of Eeclesiastlcus, will hardly be 
rivalled by the wisdom and ingenuity of the later Rab¬ 
binical school. Even the Legend, from which the 
Arabic writers, the Koran itself!, have drawn so abun¬ 
dantly, in its most creative and imaginative form is 

1 Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen Poesie, von Franz Delitzsch. 
Leipsic, 18*36. I believe that the continuation of this work, promised by 
the author, has not appeared. 
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found in the Targums. 1 2 Their wild and fantastic apoc¬ 
alyptic writings are full of poetry, extravagant, it. is 
true, but still rich in invention, in bold and striking 
imagery, and with a luxuriant and lavish symbolism,- 
Nevertheless, Hebrew poetry boasts a succession of 
writings as copious as that of most modern nations. The 
lineage of their poets, if occasionally interrupted, has 
gone on, singing the songs of Zion in strange lands, but 
in strains audible only to the Jewish ear. It, is acknowl¬ 
edged, indeed, that the whole Mischna is hard and 
arid prose; 3 that what is poetical occasionally in the 
Talmuds is without poetic form or language ; that the 
age of the Gaouim, nearly five hundred years, from 
A. c. 540 to 997, was barren, micreative, without inven¬ 
tion or fancy. 4 But then began, it is said, in Spain the 
golden age, from 940 to 1040. 5 It was succeeded bv a 
silver age, 1090 to 1190. At. a later period winter 
fell on the poetic Jewish mind. 5 Yet there is no form 
which the poetry of modern European nations has taken 
which Hebrew poetry has not attempted to domiciliate. 
It had its Troubadours, with their amorous conceits. 


1 “ Die gauze SagenweU der spiiteren Moslemen, der Amber, Rcrser, 
und TUrken, soivoit sie nur die alttestamentliclie Gesckichte beriilirt, iimlet 
8ich cin Jnhrtausctul friiher sebou in den .Tiidisdxm Tnrgumen wait einfackur, 
reiner und wurdigernbgoRcbiblert; die Gcschichte wlrd in ihneii zurreitzend- 
sten, lcbrreiehcmlsten Poesie; diese Pciesie ist fiber niebt Einkleidung, Dich- 
tung, Phantasma des Schreibers, snndern die alte und volksthilttdiche, ven¬ 
erable Suge, deren Redactoren die Targumisten sind; die Tnrgumen bind 
Exegcso, Geschichto, nltsynagognlcs Bekennhiiss, und bci dem alien poeljsuh 
in ihrem Inlutlt, poetiseh in ihrer Form. 1 ’ Delitzseh, p. 27. 

2 Rend llilgunlcld, Die dtidisehe Apocalyptik, and many passages in 
Ewnld’s History, especially his account of the apocryphal Esdras. 

3 Delitzseh, p. 120. He says, indeed, “ In den Tulmudon is I: uns cine 
gmsse Vergangenbeil. des diidiseben Tolkslebena niebt in der Copio ciner 
blossen Relation, son (lorn wio in einer Muinic erhnlten, ibr cignes FI oi sell 
und Rein: der Dichfer lose diekunstlichen Specereion ub, deren Ilftlle sie 
so Iange vor der Zerstbrung sicherte, nnd stelle uns dus Leben wiedor 
lebendig dur.” p. 121, 

4 Delitzseh, p. 29. 6 Ibid. p. 35. 0 Ibid. p. 42. 


5 Ibid. p. 35. 
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It had its epic poems, its Mosaides, its Zionides, 1 even 
its drama, 2 the Form of poetry, notwithstanding the 
early attempt of the Judaao-Alexandrian Ezekiel to 
mould the wonders of their early history into a Greek 
tragedy, the most irreconcilable with their older 
models. A late poet in Italy has even ventured on a 
harlequinade for the joyous festival of the Purim. 3 The 
Jewish poets either borrowed rhyme from the Arabian 
poets, as is most probable, or, as some with national 
partisanship aver, imparted it to them. 4 They have 
their Dantes, 5 but it is not writing in triple rhymes, nor 
attempting to unfold the mysteries of the unseen world, 
which can make a Dante ; they have their sonnets, but 
sonnets make not a Petrarch; they have even, they 
confess it with shame, their Aretin. 6 Their poetry is 
that of all countries in which they dwell, Spain, Italy, 7 
Germany, Holland, Poland, even Russia. 8 But, after 
all, these are still foreign lands. There is something 
deeply pathetic in a sentence of the historian of Hebrew 
poetry, — “ The pure poetry of Nature cannot be the 
national poetry ot the Jews, for down to this time the 

1 The Zionide. Delitzsch, p. 102. 

2 The curliest Jewish drama* were written in Holland in the seventeenth 
centur}'. p. 77. 

a The Harlequinade, by Rappoport, p. 119. 

4 “ Selbst in dor Mischiui und Gnmara jindet sieh nichts von Metrum 

und Ucim, sondem dicsu sind erst den Arnhem tnllelniL mid dann von den 
I ichtern in dor Proveneo, Catnlonicn, Arragon und Castilien ausgebildet 
Tiordun.” Delitzsch, p. 5. Compare p. 132, and, on rhyme, p. 137. 

6 Thu Uubrow Dante was Mosc de Hieti (p. 04). Coin pure pp. 72, 73. 
c Delitzsch, p. 523. Tin* Hebrew Aretin was Imunuel Komi ben Salomo, 
of the March of Ancona, author of The Divan. 

f On the different chnnuTor of the older Italian and the Spanish Hebrew 
poeliy, see Delitzsch, p. 43: “ Die Spanische Pocsiu inuhlt mil dem Pinsel 
Kufaels; die Itulicnische bildcl mit dem Meisscl Michel Angelos 1 ’!! The 
world ought not to he deprived even of n faint copy of the works of such 
masters. 

8 Jewish Poets in Russian Poland, p. 83. 

VOL. iii. 29 
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Jewish people lias been a nationality without a native 
country, and neither the luxuriant nature of the Bar¬ 
baresque lands, nor the vine-clad shores of the Rhine, 
can make up to them for Judaea. A naturalized Jew 
cannot be a national poet.” 1 I presume not to judge 
of these hidden treasures, secluded in their own libraries, 
and veiled in their own peculiar language. But it is 
remarkable that oven in translations, however it might 
be that translation could hardly transfuse poems, retain¬ 
ing much of an indelible Oriental cast, with full justice 
into European tongues, so far as I know, hardly any of 
these boasted treasures have been communicated to the 
general ear of Europe; and those which have been 
communicated have fallen dead on the ear. I have 
never read any piece of modern Hebrew poetry in 
any translation in which I have not felt that I had 
heard it before: its images, its thoughts, its passion, 
its very cadence, is that on which I have dwelt in the 
Bible. 

I cannot but apprehend, too, that all thi.d poetry labors 
under another fatal cause of inferiority. It is an im¬ 
mutable law that no great poet has ever been inspired 
but in his native tongue. Now, Hebrew, though no 
doubt fully comprehended, and fluently spoken, it. may 
be, by the instructed or educated Jew, is after all a 
foreign or a dead language. It is not his vernacular; 
not the language of ordinary every-day life ; not the 
language in which the man, if we may so say, speaks, 
thinks ; not the language of his emotions, his passions. 
It is what the Latin was to the clergy, and to the few 
educated men of the Middle Ages; and as European 
poetry was only born with the young European lan¬ 
guages, as Dante would never have been Dante had 
1 Delitzsch, p. 123. 
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lie fulfilled his original fatal scheme of writino- the 
Divine Comedy in Latin; as Petrarch, after laboring 
for years on the unread, unreadable Africa, fortunately 
condescended to the vulgar tongue in his Sonnets, so, 
however the Hebrew poets may learn to move with 
some ease in the fetters of their ancient language, they 
are still fetters. No one perhaps can derive more 
pleasure than myself (through education, familiarity 
with Greek and Latin through Eton and academic 
studies and practice) from writers of modern Latin 
verse, the Italians, some of the French Jesuits, the 
Poles, our own Milton, Cowley, Gray, It. Smith, still I 
feel, every one feels, that the whole is admirably ingen¬ 
ious, but no more ; the play of fancy, the feeling, the 
passion, all is artificial. They neither rouse, nor melt, 
noi ti ansport us out of ourselves. So I suspect it is, I 
believe that it must be, with most of the later Hebrew 
poetry. It is the Synagogal poetry in which I conceive 
rests all its true strength and beauty. The legitimate 
sou of such a parent eoukl not so altogether forget its 
rich inheritance as to fall into absolute poverty. & The 
heirlooms could not but retain some of their original 
splendor, though but reflected splendor. 

The historian indeed admits that the Synagogal 
hymns (in which, as the devotional outpourings of souls 
in whom devotion must have been their one consolation, 
the very life-blood of their miserable being, and t.here- 
foie all the emotional part at least of their poetry must 
have found vent) are but an echo of those in the 
Bible ; x still that echo may be of deep solemnity — its 

Tlii^ Delitzscli averts broadly of the older Synagogal poetry, the Li- 
turgic, which was “ Reminiscent! und gleiclitea das Echo der Bibel." The 
new school aspired lo be neither the echo of the Bible nor of the Talmud; 
yet " Sie will nus der Bibel als der reinsten, idealsten Darstellungdes Heb- 
ratsmus, sicli bios den Spriiehschalz aneignen, ihn aber dann selbstandig 
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dying wail of exquisite tenderness. A late writer, un¬ 
rivalled, I believe, among bis compatriots for the vast 
range of bis knowledge, — knowledge which he pours 
forth with such overflowing copiousness and minute 
particularity as to overload and weary the most patient 
reader, —has taken upon him the office of doing justice 
to the Synagogal poetry of the Middle Ages . 1 Its con¬ 
tinuous history, its various forms, its use in the public 
services, its measures, its rhythm, the construction of its 
verse, are followed out into the utmost detail; hut what, 
is more valuable, and more likely to obtain it a fair 
hearing, is that he has rendered some of its best passages 
into that flexible German, which Goethe and lluckert 
have shown can accommodate itself with such ease and 
harmony with Oriental thought, imagery, and melody. 
I will not attribute to Dr. Zunz the unrivalled skill 
and facility of these great poets; — Zunz indeed com¬ 
plains that of one passage no European language can 
render the thunderstrokes of the continuous rhymes, 
that the lightning of its beauty is quenched in the dull 
auxiliaries and pronouns. I venture, however, on a 
few lines: — 

“ Him sings the voice of every living creature, 

Echoes from above, from underneath his glory; 

‘ One God,’ shouts forth the Earth, and 1 Holy One,’ the Heavens; 
From the waters songs are sounding to the Mighty in the Highest: 
Majesty from the abyss, hymns come chanting from the stars; 
Speech is from the day, and music from the night; 

His name the (ire. proclaims, 

And melodies are floating o’er the forest, — 

The beasts proclaim God’s overpowering greatness.” 

The work of Zunz will try, but we think will reward, 

handhaben.” But if alt the power of the language is Biblical, it would be 
very difficult to rise much above imitation. 

1 Din. Svnngogalra Poesic ties Mittelaiters, von Dr. Zunz, Berlin, 1855. 
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the patience of the curious reader. Still, in the long 
line of Jewish Hyinnology, transferred into German 
verse or rhythm, there is a wearisome sameness, and a 
constant reminiscence of the Biblical language, spun out 
into enfeebling length, and prolonged with perpetual 
iteration. There are, however, fine thoughts, bold ex¬ 
pressions; and the constant allusions to the sufferings 
of the people, and their lofty and undying trust in the 
faithfulness and promises of their God, are not without 
tenderness and sublimity. They may be hut variations 
on the unapproachable music of Job and the Psalms, 
but these variations are full of sweetness and grandeur, 
almost of genius and originality. 

The true poetry of the Jews was secluded in the 
isolation of their own language. But on their expulsion 
from Spain, the Sephardim bore with them to different 
countries, to Italy , 1 to France, to Holland, to Greece, 
and Constantinople, the noble language which was 
hereafter to be made illustrious by Cervantes and Cal¬ 
deron. So entirely were they Spaniards, that parts of 
their religious services were in Spanish . 2 Among the 
earliest typographical works was a Spanish translation 
of the Old Testament, issued by Abraham Usque at 
Ferrara , 3 and frequently reprinted, in a more correct 
form, in the Low Countries. They had Spanish poets, 
too, in many countries. In Spain, before the Expidsion, 
the Hebrew-Spanish poets had been almost exclusively 
converts . 4 They had had their Troubadour poets in 

1 Qualir the Sardinian is the first great name in the Medieval Synagogal 
poetry. DtdiUsch, p. 31. 

2 Amador de los Ifios, ii. c. 0. 

3 On tin.* Bible of Ferrara, Amador do los Rios, p. 432. Ten years before 
the publication of the Bible at Ferrara, Francesco Frellon published at 
Lyons a poem in Spanish. ltetratos o tablusdolas Historias del Testamento 
Viejo. Sec for extracts from this poem, ibid. pp. 437, 142. 

4 For the Juda?o-Arabic Chrouicle of the Cid, see Delitzscli, p. 05. 
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Catalonia. The Rabbi Abner, Santo cte Carrcon, the 
famous Paul, Bishop of Burgos, Hieronymo cli Santa 
F4, find their place in the history of Spanish poetry. 1 
The Sephardim with singular fidelity adhered in foreign 
lands to that which had become the native tongue. 
This can hardly indeed be said of Moses Pinto Delgado. 
He had embraced the Gospel in Spain, but fell back to 
his old religion. He fled from the searching eye of the 
Inquisition and found refuge iu France. There he 
published his Poem of Esther, 2 the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, and the Poem of Ruth the Moaoitess. 3 The 
Jews likewise printed books in Spanish at Constanti¬ 
nople and Salonichi, as well as at Venice and Amsterdam, 
of a much higher order than the poems of Delgado, 
such as the translation of the Psalms by David Abenatar 
Melo. Tin's remarkable man had been baptized. Either 
from some suspicion of his sincerity, or, to crush out of 
him the betrayal ot some of his kindred, he was com¬ 
mitted to the prison of the Inquisition. There he lived 
for some years, and was released ( no crime being proved 
against him) in 1611. He found refuge in Germany; 
at least the rare volume of his Psalms was printed at 
Frankfort in 1(326. This translation, if I may judge 
from extracts, is one of the finest in any European 
language, and shows that the lingering Orientalism iu 
the Spanish language is singularly adapted for the bold 
and lofty imagery of the Hebrew poetry. It is of 
strange interest, too, to find a Jew, a prisoner escaped 
from the Inquisition, uttering his own sorrows and 
thanksgiving in the words of the Psalmist. Those 
verses are inserted into the Thirtieth Psalm: — 

1 Ainndor tie Ios Kios, ch. v. 

See, for the extracts from Esther, which have much sweetness and ten¬ 
derness, Amador de Ios Kios, ch. iii. 

8 Extracts arc given at. length in Amador de ios Kios, p. 4G9, &o. 
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“Nel Infierno metido 
De la Inquisicion dura, 

Fntre fioros leones de alvedrlo, 

De all! me has redimido 
Daudo a mis males eura, 

Solo porque me viste arrepentido.” ^ 

(Doomed in the depths to dwell 
Of the Inquisition’s Hell, 

At those fierce lions’ hard arbitrament, 

Thou hast redeemed me, 

Healed all my misery, 

For thou didst see how deeply J repent.) 

Michael Silveyra was the author of one of those long 
and wearisome epic poems which encumber the litera¬ 
ture of Spain, “ 1 lie Conquest of Jerusalem by the 
Maccabees,” a poem written in rivalry of Tasso, but in 
the inflated style of Gongora, which, nevertheless, found 
admirers in Spain. Michael Silveyra was a converted 
Jew, who adhered faithfully to his new religion, and 
escaped the jealousy of the Holy Office. Not so a 
man of more versatile genius, Enriquez de Paz, better 
known under the name of Antonio Enriquez Gomez. 1 
Son of a Portuguese Jew, captain, and enrolled in the 
Order of St. Michael, accused, not without justice, of 
Judaism by the inexorable Inquisition, lie fled from his 
country, a. c. 1636, wandered over many parts of 
Europe, and settled in the centre of Judaism, Amster¬ 
dam ; he was burned in effigy at Seville in 1660. Dur¬ 
ing all this time he was pouring forth Spanish verse 
without ceasing; an epic poem on Samson, lyrics in 
profusion, a satirical poem called the “ Age of Pythag¬ 
oras,” and many dramas. These dramas were acted 

_ 1 See . on G Qmez, Amador de Ior Rios, e. vii. and viii., and Ticknor, iii. 
07. According lo Hie .Spanish writer, liis lyrics are not without grace and 
beauty, ami there is something of the line old chivalrous extravagance of 
the Spanish drama in some of the plays of the Jewish exile. 
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at Madrid. By a strange anomaly, tlie people of Ma¬ 
drid were listening, not without applause, to the verses 
of a man under the proscription of the Holy Office, 
known no doubt to be an avowed Jew. Nor was En¬ 
riquez do, Paz the last, of the exiled race who in foreign 
countries perpetuated the language of their native land, 
and gave to Spanish poetry an European fame in 
regions into which, without their aid, it would hardly 
have penetrated. 

I may sum up in one word: — to be poets, in Europe 
and in our days, the Jews must cease to be Jews ; 
whether retaining their creed or not, they must abandon 
their language. One, who I fear abandoned much 
more of his Judaism than his language, Heinrich Heine, 
may prove how deep a vein of true poetry can spring 
from such sources. The one German whose short 
lyrics can be read after Goethe’s, may show what Jew¬ 
ish poets can become, if they will, I would that I could 
in his case say, Christianize (though I believe that 
Heine’s last hours were far different from his earlier 
ones), at all events fully and entirely Europeanize them¬ 
selves. Jews may be English, German, Spanish, Italian, 
French poets, — they will hardly be Hebrew poets. 

History, of all departments of letters, might appear, 
at first sight, that for which, as the Jews possessed 
special a '.vantages, so they might seem specially desig¬ 
nated. Dwelling in the seclusion of their own com¬ 
munities, yet those communities spread over the face 
of the earth, and maintaining more or Jess intimate and 
frequent intercourse with all nations; many of them 
merchants, travellers, with every opportunity of obser¬ 
vation ; excepting when they were immediate objects 
of persecution, unimpassioned and above the ordinary 
interests of men ; for centuries they surveyed the world, 
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and yet were not. of the world. They saw the inivh- 
tiest. revolutions among the Gentiles, which they could 
look on with impartial indifference ; empires rising and 
falling, kingdoms established and passing away ; migra¬ 
tions from east to west, from north to south ; powers 
temporal and spiritual, in the ascendant, in their suprem¬ 
acy, and in their decline ; revolutions as complete in 
human thought, in human laws, in human manners, as 
in their rule and in their polities. Like the Wander¬ 
ing Jew of the legend, the nation might be the c alm 
witness of the revolutions of ages — the chronicler of 
all the untold vicissitudes. But of History, in its 
highest sense, Jewish literature is absolutely barren. 
The historical faculty seems to have been altogether 
wanting. As if, either in their pride or their misery, 
they had obstinately or desperately closed their eyes to 
all but the narrow concerns of their own race, they 
have left us no trustworthy record even of their own 
interworking into the frame of society, their influence, 
their commerce, their relations to the rest of mankind. 
Still more, of their degradation and their sufferings 
they have preserved but broken and fragmentary 
notices, hardly to be dignified with the name of His¬ 
tory. 1 There are traditions of their Babylonian Prin¬ 
cipality, of the rise and fall of their schools in Palestine, 
and in the East; but of their influence in the great 
struggle between Mohammedanism and Christianity, 
when they stood between the decaying civilization of 
the East and the dawning civilization of the Arabian 

1 “ A thousand yours had been suffered to elapse without the appearance 
of a single hislorinn; hut, when the "Rabbins saw that, the antiquity, Hint is 
the authenticity, of their traditions became doubtful, and was disputed by 
the anti-traditiuiiists, they attempted to demonstrate their antiquity by a 
meagre catalogue of generations, always opening with the year of the 
Creation, by which they pretended they had preserved an unbroken line 
of tradition.” Disraeli, Genius of Judaism, p. 9. 
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dynasties at Damascus and Bagdad, there is nothing 
which can even compare with a Monkish Chronicler, 
tar less with the works of a Froissart, a Comines, a 
Viliam. 

Even in their early narratives, of their fall in the 
war of Titus, of the insurrection under Bar-coehab, 
history is so overgrown with legend, truth is so moulded 
up with fiction or with allegory, that we wonder less at 
their want, in later times, of grave and sober annals. 
Of their own historian Josephus they either knew 
little, or chose to know little. 1 His vernacular History, 
which ho wrote, by his own account, in the language of 
his people, doubtless the Aramaic Hebrew of the day, 
seems soon to have perished. The Greek they could 
not, or would not, read. Of Justus, the rival and ad¬ 
versary of Josephus, they seem equally ignorant. 2 

But the place of Josephus was usurped by one of 
the most audacious of romancers, who wrote under the 
name of Joseph ben Gorion, and is known in later 
times as .Josippon. It is inconceivable that this strange 
rhapsody should be accepted as genuine history, as it 
was even by some of the most learned of the Jews. 
No Mediaeval Chronicle ever indulged in such bold 
latitude of anachronism. The author asserts himself 
to have been born during the Empire of Julius Caesar, 
whom he had seen ; by his own account he must have 
lived about two hundred years. From King Tseplio 
the Arabian, son of Eliphaz, the contemporary of 
Joseph in Egypt, general and son-in-law of Agnias 

1 Sue Gagnier's Preface, pp. xxviii, xxix:— 

lt XiLin quod ad Josuplmm Grtecum adtint, ilium non in mngrio habere 
solent pretio, imo ei nullam liabent (idem, et tuiiq unm in Historic urn int u- 
dacem et adulatorem adversns ilium ncriter invehuntur: Sunm vuro Jowi- 
phtim quasi Imminent vuracem et pune divinum summis laudibns ad aiders 
evebunt, extollimt. et predicant.” 

- Gagnier, p. xxii. 
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King of Carthage, lie leaps to Daniel, from Daniel to 
Alexander the Great; whose history is related after 
the mediaeval poem or romance. Romulus and David 
are contemporaries and allies. Hannibal, ou his way 
to Italy, subdues the Goths in Spain and all Germany. 
To complete all, he describes the election and corona¬ 
tion of a Roman Emperor (Vespasian ?), which he him¬ 
self witnesses. The Emperor was chosen by the seven 
electors: he scatters golden florins among the mob. 
He is received in Rome by the Patron, the Father of 
all the Prefects, evidently the Pope, who gives him the 
sceptre, the ring ^uiacie of the bone of a dead man), 
and the chalice on which is the golden apple, sets the 
crown ou his head, and cries “ Long live our Lord the 
Caesar ! And all the people, Pope, electors, princes, 
shout “ Amen ! ” 

i he history of the calamities of the Jewish nation 
by Solomon ben Virga, 1 a Spanish Jew, a physician, is 
trustworthy as to the events concerning which he may 
have received immediate traditions, and those which 
occurred in his own time. All above and beyond is 
clouded with fable. The whole is desultory and un¬ 
equal ; some passages, as the histories of many perse¬ 
cutions in different parts of Europe, are disappointingly 
brief and without particulars, while the disputation with 
Thomas di Santa Fd runs out into disproportioned pro¬ 
lixity, though not without its interest. The close of 
this History is perhaps the most remarkable. It is a 
bold attempt by an apologue, which assumes the form 
of history, to place the Jews under the protection of 

1 This work -was translated into Latin by Gentius (Amsterdam, 1690). 
In the dedication to the Consuls, Senate, and people of Hamburg, is related 
the Apologue of Abraham and the Fire-worshipper quoted by Franklin, 
who probably took it from Jeremy Taylor. 
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the Pope. After their expulsion from Spain, ambassa¬ 
dors from the King of Spain appear before the Supreme 
Pontiff, urging him to exterminate them from his 
dominions. The wise and gentle Pope betrays great 
reluctance to comply with this request, and bears a 
kind of unwilling testimony to the piety and virtue of 
the Jews. He himself moves the somewhat perilous 
question of the image-worship of the Christians, as re¬ 
sembling that of the. Egyptians, which the Jews were 
taught to abominate. The Pope’s scruples relieved on 
that head, the enemies of the Jews revert to the old 
calumnies. A Jew is accused of having stolen a silver 
image, and melted it in scorn of the Christians. He is 
hanged for the offence. The Pope issues Bulls com¬ 
manding that all the Jewish infants should be imme¬ 
diately baptized ; that those of the adults alone who 
embraced Christianity should escape ; the rest must 
perish by the sword. That very night the bishop, or 
cardinal, their most bitter persecutor, falls dead from 
his chair. The Pope, deeming this a sign from heaven 
in favor of the Jews, suspends the execution of his 
orders. On the following night the other bishop, or 
cardinal, gives a splendid banquet to all the magnates, 
the bishops, and ambassadors, who had come to Rome 
to demand the banishment of' the Jews. That night 
Rome is shaken with an earthquake more terrible than 
was ever before known. But it does no barm to 
any of tlie private or sacred edifices of the city ; only 
the palace where this banquet was held falls on the 
cruel guests, and crushes them all to death. The Pope 
acknowledges that Heaven has thus declared the Jews 
guiltless of the sacrilege : “ I am almost induced to be¬ 
lieve that the crucifixion of Christ by the Jews is a 
calumny, falsely charged upon them from hatred of 
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tlieir race.” The Bulls are rescinded, and from that 
time the Jews have been held in the utmost honor by 
that benignant Pope. 

Unquestionably the most valuable historic work of 
the Jews which has been made accessible to the Euro¬ 
pean reader is the Chronicle, often cited in these pages, 
of Rabbi Joseph ben Joshua ben Meiiv 1 But this is 
the work of a late writer, subsequent to the Reforma¬ 
tion, and therefore obtaining his knowledge chiefly from 
the remote and troubled stream of tradition. Its Bib¬ 
lical style, wisely retained by the translator, gives an 
attracts e character to the Chronicle, and the author 
has thrown aside much of the fable and wild imagina¬ 
tion which render almost worthless all other Rabbinical 
histories. 2 

As in poetry, so it would seem in history, a man must 
cease to be a Jew to take a place in the goodly cata¬ 
logue of the annalists of the world. Had Neander re¬ 
mained a Jew, would lie have aspired to the rank which 
he now SO justly holds as the historian not of the events 
only, but of the intimate spirit of Christianity ? I 
would gladly hail a Jewish Neander; but even Jost 

1 Translated for the Oriental Fund, br C. H. F. BirdioblotVnv, Load 

1S35. ’ 

2 The translator of this work lias observed, in accordance with the viewfi 
expressed above: “An extensive mercantile correspondence, aiul frequent 
wanderings and pilgrimages, afforded to the Jew many opport uni ties of 
acquiring information during centuries in which the greater part of the 
naiions professing Christianity remained in comparative ignorance. Jews 
were, during the Middle Ages, admitted into the secrets of European and 
Asiatic Cabinets, and consulted on questions of political importance. The 
in I crests ol their nation were then, much more than at present, interwoven 
with those ot almost every people, both barharous and civilized; and while 
self-interest quickened the perceptive faculties of the children of Israel to 
the observation of passing events, their natural bins was also so essentially 
different from that of the nations among whom they sojourned, that the 
misconception* and misstatements of their historical writers could luirdly 
ever coincide with Mio.sc cf any contemporary party, either political or re¬ 
ligious. * ! 
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(and I am too deeply obliged to Jost not to do him 
ample justice) will hardly fill that place which no 
Christian, perhaps, lias a right to occupy, — not even 
Ewald in the earlier scenes of Jewish History, certainly 
not Basnage in the later, least of all one like myself, 
who began too early, and have been called off too 
much by other studies, fully to appropriate or worthily 
to execute this work of universal, of perpetual interest 
to mankind. 1 

1 To one of the fine arts alone, the enchanting science of mnsic, the Jews 
have made vast contributions; but even in music the son of Mendelssohn 
had passed over to Christianity before he achieved his immortal fame. 
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neuuu in Babylon. 450. Refuses fo 
worship the golden image — cast into 
tho den of lions—ugy and authenticity 
of book of, 457, and note. Interprets 


EOTPT. 

the handwriting on the wall—pro¬ 
moted by Darius, 458; and Cyrus, 400. 
David, youth of, i. 323. Anointed by 
Samuel— slays Goliath of Gath—his 
friendship for Jonathan—cuvied by 
Saul, 324. His advancement, 325. 
His flight to Nob, 326. In the cave of 
Adulluni, 327. Ilis lialr-breadtli es¬ 
capes and magnanimity, 328. Ilia 
embarrassment, 329. His elegy on the 
death of Saul and Jonathan, 332. De¬ 
clared king, 333. His qualifications 
for the office, 335. Makes Jerusalem 
his capital, 330. Dances before tho 
Ark. 338. Designs to lmild a temple, 
339. His conquests, 340. Ills Idudnuss 
to Mcphiboslieth. 341. His adultery 
With lluthsheba, 312. Ilis llight. from 
Jerusalem, 345. Ills lamentation <br 
Absalom — return* ro Jerusalem, 317. 
Takes u census of his dominions, 319. 
Designates Solomon as bis successor, 
350. His death — survoy of his reign, 
351- His character, 352. Ilis hymns, 
ibid. 

Deborah , i. 291. Her hymn of triumph 
— its historic value, 292. 

Decalogue, the, delivered to Moses from 
5iuni, 1. 1S2. 

Dr nu trias. King of Syria, ii. 17,19, 20, 
23, 24. 

Desert, the, inarch of the Israelites 
through, i. 169. Means of subsistence 
iu, 243, uote, 

Deuteronomy , antiquity of tho book of, 
i. 252. note. Variations of the Law io, 
260. note. 

Dial of Alinx, i. 419. 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted, i. 141. On 
the history of Egypt* 146. 

Dion Cassius, referred tu, ii. 436. On 
the number of Jews who perished in 
war of pretended Messiah, 412. 

Divorce. Jewish law of, i. 221, 

Domestic Law of the Jews, i. 21G. 
Domitian, reign of. ii. 424. 

Dunaan . Icing"of llmneritis, iii. 95. 


E. 

Ebnly Mount, i. 255. Solemn recogni¬ 
tion of the Law on, 270. 

Ecclesiastes, bunk of, its date. i. 371. 

Er.elesiasticuf , book of, the work of u?ud- 
ducee, ii. 40, note. Ou the office of a 
Scribe, 420. 

Edomites, i. 75. Opposu odvaci* -- of Is¬ 
raelites into tho Holy Land, 246. 

Egypt, state of, before the Jaruelitish 
settlcmoufc, i. 98. Castes in. 99. Shep¬ 
herd kings of, 101. Famine hi — 
Joseph's administration of, 102. Ita 
prolific soil. 108. Plagues of. 124. On 
ruin in, 129. Antiquity of its civil!- 
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ration discussed, 144. Chronological 
systems on history of, doubtful, 14S. 
Architecture of, 150. The-horse nn- 
known iu early inomummts of, 150. 
Egyptians, their hatred of the profession 
of a shepherd, i. 100. Thoir army 
drowned iu the Red Sea, 137. The 
history ol the Jewish Exodus preserved 
iu their records. 141. Their account 
of ip eontruilietory — their traditions 
confirm f lie Mosaic narrative, 142. 
Ehwl, i. 21)1). 

Eisejiin*n*rr, his “Judaism exposed, ,J 
iii. 49. The merits und defects of this 
work, lin'd. 

Elcazur , of the family of J udas the Gall- 
ean, ii. 314. Ilis lofty tenets, 31)5. 
Ins speech to the garrison of Masada, 
396, note. 

Eleazar the scribe, martyrdom of, i. 
609- 

Elcazur, son of Simon, ii. I!)7. Head of 
the war faction iu Jerusalem. 199. 
Jiscites the poptdaoe against Manaheiu 
— his followers massacre Homan gar¬ 
rison, 203. Muster of the public treas¬ 
ures, 225. Ilis jealousy of John of 
Gisclinln, 323. Strength of hL« faction 
in Jerusalem. 327. 

Eli, judge und bfgh-prfest, i. 3<)c. 

Elijah , rim prophet, i. 889. His outward 
appearance. 390. IJetore Ahab, thirl. 
Ilis contest with priests of Jlauj on 
Mount Carmel, 392. Divine communi¬ 
cation to. 314. Denouuoits God’s ven¬ 
geance on Ahab, 395. Ilis marvellous 
departure. 401. 

Elisha, the prophet, i. 599. Receives 
the mantle of Elijah. 401. Miracles 
performed by, 402. Contrasted with 
Elijah, 403. 

Elalmn, appellation of the Godhead, i. 

Elvira , council of, iii. 22. Decree of 
against the Jews. 23. 

England, Jews in their first settlement 
under the Saxons, iii. 239. Their con¬ 
dition under William Rufus, 237. 
Under Stephen and Henri the Second, 
-3b. Ar. the roronafton of Richard the 
First, 240. Attacked in Loudon, 241 
Massacred at York. 242. Statute of 
Mallard concerning,245. Persecution 
of. b\ John. 248. Their treatment 
under Henry the Third, 249. Hostility 
of the Church to, 25<). Parliament of, 
summoned. 352. Sold to Richard of 
Cornwall, 255. Laws respecting. 258. 
Their improved condition after battle 
of Lewes. 201. Last smtnte of Henry 
III. against, 203. Celohmtod statute 
of Edward I. concerning, 200. Their 
expulsion. 288. Under the Tudors. 

11 c 2°Nation with Cromwell. 
303. Readmitted by Charles II., 305. 


Offer to buy St.. Paul’s, 404. Propose 
to purchase Brentford, 405. Bill for 
naturalivuition of, 406. Number of, 
ibid. 

Enriquez do Poa. poetry of, iiL 455. 

Eratosthenes, i. 140. 

Esarhaddm , 1 . 433. 

Esau, birth of—sells his birthright, i. 
74. Ills meeting with Jacob, 79. 

Esdras, apocryphal book of, i. 421, note 

Essnits, the, ii. S5- Are the monks of 
Judaism. IIS. Their tenets and Imbits 
described, 119. Persecuted by the 
Romans, 122 Obscurity of their ori¬ 
gin, 123. 

Est/nr, history of, j. 473. 

Eivuld, his view of the sanction on which 
the Hebrew law was founded, i, 231, 
note. His theory on the date of the 
books of Job, Proverbs, mid Deuter¬ 
onomy, 434, note. Ou the last editor 
of the Pentateuch, 4S2, note. On rhe 
foundation of the Smihedviu, li. 113, 
note. 

Excommunication] among the Jews, ii. 
472. 

Exodus, dnte or the, discussed, i. 165. 

Ezekiel, tiie prophet, his splendid vis¬ 
ions. i. 455. 

Ezra, i. 478. Compiles the sacred books. 
4>S2. ' 


Ful» r, Mr., hi* theory ns to the building 
of the Pyramids is exploded, i. 112. 

Feasts, Jewish : the Sabbath — of Trum¬ 
pets, i. 203. Of thu PasMivcr, ibid. Of 
Pentecost — of Tabernacles, 204. 

Felix, governor ofJudren, ii. 170. His 
profligacy, 177- Murders the high- 
priest. 173. Recalled, 181. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, iii. 305. Estab¬ 
lishment of Inquisition hy,3U9. Their 
edict against the Jews, 314. Described 
by Rabbi Joshua. 824. Impolicy of their 
expulsion of the Jews, 326. 

Ft'r/pfinnd 3Iurtinc», archdeacon of Ecija, 
iii. 291. Excites the populace of Se¬ 
ville. against Jews. 292. Is not pun¬ 
ished. 293. 

Fergttxson, Mr., his description of .Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple, i. 359, note. 

Ft mini system, its effect upon the Jews, 
iii. 109. 

Flo ecus Aquilins. Roman prefect of 
Egypt, ii. 112. lie persecutes the 
Alexandrian Jews. 144. His-cruelty, 
146. Ilis arrest and banish men t, 148. 

Flagellants, march of the, iii. 230. 

Flavian dynasty, accession of the, ii. 322. 

Frond:, M. Ad., quoted on the Mosaic 
conception of God, i. 121. note. His 
dissertation on the Cabala, iii. 438. 
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FRANK. 

Frank , Jacob, orgunixcs the sect of Zo- 
ha rites, iii. 377- IIIh oriental magnifi¬ 
cence, 378. Nature of his creed. 379. 
His wealth and splendid burial, 350- 

Fred trick II. protects the Jew*, iii. 206, 
His patronugu of learning, *208. 

Fredt rick the Great.; his edict respecting 
the Jews, iii. 403. Mitigated by Fred¬ 
erick William 11., 411. 

French Revolution, Jews iu France be- 
foi*o and at the Time of, 412. 


G. 

Gabarn , city of, destroyed by Vespasian, 
ii. 261. 

Qabininx* in Judiea, ii. 07. Sanhcilrin3 
established by, ibid, llis fate. 58- 

Galilee , province of, described, ii. 229. 
Factions in, 232. 

Gnmnla , situation of, ii. 2S3. Siege of, 
by Vespasian, 289. Repulse of Romans 
before, 290. Fall of, 294. 

Gamaliel , son of Judah, ii- 418. 

Gamaliel, sou ofShnon, aSenpuof, ii. 410. 
School of, 411. 

Gr.nnrsanl, description of tho luko of, ii. 
288. Massacre on, 280. 

Gcrizim, Mt., i. 255. Solemn recognition 
of the Law on. 270. Temple ou, 487- 
Temple ou, destroyed by llyrcanus, ii. 
32. Slaughter of Samaritans on, 209. 

G ess ius Floras, governor of Judina— llis 
oppression, 11. 185. Drives the Jews to 
insurrection, 190. His massacre of tlio 
Jews, 191. Retires to CtvearcA, 194. 

Gibbon, Mr., his prejudices against the 
Jews, U. 424, note. llteaeooimt of the 
privileges granted to them by Antoni¬ 
nus Plus, 417. 

Gideon, the deliverer or his country, i. 
296. Destroys the altars of Ban! — sign 
from heaven granted to — his victory 
oyer the Midiauitos. 296. Refuses to 
be king— his death, 298. 

Qitbiui, battle of, i. 331. 

Gileal, encampment of Israelites in, L 
2144. 267, 

Ginclinla, siege a ml capture of, by Titus, 
ii. 205. 

Golden Age of tlio modern Jews, iii. 
126. Under the GuRph.s. 127. Under 
tlio Byzintinc Kmpiro, 139. In Italy, 
140. Under CharJeimigne, 111. Their 
trade with the East, 142. Tim Jews as 
financiers uml physicians, 143- Under 
Louis tlio D'ibonualre, 145. Privileges 
grauted to them. 146. Edict of Ago- 
bard, Archbishop of Lyons, against, 
147. Under Charles the Bald, 151. 
In Spain, 155. 

Goshen , family of Israel in, i. 105. 

Graham, Mr. Cyril, his description of 
Baahan, i. 273, note 


HEZEKIAH. 

Grcgoirc , Abbe, liis prize dissertation on 
the Jews, iii. 48. 

Grigory , the First, denounces the slave- 
trade, iii. CO. Distinguishes between 
trade in and possession of slaves, Cl. 
Writes against slavery. 03. llis toler¬ 
ance towards the Jews, 04. Prohibits 
forcible measures against, C7. 

Git ill any, Professor, his work ' l Piu 
Monschen-Opfer der nlten Hebriler " 
referred to, 1. 67, uoto. 


H. 

Hadrian , accession of, ii. 430. Hi3 edict 
Against the Jews, 481. Iii* law pro¬ 
hibiting the Jews from entering Jillia 
Capitolina, 444. llelinactcd, hi. 93. 
Human, i. *475 

Harrington, his proposition to sell Ire¬ 
land to the Jews, iii. 365. 

Hnsatdin. sect of the, iii- 878. 

Hebrew law, character of the, i. 17(5. 

Sanction on which it- was founded, 231. 
Hebrew, poetry of the Bible, iii. 447. 
Modern poetry, 44S. A dead language, 
453. Spanish poets, 458. 

Heinrich Heine, poetry of, iii. 45G, 
Hclimlorus , i. 601. 

Helingnbntus , ii. 481. 

Hera cl ins, retakes Syria oud Egypt, iii. 
92. Is said to have excited the King of 
Spain to persecute the Jews, 111. 
Herod , the Great, governor of Galileo, ii. 
60. Made King of Judiea by the Ro¬ 
mans, 65- Ileaiegos and taker? Jeru¬ 
salem, 67. His visit to Mark Antouy, 
72. Uia visit to Octavius, 75. Dissen¬ 
sion iu his family, 76. Puts to death 
his wife Muriamne. 77. His remorse, 

78. Builds a theatre in Jerusalem, 

79. Conspiracy to assassinate, 80. Re¬ 
builds Samaria, 81. Founds the city 
of Cmsurea, 82. His friendship with 
Augustus and Agrippa, 83 Mur¬ 
murs of tlm Jew? against, 84. lie 
rebuilds tiff Temple. 85. Accuses Ins 
sons by Marion*no before Augustus. 
88. Dark intrigues in hi? family, HI). 
Ho brings his sou? to trial, 92. Ills 
last illuess aud will. 97. llis massacre 
of the Innocents, ibid. Hi? dentil, 
ibid, llis funeral, 101. 

Herod AutipuS, tetmrch of Galileo, ii 
101. I u Rome, 105. Ills government 
— puts to death John tho Baptist, 133. 
Visits Romo —is accused by Agrippa.— 
bauishod by QaDguIu. 139. 

Herod ian family, tho, in 98. 

Hemdion, fall of, ii. 391. 

Hr rod ol in ?, ou the history of Egypt, i. 
146. Ruin of Sennacherib's army re¬ 
lated liy, 429. 

Htzchian, ou the throne of Judah, i. 
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HIGH. ISBASL. 


423. Throws olf the Assyrian yoke, 
425. Is attacked by Sennacherib, 426. 
His submission, 427. His subtimo 
prayer, 425). His illness, 430. U cured 
by Isaiah, ibid. Ilia death, 431. 

High Priest, the, i. 15J1. Government 
fulls into the bunds of, after Nekeuiiah, 
491. Before Alexander the Great, 492. 

Hilary. Bishop of Poitiers, iii. 45. 

Hilkitth, the high-priest, original copy of 
the Law discovered by , i. 435, 482. 

Hil/ef. Patriarch of Tiherias, his baptism, 
iii. 19. ’ 

Hul'qtiil , state of Jews in, iii. 301. 

Holy of Holies, i. 191. 

Honuritis. Jewish kingdom in, iii, 95. 
Fall of tho, 98. 

Ho tin ri us JY., rebukes the clergy of Eng¬ 
land. Hi. 267. Ills bull condemning 
usury, and complaining of progress of 
Jews, ibid. 

Hox< rr, the prophet, i. 410. 

Hoi'll of l.iuooln, story of, iii. 256. Can- 
ouized, 257. 

Hyj/utiu, barbarous murder of, iii. 46. 

Hyrcajitts builds a fortress beyond Jor¬ 
dan. i. 500. Slays himself, ibid. 

Hyrcdnus , the Second, ii. 4S. Resigns 
the sovereignty, 60. Flics to Arabia, 
ibid. Nominated by Pompuy to the 
priesthood. 56. Put to (loath by llcr- 
od, 76. 


I. 

Idolatry , Mosaic law against, i. 196. Of 
the Jews during the period of the 
Judges, 287. 

IdnmtanS) the, march to Jerusalem, ii, 
306. Excluded the city, 307. Enter 
Jerusalem, 309. Massacre the people, 
310. Leave Jerusalem, 313. 

Images, the Jews breakers of. iii. 139. 

Imtrinrtulity of the soul, Jewish belief in, 
i. 469. 

Innoci tit. tliu Third, iii. 175. His treat¬ 
ment of the Jews, 176. Council of 
Latvran uuder, compels them to wear 
a peculiar dress* 206. 

Iinwr.f at . the Fourth, his bull in favor 
of the Jews, iii. 176. Quoted at length, 
207, note.. 

Innacir.ts , massacre of the. ii. 97. 

Jiujuisition , the, lu Spain, iii. 808. Con¬ 
spiracy against. 013 Cruelties of 
331. 

Trim Age of the modern Jaws, iii. 161. 
Th'.df persecution in the East, li;3. 
Diminution of elicit* number in PuJes- 
tino, 16U. And in the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire, 168. ElTi'cfc of the feudal system 
upou, 169. Of chivalry upon, 174. 
Of the power of tho clergy upon, 175. 
Of usury upon, 179. Persecution of, 


in Granada, 182. Horrible massacres 
of, by the Crusaders, 186. Their wealth 
and establishments in France, 194. 
Spoiled and expelled by Philip Augus¬ 
tus, 197. Readmitted into France, 
199. Persecuted by St. Louis, 205. 
Compelled to wear a peculiar dress, 
206. Calumnies against, 210. Their 
condition in Spain, 211. Expelled 
from France by Philip the Fair, 215. 
Readmitted by Louis X., 217. State 
of, uuder Philip tho Long, 218. Rising 
of the shepherds against, 219. Ac¬ 
cused as authors of tho pestilence, 223, 
uud note. Their treaty with French 
Government, 225. Their final expul¬ 
sion from France, 229. In Germany, 

230. Plunder and massacre of, in 
Frankfort, Prague, aud other cities, 

231. 

Isaac , birth of, i. 65. Offering of, 66. 
Marries Kchekah, 72. His death, 82. 

Isaiah , the prophet, i. 417. Encourages 
Hozekiuh to resist Sennacherib, *129. 
Makes the shadow retvogrado on tho 
dial of A ban, 430. I Lis martyrdom, 
432. Authorship of the later chapters 
of the book of, 402, note. 

Ishmad. sou of Abraham and Ilagur, i, 

«>. 

Isidore^ of Seville, his protest against re¬ 
ligious persecution, iii. 113. 

Isrncly “ the prevailing,Jacob com¬ 
manded to assume the name of, i. 79. 
The twelve sous of, 93 His migration 
into Egypt—his establishment lu 
Goshen, 105. last of the kings of, 376, 

Israelites , duration of their sojourn in 
Egypt, i. 110. Number of. in Egypt, 
111. Persecutions of, 112. Their 
march to the Red Sea, 135. Pursued 
by the Egyptian army, 136. Passage 
of the lied Sea, 337. Multiplication of, 
in Goshen, 162, Their march through 
the desert, 170. Arrive at the foot of 
Mt. Siuui — attacked by tho Anmlek- 
ites, 174. Organization of, 175. Re¬ 
ceive the law from Moses, 376. Ad¬ 
vance to the Holy Laud, 233. Their 
number — accuracy of, as contained in 
the census, questioned, 234, note. 
Arrive at Kudosh llarnea, 23S. Con¬ 
demned to wander forty years, 240. 
Second advance of, 244. Invade Moab, 
246. J uvudu and extirpate the .Miilian- 
ites, 251. Pass the Jordan, 263. Cap¬ 
ture Jericho, 206. The promised land 
divided among the twelve tribos of, 
273. Want of UP ion among, 285- Ser¬ 
vitude to the King of Mesopotamia, 
289. Subdued by the Moabites — de¬ 
livered by JJhud. 290. Oppressed by 
the Canaanites, 291. And by the Mid- 
iauites, 295. Delivered by Gideon, 
296. Oppressed by the Philistines aud 
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Aniuioulttra, 299. Desire a king, ^12, 
Captivity of, 421. (See Jews.) 

I*My, Jew* of, iil. 332. Their condition, 
836. Roman .lews exempt from trib¬ 
ute, 333. Riot tit Truni, 310. Hull of 
Martin V. in favor of, 312. Hankers 
and money - lenders, 340. Varying 
policy of tho uop e> tuwards,348. Harsh 
edict of Paul 1V. against, 861. Tolera¬ 
tion of, proclaimed by Sixtus V., 352. 
In the Two SlclJio, 407. 

Izoi/i King of Adiubtuie. is converted to 
the Jewish religion, ii. 171- Undergoes 
the Tito of circumcision, 172. Is bur¬ 
ied at Jerusalem, 173. 


J. 

Jacoby birth of, ho buys the right of 
primogeniture, i. 75. Ills vision of tljo 
ladder, 76. Ills contest with Laban, 
77. Marries ltuohel — in Mesopotamia, 
73. Ilis visiou — is commanded to as- 
suine the uaiuo of Israel — his meeting 
with E»uu, 80, Ilis family, 03. Ills 
migration into Egypt —is settled in 
Goshea, 105. lib death and splendid 
prophecy. 103. 

Jatnniu , school of. ii. 412. Reopened, 
449. Pall of, 451 

Japha, fortress of. ii. 207. Fall of, 268. 

Jdsher, the book of, i. 268. 

Jason, i. 503, GUO. Ilis death, 507. 

Jehoiukitn , King of Judah, i. 440. Car¬ 
ried prisonin' to Jinbylou, 443. Huried 
with the burial of an ass. ibid. 

Jchashnphnt, King of Judah, i. 396. Or¬ 
ganises u judicial system, ibid. Ilis 
death, 399. 

JehnvaA, revelation of the name to 
Moses, i. I2ll. Its full signification, 123, 
note. 

Jr.huy king of Israel, i. 4u4. Ilis bloody 
but successful career, 406. 

Jehudti, the Holy, patriarch of Tiberias, 
ii. 484. Author of the Mlsohna, 435- 

JtpUlhuh. chief of the Gileadites; his rash 
vow—defeats the Ammonites, i. 299. 
And the Kphraimites, 300. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, I. 439. His sol¬ 
emn warning* and dcuuncmtious, -439. 
Foretells the captivity or the Jews, 442. 
Thrown into a dungeon, 444, Ilis 
predictions fulfilled, 445. Hi? Lamen¬ 
tations, 440. His death in Egypt, 
449. 

Jrrkho, capture or. i. 265. Surrenders t,o 
the Romans, ii. 817. 

Jeroboam , king of Israel, i. 378. Ilis 
idolatry, 382. Defeated by Abij.ih, 
383. (Joxuults the prophet Ahijah, 
884. His family put to the sword, 
886 . 

Jerusalem Jews not in possession of, till 


JEWS. 

reign of David, i. 142. The scat of the 
Hebrew government, 330. Its situa¬ 
tion described, 337. Besieged by Rab- 
shakeli, 428. First capture by Nee ho, 
438. Second capture by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, 445. Rebuilding of, 471- Its 
walls rcbuiltliy Nuliemion, 481. Taken 
by Ptolemy, 494. Its desolate condi¬ 
tion after the persecution of Antioclms 
Epipbuues, ii. 14. Taken by Pompey, 
56. Taken by IlorflU, 67. Seditious 
meetings in, after death of Herod, 1U3. 
Tumult-, in, 175. Abandoned by tho 
Christians, 188. Surrender of Homan 
garrison in, 2U3. Preparations for war 
in, 2*14. John of Gischala in, 298. Hos¬ 
tile factions in, 299. Infested by rob¬ 
bers, 300. Civil war in. 302. State of, 
at the commencement °f the Biege (a. o. 
69), 323. Coullicts of elm three factions 
in, 325. Advance of Titus against, 
327. Tho siege formed, 829. It* walls 
described, 334. Tts magnificence, 338. 
Tho battering - rums advanced, 344. 
First wall abandoned, 347. Stratagem 
of Castor, 348. Second wall lost and 
retaken, 319. Second wall taken, 350 
Famine, 854. Horrors of the siego, 
355. Effects of the famine, 359. The 
Antonia taken, 366. And razed, 36?. 
The Temple besieged, 868- Outer eluis 
tens destroyed. 370. Fearful ravages 
of tbc famine, 371. The Temple sot on 
fire, 374. Burning of the Temple, 375. 
The Romans enter the Temple, 376. 
Indiscriminate carnage, 378. Tho up¬ 
per city attacked, 381. *• Fall of Je¬ 
rusalem,’ 1 385. Number killed anil 
taken at the siege, 387- Its ruins oc¬ 
cupied by a Roman garrison, 423- A 
new city founded by Hadrian on its 
site, 431. Its ruins taken by the pre¬ 
tended Messiah, 438- Ranted to the 
ground, 440. Constantine adorns tho 
new city, iii. 19. Splendor of the new- 
city, 24 Conquest of, by tho Per¬ 
sians, 91. 

Jethro, father-in-law of Moses ; he joius 
tho camp ill the desert—lib' advice to 
Moses, i. 175. 

Jewish, empire uuder Solomou, i. 374. 
Dissolved by revolt of the ton tribes, 
378. Ooinuiu uUics reiismblis.hmcnt of, 
ii. 497- Mi-sion to Antoninus fit Rome, 
450- Impostors and eathn>i »st-. 466. 
Education, 474, note. Civilization of 
Spain, iii 27S. Trade iu the Levant, 
315. School®, intolerance of the, 436- 
Modern poetry, 449. Literature barren 
of history. 457. 

Jiiy*. Prefatory remarks 011 their civil 
ami religious history, I. 47. Inliucnce 
of Egyptian civilization on the, 189, 
note. Their religion/-eon-fitiDinn. 207. 
Civil constitution, 2X0. Dome-stie laws, 
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JEWS. 

210. Sanitary law’s, ‘221- Close of the 
first period of their history, 440. Their 
nationality, 450. dumber of, carried 
away to Babylon, 454- Their return 
from the Babylonian captivity, 404. 
National character on their return to 
the Holy Land, 407. Edict lor tho 
Uinssiiore of, by AhnsUerus, 477. Mi¬ 
gration of. under Ezra, 478. Number 
Of, taken by Nehcmiah, 4S1. Their 
constitution rolistnhlteJU-’d, 434 Blank 
in their history, 4&S. Tributary to 
Egypt, 49G. Persecuted by Antioehus 
iSpIphnnes, 507. YUftOVtcs of. under 
the Mwttibceg. ii. 13. Census of, taken 
when i lio.y became subjects of Koine, 
124. -Expelled from Konm by Tiberius 
Cffiair, 127- Number nf, in Jerusalem 
(A. c. »JTj), 188. Massacre of, in Jeru¬ 
salem by Floras. 1411. Keject the im¬ 
perial offerings to the Temple, 197. 
Revolt of. in Jerusalem, 199. Mas¬ 
sacre of, in Oib.sarea, 204. In Syria, 
205. And iu Styrlpipnli-, 20G. Defeat 
the Romans under Ostitis Guiles,213. 
Their preparations fur war. 210. De¬ 
feated near Asealnn, 24ij. Advauee of 
Tespuslun against tlie. 24S. Their des¬ 
perate defence of Jerusalem, 3G9. 
Their political! existence annihilated, 
404. History of the modern, 405. 
Their treatment during the reigns of 
Ye.-pusinn. Domiriau, Nero, and Tra¬ 
jan, 424, Insurrection? or. in Baby¬ 
lonia, Egypt,Gyrene,mid .1 token, ibid. 
Their suffering*, 425- Their atrocities 
in Egypt. 427. Dispersion of the. in 
Egypt — in Asia Minor, 455. In 
Greece, 457. In Rome*. 45S- In 
Spain, 402, Their persecution of tho 
early Christians. 4<59. Their rela¬ 
tions with Koine, 4SL. Colony of, in 
Chinn, at tlie Christian era, 494. Titeir 
seclusion from the rest of mankind, 
41)7* j\ttotnpt under Constantine to 
Convert, iii- 17. Laws of Constantine 
respecting, 20. Excesses of the, 23. 
Interdicted from outering Jerusalem, 
24. Edict nf Jndan the Apostate for 
restoring their worship, 25. Attempt 
to rebuild tlie Toiuple, 2*3. Tln-ir treat¬ 
ment by T|ii‘i»dr»5us the Great, 33. 
Conflict between Christians and — their 
treatment by Theodosius 11., 30. Con¬ 
version of. in Minorca. 37- And in 
Crete, 41, Their condition under tlie 
barbarian kings, 54. Trade curried on 
by. oH. State of. in Africa. 04- Effect of 
MrilmmuWanbm upon. 01J. Thelreou- 
dition under I he Byzuutloeenipiro, 70, 
Laws of Justinian, again-r, 75. State 
of, in IVrsbi, 85. Assist the Persians 
to take Jerusalem. 9J. In Arabia. 94. 
Their treatmeut by Mohammed. 102. 
Coder the empire of the Caliphs, 107. 


JOSEPH. 

Persecuted in Spain, 1(8. And in 
France, 123. Ellbct of tho invention 
of printing on, 352. Of tho Reforma¬ 
tion on —imperial taxation of, 354. 
Their treatmeut in Germany, 355. 
Local persecutions of, 35(5. Coniliu- 
grulions laid to the cliurgo of., 358. 
Serve in tlie ,k Thirty Years’ War,” 
301. Chauge in their relative condi¬ 
tion, 892. In western Europe, 402. 
Edict of Frederick tho Great ebneern- 
lug, 403. In England since time of 
Charles 11.-404, 111 Italy., 406. In 

Germany, 410. Jn Frnuce, 412. Gen¬ 
eral improvement in their condition, 
419. Estimate of the number of, 
throughout the world. -122. Survey of 
their influence in philosophy, poetry, 
history, &o.„ 438. Thdrcontributions 
to music, 401. (And see Golden and 
Iron Ages of the Modem Jews, Jews in 
Enghnid. Spain, &c.) 

xTtzffjtl , deutli of. i. 406. 

Joab. i. 337, 348, 344. Slays Absalom, 
340 Solomon warned against by Da¬ 
vid, 850. Slain by order of Solomon, 
354. 

Jonah, reign of, i. 409. 

Job. date and authorship of tho book of, 
i. 483. 

Jnchunnn Bon-Znceoi. ii, 409. 

Jut!, the prophet, i. 41»5. 

John of Oiseluila, ii. 231. Jliscsenpo from 
GlsclinJu, 29lj. In Jerusalem,2US. Ilia 
intrigues, 805. His ambitious projects, 
814, Strength of USfl faction, 327. Ho 
surprises tho Timer Temple. 881. De¬ 
stroys the Roman embankments. 357. 
Melts the Temple treasures, 3G2. Sur¬ 
renders to the Itouiaus, 384. 

John llvreanus, the Maceabce, high- 
priest, ii. 30. Besieged in Jerusalem, 
ibid. Throws off tho Syrian yoke. 8l! 
Ifis successful foreign policy, 37. Joins 
the Sudducues. 41. 

Jonah, the prophet, i. 415. 

Jonathan, the son of Saul, i. 319. Over¬ 
throws the I'hnifltines. 321. llisfriend¬ 
ship for David, 32*1. Intervenes in be¬ 
half of Thivfl, 320, His death, 331. 

Jowtr/uin, tho higb-prie3t. ii. 176. Mur¬ 
dered In the Temple by order of Felix, 
17b" 

Jonathan, the Mncrabec* ii. 22. Main¬ 
tains a desultory war — becomes mus¬ 
ter of Jtidrea, 23. High-priest, 25. Is 
Inkcu prisoner, 27- Murdered by Try- 
phon, ibiti. 

Jo/ijui, taken l\v the Romans under Yos- 
pasian. ii. 2S*‘>. Extermination of 3ta 
inhabitant?. 281. 

Jordan , passage of the, i, 203. 

Joarph, birth of. i 98. His coat of many 
colors — his two dreams — Is sold by 
Libs brothers, 96. Is carried into Egypt 
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JOSEPH. 

and bought by Pofciphnr— hia rapid 
advancement— accus'd by Potiphar’a 
wife — thrown into prison’, Ob’. Inter¬ 
prets the Icing’s dreams — made chief 
minister., 97- His brethren come to 
buy corn in Egypt, 103. Miikus him¬ 
self Known to them, 105. Ills admin¬ 
istration in Egypt, 106. Death of, 
109. The Pharaoh whose minister he 
was sprung from the native race, 150. 

Joseph hen Oorion, his audacious ro- 
uiuin es, iii. 4f>H, 

Joseph hen Joshua hen Meir, the chroni¬ 
cle of, hi. 461. 

Joseph IMehou. iii. 289. 

Joseph, the physician, iii. 11). Convert¬ 
ed to Christianity— promoted by Con¬ 
stantino— builds Christian churches 
in Jewish cities, 20. 

Joseph, the Second, of Germany, amel¬ 
iorates tlio condition of tho Jews, iii. 
410. 

Jasijih, son of Tobias, i. 496. Fanner of 
the royal revenue, 197. Father of 
Hyrcanus. 499. 

Josephus, hia contradictory statements 
u» to duration of Egyptian captiv¬ 
ity, i. 110. His comparison between 
marches or Alexander and Israelites, 
139. Has extracted the contradictory 
accounts of his ancestors from three 
Egyptian historians, 141. His attempt 
to identify tliu shepherd kings with In's 
ancestors. 151, His description of Solo¬ 
mon's Temple, 356. Numbin' of the 
Essenes, according to, ii. 1J8. If is ac¬ 
count of Caligula compared with that 
of Philo. 156. His history the only 
trustworthy authority for war between 
Jews und Unmans, 219. llis history 
characterized, 222. Appointed to the 
command in Galilee, 235. His early 
life and character. 226 llis measures 
for the defence of Galileo, 229 Inter¬ 
view with John of Gischala, 231. In 
Tarichca 235. In Tiberias, 233. Op¬ 
pose* the Romans, 238. Intrigues 
against him. 239. His activity. 241. 
Discrepancies between ids “ Jewish 
War n and •* bife,” 243, Ills Might 
at- tho approach of Vespasian. 251. 
Throws himself into Jotapata,' 252. 
Directs defence of Jnlapata, 254. At¬ 
tacks the Unman camp, 259. Con- 
coaled in a well. 272. His speeches fo 
his comrades. 274. His stratagem, 276. 
His conference with Vospinuan. 277. 
Ilia elm me ter, 278- With Titus at. the 
siege of Jerusalem, 348. Recommends 
the Jews to surrender, 352. llis nar¬ 
row escape. 361. llis conduct nud fate 
offer the fall of Jerusalem, 46(1. Titus 
and A grip pa testify to the areurtn y of 
llis history, 401. Ills 11 Antiquities of 
the Jews,’’ 402. 


jusrrjciAN. 

Josephus, the Folse, ii. 448, note. 

Joshua, appointed to succeed Moses, i. 
257. Assumes the command, 262. 
Commands the sun and moon to stand 
still. 207. Conquers the North, 269. 
Divides out the land. 273. His death, 
281. 

Joshua , JtubbJ, llis account of Ferdinuud 
nud Isabella, iii. 323. Of flic Refor¬ 
mation, 360. 

Josinh , ascends the throne of Judah, i. 
•134. Destroys idolatrous places — cele¬ 
brates the Passover, 436. Ills death 
in battle. 438. 

Jus/, high value of his 15 Gcschlohtc dew 
Israeljceu seifc derZcit derMnccabier,” 
and of his 1 ‘ Geschichtc dcs Juden- 
thums,” ii. 483, note. 

Jatupntix . city of, ii, 252. Siege of. by 
Vespasian, 253. Description of, 2.54. 
Blockade of, 257- Siege of. resumed, 
253- Storming and mngnitlcent de¬ 
fence of, 265. Capture of, 270. Mas¬ 
sacre of the whole male population, 
271. Jhized to the ground, 272. 

Jolhnw , his parable, i. 298. 

Jubilee., tho, i. 205, and note. Its ufTect 
on the law of property. 276. 

Jtt'lrra , earthquake in, li 74. Becomes 
part of a ltoniun province, 112. Famines 
in, 171- Tn rebellion against. Home, 
219. Final subjugation of. 397. In¬ 
surrection in, led by tile lire tended 
Messiah. 438. 

Judah, silence of Deborah’s hymn as to 
trihe_ of, i. 293. List of the kings 
of, 876. Invaded by Sennacherib, 426. 
Becomes a vassal state, 440. 

Judaism , golden age of, iii. 126. Iron 
age of, 163. In England, 236. Statute 
of Edward 1.. 2*14. Modern, 391. Ex¬ 
tent of, in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, 430. 

Judas, the Galilean, U. 125. 

Judas, the Muccubcc, ii.9. Unfolds their 
banner, 11. His victories over the 
Syrians, 13. llis entry into Jerusa¬ 
lem. 14. Subdues the country bey bud 
Jordan, 16. Defends Jerusalem against 
Lysias, 19. llis victory over Nicujior 
— outers into ulliancc wirh Home, 21. 
His noble death in battle, 22. 

Judges, period of the, the heroic age of 
Hebrew history, b 233. Their author¬ 
ity and functions. 284. Survey of the 
period of, 317. 

Julian , the Apostate, accession nf — Rfa 
ediet for rebuilding the Temple, iii. 25. 
His death, 30. 

Julius Caesar, mourned by the Jews, ii. 
458. 

Julius Severus, ii. 439. 

Justin, his penal laws against, the Sainor- 
Itaus, Iii. 78. And Jew-. 79. 

Justinian, Iris severe laws against t.h« 
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JUSTUS. 


MASSADA. 


Jews and Samaritans, iii. 75. Permis¬ 
sive enactment by, for use of the Greek 
Scriptures in the Synagogue, 84 

Justus, of Tiberias, tlm bistorluu, ii. 219, 
non 0 ' I / L ' U ^ a . <apt iou in Tiberius, 
-32. Uis calumnies against Josephus, 
243, note. 

Juvenal^ his complaint against the Jews, 
ii. 401. 


Kadesk Harney, arrival of Israelites at. 
i. 23S. Site of, 242. note. 

Karaites, the Protestants of .Judaism, 
lii. 134. Revival Of, 136. Articles of 
tlieir belief, 130. Their later settle¬ 
ments, 137. Orderly congregations of, 
§93. Their hymns, 424. In the Crimea, 
420. * 

Khaibnr , Mohammed attacks the Jews 
in, iii. 104. Capitulation of. 100. 

Khazar , Jewish kingdom of, iii. 137. 

Kibroth llattmivah. mutiny at, i. 230. 

Kings, the Book of, i. 374, note. Dis¬ 
crepancies between, and Book of Chron¬ 
icles, 877, note. 

Koruh , rebullion of, i, 241. 

Kara t (/kites, extirpation of the, by Mo¬ 
hammed, iii. 103. 

Koran, description of Abraham's icono- 
clnsui in, i. 60, note. 

Kosciusko, Jews in the army of, iii. 401. 


L. 


Lateran Council, acts of the, iii. 839. 

Law,lho Mosaic, its antiquity discussed, 
i. 177, note ; 482, note. Reverence of 
the Jews for, ii. 416. 

Le Clcrc, his dissertations referred to, i. 
G3. ’ 

Lepers, the, accused of poisoning rivers 
in Franco, iii. 221. 

Leprosy, the Hebrews in Egypt may have 
been subject, to, i. 161.' Described, 
224. Mosaic provisions against, ibid, 

Lepsius , Hook or Kings of. i. 143. On 
the date of the Exodus, l»kj. “ Toilten- 
buclipublished by. 232, note. 

Levi , tribe of, its position and duties 
under Mosaic constitution, i. 20S. 

Levirate Law, i. 9-1. Treated in the 
Mjrfehua a$ of perpetual obligation, ii. 
485. 

Levites, the, after the Uabvlouiau cap¬ 
tivity, ii. 416- 

Lewes, battle of, ill. 266. 

Lnvts, Sir George, on the warlike char¬ 
acter of the early Egyptian kings, i. 
144, note. On the navigation of the 
Pliainicians, 869, note. 

Loans , law relating to, iu France, ||L 
200. Iu Spain. 279. 


Locusts , i. 130. 

Lombards, the, iii. 179. 

Lot , son of Ilaran, the brother of Abram, 
i. 50. Migrates with Abram, 52. In¬ 
habits nn^ independent settlement in 
Canaan, 55. Attacked bv neighbor- 
in g t ri boa ,56. Rose ued b y A brain. 57. 
His flight, 63. 

Louis, Saint, his accession, Hi 201 He 
represses usury, 203. Ilis intolerance 
nud piety, 204. lie persecutes the 
Jews, 205- 

Luther, the tone in which he speaks of 
the Jews, iii. 358. 

Lynch. Mr., his account of the Dead Sea 
referred to, i. 03, note. 


M. 

Maccabees, the. derivation oF the word 
uncertain, ii. 11. Their first, triumphal 
campaign, 14. Reestablish a power¬ 
ful state in Judieu, 15. 

Maccabees, the Hooks of, death of An- 
fiochus Epiplumes as described iu, ii. 
17, uoto. 

Machrmts, surrenderor, ii. 392. 
Machpelah, i. 71. 

Magittn religion, reestublishmuut of tho, 
iii. 10. * 

Maimonides, Moses, his explanation of 
the story of Balaam, i. 248. note. Ilia 
birth at Cordova, ill. 158. His educa¬ 
tion, 159. His “More Nevochim ?) — 

— is the founder of Rationalism, 160. 
Called by his admirers the “Second 
Moses,” 161. 

MnlncJii, the prophet, i, 485. 

Mtdle Enin, his description of the valley 
of Jordan, i. 63. Of Galilee, 271 
Manuhem. son of Judas the Galilean, ii 
201. His exploits urnl insoluuce, 202. 

Iiis death, 203. 

Manussch, ascends tho throne of Judah 

— his cruelties and idolatry, i. 432. 
Sent captive to Babylon, 433. Ills 
restoration and repentance, 434. 

Mannssek hen Israel, iii, 3611. His peti¬ 
tion to Cromwell—aud to the Com 
monwealth, 364. 

Manes . ill. 10. 

Mantuio . i. 147. 

Manun, i. 173. 

Manufactures , Jewish, i. 2S0. 

Mnrnh, hitter waters of, i. 170. Anal¬ 
ysis of. 171, note. 

Mnrnts Aurelius, reign of if. 453. 
Mariam nr, tho wife of Herod, ii, 65. 
Her irresistible beauty, 72, Aud death, 
77. Her sons, 86. 

Marriage, Jewish law of, i. 220. 

Martial, his description of the Jews, ii. 
461. 

Mas scut a, fortress of, ii. 197. Its eltua- 
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2IATTATULAS. 


OXFORD. 


tion, 893. Siege of, 394. Self-destruc¬ 
tion of the garrison of, 390. 

Mai tat hi as, ii. 9. 

Mtuxidius, reign of, in. 31. 

Mdchizetlech, i. 57. 

Memphis, city of, i. 146. Priests of, 
(bit/. The uftpitnL of u. kingdom far 
advanced In civilization, 1*13. 

jl Iniduus, i. 504, 60S ; ii. 19. 

Mcnes ) the first mythic or real king of 
Egypt, i. 140. 

MtxopalainiQ\ insurrection of .lews in, II. 
•129. Abandoned by Hadrian, 430. Con¬ 
dition of .lews in, Hi. 11. 

Messiah , the, foretold tyrJ.sn.fnb, i- 417. 
Belief in the coming of after Babylonian 
captivity, 4159. Belief in his trium¬ 
phant coming at the time of the lloman 
war, ii. 211. Appearance of the pre¬ 
tended, 436. 

Messiahs, account or tbo false, iii. 39G. 

Michael Cardoso, his strange doctrine, 
iii. 37G. 

Michael SUveyra, his epic poems, m. 
455. 

Michadis , quoted on the explanations 
of Jephtbah's vow, I. 300. 

Milan, ballad of the Jew’s daughter uf, 
iii. 233. 

Miriam , Bis ter of Moses ; her mutiny and 
punishment, i. 237. Her death, 244- 

Miscfimiy the, or code Of traditional law 
described — sources whence derived, ii. 
485. Distribution of, 480. Provisions 
of, 487. The treatise SauUodriu in, 
489. 

Mohammed, his religious doctrine, iii. 
94. Rise of, 100. He persecutes the 
Jews. 192. His victories, 105. 

Moham no-danism, iii. 08. 

Moors, conquest of Spain by the, iii. 
1 . 22 . 

Mnnlfcui, i, 475. 

Morocco , su lie rings of Jews in, iii. 321. 

Mosaic constitution, the, i 193. 

Moses {“drawnfrom the Waters "), Ilia 
Birth — preservation in a cradle of 
rushes, 1. 114. His education — ro¬ 
mantic fictions oflater writers respect¬ 
ing, 115. His Might to Arabia, 118. 
Return to Egypt — undertakes deliv¬ 
erance of the Israelites, 119. Ills 
qualification* for the undertaking — 
his credentials—the burning bush, 
120. Transformation of his rod —with¬ 
ering of his hand, 1*22. Before Plmruoli 
— demands the release of the Israelites, 
ibid. Ills cout.est with Egyptian ma¬ 
gicians, 124. Divides the Red .Sea. 137. 
His hymn on crossing the. Bed Sea, 
410. Leads the Israelites through the 
desert, 199. Sweeteua tins waters of 
Uaruh, 171. Feeds the Israelites with 
manna, 173. Smites the ruck and 
draws water from it, 174. Delivery 


of the Law by, 176. On Sinai, 182. 
His puuisbmeut of the idolaters, 185. 
Revelation of the Godhead to, ibid. 
Quells the mutiny at Kibvoth - Hut- 
taavali, 236. Lifts up the brazen ser¬ 
pent. 24G. His last acts, 252. His last 
words, 259. Views the promised land 
from Mouut Nebo, 257. His death and 
character, 258. 

Moses (“clad iu Sackcloth n ), iii, 15G. 
In the synagogue of Cordova. 157. 

Moses of Croto, the impostor, iii. 41. 

Moses Mendelssohn, iii. 408. His influ¬ 
ence in Germany, 409. 

Muir. .Mr.j liis Life of Mohammed refer¬ 
red to, iii. 102, note. 

Murder , Jewish law against, i. 225. 


JL 

Ntthurn, the prophet, i. 415. Triroad of 
the Scythians described by, 437. 

Nathan, the prophet, i. 339. 

Naturalization Bill iu England, iii. 409. 

Nebuchadnezzar comma)ids the armies 
of Assyria, i. 441. Takes Jerusalem, 
445. 

Nchemiuh , i. 479. Rebuilds the walls of 
Jerusalem, 480. IIis reforms, ‘185. Kx- 
pels Mnuusseh from Jerusalem, 480. 
His dentil, 488. 

Nero, decree of, ii. 189. .Semis Vespasian 
to Syria, 224. His death, 318. 

Nurva , reign of, ii. 424. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, the historian, ii. 
91. liis speech on the trial of Anti¬ 
pater, 95. Accompanies Arcbelaus to 
Rome, 1U4. 

Niebuhr, the Danish traveller t his hy¬ 
pothesis us to the passage of the Ke'l 
Sen, i. 139. 

Niger of Permit, at the bnttlc of Ascolon, 
H. 246. His wonderful escape, 247. 
Murdered by the Zealots in Jorusalum, 
313. 

Nile, the, i. 125. 

Notaiion, Hebrew system of, i. 234. 


Og f king of Bashau, i. 247- 

Omar II., auecdote uf. iii. 133. 

Oniu*, founds a Jewish temple in Alex¬ 
andria, if. 33. 

Otrstes, prefect of Alexandria, iit. 43. Ilia 
feud with Cyril, 44. Defended by the 
Alexandrians, ibid. 

Othnirl , i. 289. 

Oxford, three halls opened for Jews in, 
iii. 237. Outbreak of scholars against 
.Tews iu, 292. The cross iusultcd by 
thu Jews in, 263. 
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Palestine.^ character of its population and 
government, i. 264. Described, 270. 
Divided mnoug the twelve tribes, 273. 
Suite of. alter the fall of Jerusalem, ii. 
408. 

Finis, Jewish synagogues in, iii. 199, 
note. 

Parliament ol‘Jews, in England, iii. 252. 
Furthinns , the, ii. 03. 

Ihissoocr, feast of the ; its institution, i. 
134. Schism between the schools of 
Babylonia and Palestine as to calcula¬ 
tion of the day for, 11. 475. 

Puiriarr.ii , Jewish, of the West. ii. 407. 
His power and dominions, 454. Ilia 
apostles, 408. Dceliuc of his author¬ 
ity, Ui. 15. Fall of, 46. 

Patriarchal history, state of society in, i. 

Patriarchs, character of the, i. 86. 
Pentateuch, books of the ; their age and 
uuthorsbip, i. 177, note. 

Peter Looms. reiuarkublo family of the, 

m. m. ■ 

Fetor of Luna (Benedict XIII.); depu¬ 
tation at Tor torn in his presence, iii. 

300. Ills sever© bull against the Jews, 

301. 

Peter , the Venerable, denounces the Jews, 
iii. 101. Urges the plunder of them, 
102 . 

Petra, city of, i. 245. 

Pc Irani ux, governor of Syria, is ordered 
to place the statue of Caligula in the 
Temple, ii. 153. Ills hesitation, 154. 
His danger, 15S. 

Pharisrfs, the, i. 470. Growth and ori¬ 
gin of the sect of, obscure, ii. 37. Their 
tenets, 30. Their popularity and pre¬ 
tensions. 116. 

Phcrnras , brother or Herod, ii. S9. His 
intrigues, ibid. Ills death, 93. 

Philip Augustus, accession of, iii. 107- 
Confiscates all debts due to Jews,-198. 
And all their unmovable property, 
199. Ilis law relating to loans, 200- 
And interest, 201. 

Philip the Fair; his rapacity and cruel¬ 
ty, iii. 214. Expels and pillages the 
Jews, 215. 

Philip the Long, favors the Jews, iii. 

21 ?, 

Philistines, the; their couuectir.ri with 
Crete, 1. 301, note. Defeat of. by Is¬ 
raelites, 312. 

Philo, his description nftho persecution 
of the Alexaudrian Jews bv FI.locus, 
ii. 149. Ufa account of Caligula’s 
intended profanation of the Temple, 
158. 

P/ianieiatUh uaval discoveries of the, i. 
883. ’ 


Pilgrims, Christian, to the Holy City, 
iii. 2-1. 

Pinto Delgado, his poems, iii. 454. 

Placid us, 11. 248. Repulsed before Jota- 
pata, 250. Takes Stabyrium, 293. His 
victory by Jericho, 317. 

Plague, the Black.; striking description 
of, by Rabbi Joshua, iii. 221, note, lu 
Germany, 230. 

Pliny, referred to, ii. '425. 

Poland, settlement of Jews in. iii. 393. 
Their condition, 397. The seat of the 
Rabbinical papacy, 401. Estimate -of 
Polish Jews, 427. 

Pol year]), Ueuth of, 51. 469. 

Polygamy permitted by Jewi6h law. i. 
220 . 

Pompey in Syria, ii. 52. Approaches 
Jerusalem, 54. Besieges it, 55. In the 
Temple, 56. Respects tbe Temple treas¬ 
ures, ibid. 

Pontius Pilate, governor of Judma. ii. 128. 
Jesus Christ before, 129. His disgrace, 
132. ’ 

Pojies, the, protectors of the Jews, hi. 
175. Taxes levied by, 334. 

Porcius Festus. governor of Judteu, ii. 
182. 

Portugal, cruel persecution of Jews in, 
iii. 320. 

Prague, massacre of Jews at, iii. 231. 
History of tbu Jews in. 357. 

Priesthood, Egyptian, i. 99. Schism in 
tlie Jewish, li. 180. 

Prince, of the Captivity in Mesopotamia— 
origin of the dignity, ii. 407. His statu 
and splendor, 490. Court of, 492. Last 
prince of, iii. 165. 

Prodigies, ii. 186. 

Property, Jewish law of. i. 275. 

Propheiism, confusion in the conception 
of, i. 310. 

Prophets, the, i. 387. Sacred writings of, 
415. 

Proselytes, law against pretended Jewish, 
to Christianity, iii. 34. 

Ptolemy , takes Jerusalem, i. 494. 

Ptolemy (L'liiloputor) repelled from the 
sanctuary of tlie Temple, i. 497, 

Pttrim, festival of, i. 477- Tumultnoafl 
celebrations of, iii. 36, Hurlequinudo 
for, 449. 

Pyramids, constructive skill of builders 
of, i. 149. Biuroglv pIdeal names and 
titles of kings uu, ibid. 


Qitirnius, prefecture of, in Syria, ii. 124. 


Rabbinical rule, strictness of the, ii. 476- 
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&ABBI3ZSM. 

RabhinUntj origin and growth of, il. 415- 
Domination of, iii. 393. 

EuMinx % t.ho, ii. 419. Superintend the 
eilucnf ion of the Jews, 174. Their jeal¬ 
ousy of Wn ek letters, iii. 83. Subtlety 
of thejr loro, 437. 

ftahnb, i. 292, 265. 

Rameseid dyimsfii's, war? of the — date 
of, i. 169. Architectural magnificence 
of, WO. Period of obscuration at the 
close of the nineteenth, Ifl'.J. 

Rnwtijisun, Sir If., his faith in cunei- 
fui‘iM inscriptions, i. 6U, note. Ills* list 
of kings doubtful, 5(3, note. Inscrip¬ 
tion relating to the insanity of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar translated by, 457. 

Records, earliest Hebrew; internal evi¬ 
dence of their authority, i. 00. Of thoir 
antiquity, 92. Synchronism of their 
dates with those of monumental his¬ 
tory of ligy pt—of their facts, 1-14. Dis¬ 
cussion a ii to how llir they conform to 
Egyptiau history, 154 General corre¬ 
spondence botween Mosaic uud monu¬ 
mental history of Egypt, 167. Difficul¬ 
ties and di>crcpuucies in the numhurs 
occurring in, 231, note. 

Red Sen, passage of. by the Israelites, i. 
138. Local traditions respecting, 141. 
Maritime trade by, 370. 

Refuge, cities of. appointed by .Moses, i. 
225. 

Rdiobnnm, accession of — ten tribes of 
Israel rovolt from, i. 377. Death of, 
383. 

Revenue of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
i. 279. 

Rhamscs the Great, i. 160, Employed 
captives in Ids works, 101. 

Rhodes, Colossus of, sold to a .lew, iii. 
128. 

RizixjJt , i. 348. 

Robinson, Dr., his Travels iu Palestine 
referred to. i. 109. On the geography 
of Sinai, 175. 

Rome, alliance of, with the Jews under 
the Alnc&iDOei, ii. 21. Account of the 
Jews lu. 400. Jewish (quarter in, iii. 
177. 

Russia, hatred of Jews in, iii. 393. 0-ryp- 
to-Judaic heresy in. 399. Number of 
Jews in, 401. Preseut condition or 
Jews in. 420. Estimate of the Jews 
in Russian dominions, '129. 

Ruth, story of, i. 31S. 

S. 

Sthbttlhni Seri, a faho Messiah, iii. SCO. 
Llis proselyte Nathan Benjamin, 370. 
Hi-* progress. 371. Is acknowledged by 
many. 372. Excitement among Persian 
Jews, 373. lie surrenders to the Sul¬ 
tan. !J74. Becomes a Mussulman, 375. 
Ilia death, 370. 


8CRQ1BS. 

Sabbatic year, the, i. 205, and note. 

Sabinas, procurator of Syria, ii. 104. His 
rapacity and insolence iu Jerusalem. 
105. Attacked by the .lews — sends to 
Varus lor relief, 100. Retires to Rome, 
109. 

Sacrifice^ of human victims common 
among many early nations, 1. (Hi. Ab¬ 
horred by Hebrew religion. 67, and 
note. Jewish sacrificial law. 199. 

Sacij. Barou de, on the sacred writings 
of the Chinese Jews, ii, 495, note. 

SaddncKS, the, i. 470. Growth jiud ori¬ 
gin of the sect of, obscure, Ii. 37. Their 
tenets, 39. Loss mimeruus and inilu- 
euiial than the Pharisees, 117. 

Salome, sister of Herod, accuses Mari- 
am no ofiufidelity, ii. 73. Inflames tlio 
resentment of Herod, 77. Divorces and 
obtains the death of hoi* husband Cos- 
tobaras, 79. Her hatred of the sons 
of Marlaumo, 86. Accompanies Arche- 
laus to Rome, 104. Her death, 126. 

Samaria, siege of. i. 402. Razed by John 
Ilyrcarius, ii. 37. Rebuilt by Herod, 
81. Rebellion in. iii. 73. 

Samaritans, the, i. 465. Ilatvl by tho 
Jews, 467- Build a rival temple on 
Mount Gerizmij 4S7. Their retreat to 
Shechem, 493. Join the Jew*' in their 
revolt against the Romans, ii. 299 Im¬ 
portance of, in the reigns of J u.diu aml 
Justinian, Iii. 71. Theircxpuliiou from 
Mouut Geraim, 72. Their rebellion 
suppressed, 74. Laws of Justinian 
against, 75. Close of their history, 79. 

Snwsoiif birth of, i. 392. ilis riddle — 
slays the Philistines, 393. Carries off 
the gates nf Gaza—betrayed by Dali- 
hlh, 304. His death, 395. 

Samuel , birth of, i. 305. Call of, 3n7. 
Judge, prophet, and priest, 310. llis 
civil administration, 312. Anoints Da¬ 
vid to succeed Saul, 323. 

Sm/udrin , established by Galouins. ii. 
57. Origin of the, 113. Uoustitutiou 
of the court described, ibid. Its juris¬ 
diction, 114. Escapes the general wreck 
after fill of Jerusalem, 408. Its ton 
flitting^, 410. u«d**. Of Tiberias, its 
haughty edict-4. 476. 

San i tar if Law of the Jews, i. 221. 

SarttJi , wife of Abraham, i- 54. Burial 
of, 70. 

Saul, anointed king by Samuel — declar¬ 
ed king at Mi/.peli, i. 315. Uelteits the 
Ammonites — his inauguration. 316. 
Usurp- the priestly function.,320. Over¬ 
throw? the Amalekites,322. •■'■ei/.ed with 
insanity, 323. Souks to kill David, 325. 
His vuitgeunec on the prTesthoo i. 227- 
L’oiismlt? the witch of Endor, 330. llis 
death, 381. 

Sr_o.[>e-gnni, the, i. 201, and note. 

Scribes, the, ii. 420. 
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SCRIPTURE. 

Scripture, will on. of Jewish, i. 482. Per¬ 
fected, 4SO. Demand for Greek, trans¬ 
lations of. ill. 83. 

Sennacherib invades Jndnh, i. 426. De- 
Strucf.ion ol‘ tlie winy of, 420. 

Seplnagint, the ; legend of Us origin, ii. 
34. Use of. by the Jews enjoined by 
Justinian, iii. 84. 

Sepulchre, church of the Holy, iii. 24. 
Dust.ro \ ed during Persian conquest, 92. 

Sc cents, laws of, favorable to the Jews, 
ii. 182. 

Seatrux\ bishop of Minorca, iii. 38. 

Sltayngi o*, i. 290. 

Sh.ii/nmft(n, the, u excommunication,” 
ii. 472. Irrevocable — its fearful na¬ 
ture, 17 o. 

Stiechem , i, 53. 

.tShepUenl Kings of Egypt, i. 101. Inva¬ 
sion and oontjuGst of Egypt by, 150. 
Hostile tu manners nmj religion of the 
Egyptians — their expulsion, 152. 

Siuptutits, rising of the, iii. 219. Atroc¬ 
ities perpetrated by, against the Jews, 
220 . 

Sicarii. the, ii. ITS, 1.82. Surprise Eu- 
gndcli, 310. Delivered up to the Ro¬ 
mans, 398. 

Simon, sou of Gamaliel, Patriarch of Ti¬ 
berias, il. 477- Averts supremacy over 
the Prince of the • : nptivity, 478. llis 
mission to Babylonia, 479. 

Simon , son "f Gioms, ii. 213. Ills law¬ 
less warfare, 245. I Lis invasion of Id¬ 
umea, 319. Before Jerusalem, 320. Iu- 
vited into the city, 321. Strength of 
his faction, 827. ilis valor dnriug the 
siege, 357. He murders Matthias the 
high-priest, 301. Surrenders to tbo 
Romans; 385. Executed iu Rome, 390. 

Simon, the Just, i. 495. 

Simon, the MaecnW, il. 27- llecogniz- 
od by the Romans as Prince of Judina, 
28. Asta^duated, 29. 

Simon Stylites, iii. 37- 

Sinni. Mfc., the Law delivered to Moses 
on, i. 182. 

Si/ijwriin, Hie, of Dr. Wolff Pasclioles 
referred to. iii. 357. 

Sixebul, King of Spain, Iii. 109. JIis law 
ng.iiij.-r the.lews, 110. Ilis persecution 
of, 111, ilis conference with, 112. 

Slave trade of Europe, in Hie hands of 
the Jew's, Hi. 57. Opposed hy Popes 
Gregory the First, 62. Prevalence uf, 
158. 

S'nvtrii, Jewish law of, i. 213- Edicts 
concerning, iii. 58. Decree? of councils* 
concerning, 59. 

Slavonia, Jews oF, iii. 395. 

Salomon , birth of, i. 3-13. Anointed and 
proclaimed successor of David, 360. 
His n (•cession, 358. llis justice, 354. 
Llis wisdom — his internal government 
— his foreign treaties, 355. Begins to 
build the Temple, 350, IIis Temple 


TACITUS. 

described, S57. Ilia palaces, 304. His 
useful works — liis “ Song,” 805. IDs 
splendor mid riches, 868 Hi? treaty 
with Tyre, 367. Commerce of, 369. 
His writings, 371 llis seraglio, 372. 
Iii? old age. 373. 11 is den th, 874. 

Salomon hen Virga, his so-called history 
iii. 459. 

Spain, Jews in, iii. 271- Their superi¬ 
ority, 272. Their condition under 
Alfonso VITT., 273. Uuder Alfonso 
the Wise, 274. The “Sieto Partidruj,” 
275. Privileges granted to, 276. Their 
civilization of Spain, 278. Their 
wealth, 280. Protected by Spanish 
kings, 281. Edict of Maria do Molina, 
2S2. Under Pedro tile Cruel. 284. 
During the war of Aragon and Castile, 
286. Under Hoary of Transbunure, 

289. Oppressed by the Cortes, 290. 
And by rhe clergy, 201. Massacred in 
Seville, 293. And Barcelona, 294. 
Persecuted in Navarre, 295. Ordi¬ 
nance of Queen Catherine, 302. Under 
John II., 304. Assessment of, 800. 
Expelled by Fordinuud and Isabella, 
310. Their sufferings, 318. Secret, 
328. Persecuted by Charles IT., 330. 

Spinoza Benedict, iii. 381 His charac¬ 
ter. 3S2. llis religion and philosophy, 
384. llis system analyzed, 385. Ilistbe- 
ologico-poUtical treatise. 3S6. Bayle’s 
Life of. 88S. UisinHucnco upon Onetho, 
389. M. do Saissetfs introduction to 
the French truuslation of, i bid. 

Stanley ^ Dr., on the history of Rothel, 
i. 82, redo. On the passage of the Red 
Sea, 138, note. Ills account of the 
Peninsula of Sinai. 169, note. On tho 
gaography of Sinai, 175. On the sta¬ 
tions of the Israelites in the Wilder¬ 
ness. 241, note. His description of tho 
battle of Jev.reel, 297. Ou the Philis¬ 
tine territory. 3l)l, note. 

Suetonius, the belief of the Jews in the 
triumphant coming of Messiah men¬ 
tioned hy, ii. 211. 

Sylvester. Pope, conference of Jows and 
Christians before, iii. 18. 

Synagogue, the. ii. 418. Worship of, 469. 
Arrangement of, 470. Service of, 471. 
Disputes os to luugunge to be used in, 
iii. S2. 

Synngoga! poetry, iii. 451. Specimen of. 
'452. 

{Synr.eUut, of Constantinople, i. 147. 

Syen-Grecian kingdom, foundation of, 
by Scleueas, i. 496. 


T. 


Tahrntacle. construction of tbo, i. 13S. 
Tacit ns, his account of Felix referred to, 
ii. 176. Belief of the Jews in the com- 
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ing Messiah, mentioned by, 211. On 
the Jewish war, 220, note. 

Tabnui/y the Babylonian, iii. 12. Char- 
actcriml, 13. Its influence on Euro¬ 
pean opinions, 11. Modern translators 
of, 10. 

TanatWy the, interpreters of tlioMIschna, 
it. 4S9. 

Tarichfct , siege of, II. 28*1. Surrender of, 
285, TrwielierouK massacre after the 
surrender, 287. 

Tar.es. Jewish, t. 27S. 

Temple :, the, of Solomon described, i. 
35(1. The accounts of it contradictory, 
358. Dedication of, 381. Foundation of 
the second, after Babylonian captivity, 
404. Dedication of the second, 472. 
Desecrated by Antioch us Epiphaues, 
507. Rebuilt by llerod, ii. 85. Caligula's 
design to profane, 151. Description of 
at the time of the siege of Jerusalem, 
340b Besieged by Titus, 308. Burning 
of, 375. Motored by the Romans. 370. 
Demolition of, 377. Spoils taken from 
by Tims, 380. Attempt of J ullan to re¬ 
build, iii. 2fl. Supposed preternatural 
interruptions to the work, 27. Expla¬ 
nation of, 28. 

T /lurm, Jewish law of. i. 278. 

Tmihy the father of Abraham, i. 60. 
TerluUian. condition of the Jews de¬ 
scribed by. 11. 4H0. 

Thebfigy city of, i. 14S. its magnificence, 
152. I ts monuments instinct with his¬ 
tory, 163. Us unrivalled grandeur duo 
to the Rameseid dynasty, 158. 

Theft, Jewish law of, i. 227- 
Thtodorir.y King of Italy, protects the 
Jews, iii. 05. 

Theodonrs, Rabbi, iii. 88. Ilia conver¬ 
sion, 40. 

TfieotJnsfuSy the Great, iii. 32. Ills treat¬ 
ment of the Jews, 83. 

Them) us, the impostor, ii. 173. 

Thomas dc Torquemnda. iii. 313. Num¬ 
ber nf victim* put to death by the In¬ 
quisition under, 330. note. 

TibtritLSy city of, ii. 225b factions in, 
232- Surrenders to Vespasian, 283. 
Becomes thu scut of the Jewish i’atri- 
uTch. 454. 

Tiberias , Patriarch of, ii. 447. fils of¬ 
fice, 448 Growth of Ids authority, 
411). Survey of his dominions, 455- 
Tib'riin Alexander, governor of Judina, 
il. 173. Holds a high command in 
army of Titns, 327. 

Tiberius Cwxar, policy of, ii. 126. 

Titus, son of VcspaMno, ii. 224. Joins 
his father at I'tolcmais, 2-19. Takes 
Joplin, 2(jS. llis victory before Tori- 
olica, 285. Besieges and captures GIs- 
ehala, 296. Sent against Jerusalem, 
322. Forms the siege, 329. Ills criti¬ 
cal situation, 830. Advances his ap¬ 


proaches, 332. Reviews his rroops, 
851. Ills barbarity, 355. lie begins a 
trench and a wall, 353. Addresses his 
officers, 365. Endeavors to stive the 
Temple, 376. Attacks and takes the 
upper city, 881. His solitary act of 
mercy, 886, His triumph, 389. Arch 
of, In Rome, 35)0. His gift to .Josephus, 
400. 

Toledoy councils of. iii. 113. Their de¬ 
crees respecting the Jews. 114. Mas¬ 
sacres at. 212. 

Torlosuy public disputation nt, iii. 300. 

Trail it ion, ii. 420. Authority of, 421. 

Trajan , reign of, ii. 425. 

Turkey, Jews in, iii. 344. 


U. 

Ur, description of, i. 51. 

Urim und Thummim, the, i. 102. 

Usury , Jewish law of. i. 277. Effect of 
upou modern Jews, iii. 179. 


V. 

Varus, prefect of Syria, ii. 104. In Je¬ 
rusalem, 109. 

Ventir/ius Cumnrius, governor of Judrea, 

ii. 174. Is bribed by the Samaritans, 

175. Summoned to Rome and buuished, 

176. 

Vespasian, appointed to the command in 
Syria, il. 224. Opeus the campaign 
against the Jews, 248. Advances with 
his army, 250. Besieges .Iotaputa, 253. 
Is wounded, 2(52. Takes Jotnpahi, 271. 
Marches to Otesnreu, 279. Takes Ti¬ 
berias, 2S3. AmlTnrichen, 284. Treach¬ 
erous massacre of captives by, 287. 
Takes Qnniulu, 294. Marches against 
Gadara, 316. Ills successes, 317. As¬ 
sumes the purple, 322. His triumph, 
389. Reign of. 423. 

Vienna , council of. its laws, iii. 299. 
Vincent Ferrer, his mission to convert 
the Jews. iii. 297. Its success. 298. 
Visigothic kiugs, fall or the, iii. 122. 
ViteUius, at Jerusalem, ii. 132. 

Voltaire, his antipathy against the Jews, 

iii. 402. 


W. 

TT«r. Jewish, laws of, i. 229. 

1 VarburtoHy Dr., his opinion on the sanc¬ 
tion of the Hebrew law, i. 231, note. 

Wrights, Hebrew, imperfect knowledge 
of, i. 366. 

Wilkinson. Sir Gardner, on Egyptian 
antiquities, i. 143. 147, note. On date 
of tho Exodus. ICG. 
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XERXES. 

X. 

Xerxes , i. 472. 

Y. 

Yemen , Jewish kingdom in, iii. 96. Mas¬ 
sacre of Christians in, 97. 

Young , Dr., key to hieroglyphics dis- 
covered by, i. 145. 


Z. 

Zacharias , the son of Baruch, ii. 312. 
Murdered by the zealots, ibid. 


ZIJNZ. 

Zacharias of Novogorod, heresy of, iii. 
398. 

Zadikim , sect of the, ii. 10 

Zamora , council of, iii. 303. 

Zealots , the, ii. 200. Faction of robber 
zealots in Jerusalem, 301. Bloody 
massacre by, 311. 

Zedekiah , king of Judah, i. 444. 

Zendavesta 1 the, compared with the Cab¬ 
ala. iii. 439. 

Zenobia , Queen of Palmyra, iii. 16. 

Zerubbabel , his royal descent, i. 463. 

Zoharites , sect of the, iii. 378. 

Zujiz , Dr., his history of syhagogal 
poetry referred to, iii. 452. 
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